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FOUNDATION OF THE SWANDER 
LECTURESHIP 


HE Swander Lectureship in the Theological Semi- 
nary of the Reformed Church in the United States, 
located at Lancaster, Pa., was founded by the Reverend 
John I. Swander, D.D., and his wife, Barbara Kimmell 
Swander, for the twofold purpose of promulgating sound 
christological science, and of erecting a memorial to their 
daughter, Sarah Ellen Swander, born April 30, 1862, died 
September 29, 1879; and to their son, Nevin Ambrose 
Swander, born August 7, 1863, died March 29, 1884. It 
shall be known as the “Sarah Ellen and Nevin Ambrose 
Swander Lectureship.” For its maintenance a sum of 
money was given to the Board of Trustees of the said 
Theological Seminary, the interest of which is to be ap- 
plied for the publication of lectures in book form, in 
accordance with the conditions defined by the terms which 
accompanied the conveyance of the fund into the hands 
of the afore-named Board of Trustees. 

These lectures are to be delivered by members of the 
Faculty of the Theological Seminary, and others whom 
the Faculty may select and secure for such service; and 
while the said Faculty shall guard diligently against the 
admission of anything into these memorial volumes at 
variance with the truth as it is in Jesus, they shall not 
be held responsible for the views of the individual 
lecturers. 


TO 
MY FATHER 
AND 
MY MOTHER 


PREFACE 


HE current year marks the Three Hundred and 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the publication of the 
Heidelberg Catechism. In accordance with the action 
of the General Synod of the Reformed Church in the 
United States, this historic event is to be celebrated by 
synods, classes, and congregations with appropriate ser- 
vices. Since the Reformed Church, from its foundation 
in the New World, has adopted the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism as its only standard of doctrine and its hand- 
book of religious instruction for the preparation of the 
youth for communicant church-membership, the celebra- 
tion has special significance for both ministry and laity. 
It ought to be a year of grace in which we shall renew 
our appreciation of a precious religious heritage and 
our sense of responsibility in the work of the kingdom 
of God. Blessed, indeed, is the Church whose lineage 
extends for centuries into the past; but still more blessed 
is the Church, the scope of whose vision and the purpose 
of whose operations extend for centuries into the future. 
In response to a request from the Publication and 
Sunday School Board of the Reformed Church in the 
United States to prepare a pamphlet on the historical 
and doctrinal aspects of the Heidelberg Catechism for 
circulation during the anniversary year, I began these 
studies. The material, however, grew far beyond the 
scope of the original plan. In order that the work 
might be put into permanent form, the Faculty of the 
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Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church in the 
United States, at Lancaster, Pa., urged me to publish 
it as a volume in the series of the Swander Memorial 
Lectures. While the contents were not formally de- 
livered before the Faculty and the students of the Semi- 
nary, the substance was presented from time to time 
in the class-room, before ministerial assemblies, and at 
congregational meetings throughout the year. In this 
way, I trust, the terms of the Lectureship were met 
and the purpose of its founders was subserved. I deem 
it a rare privilege to be permitted to contribute a volume 
to this series of lectures, hoping that I may maintain, 
in a measure at least, the standard which has been set 
by those who have preceded me. 

After the minute investigations of German and Dutch 
scholars, one would be presumptuous, indeed, to pretend 
to offer any new material on the history of the Heidel- 
berg Catechism. Yet, on account of the researches of 
Gooszen, Lang, Kluckhohn, Wolters, and others, many 
of the articles in the Tercentenary Monument (1863) 
must be rewritten. The new historical data I have en- 
deavored to incorporate in the second, third, and fourth 
chapters of this book. The plan of treatment and the 
differentiation of the doctrine of the Catechism from 
that of the several types of Protestantism and from con- 
temporary theological thought, I have found neither in a 
German nor in an English work. In gathering material 
from many sources and in showing the relation of the 
Catechism to the past and the present, I may have ren- 
dered a service to the reader, who will be able to count on 
the fingers of one hand the books in English on the Hei- 
delberg Catechism published during the last two decades. 

I am indebted to Prof. John S. Stahr, D.D., of Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, for reading the manuscript 
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and for valuable suggestions, and to Prof. C. Nevin 
Heller, of Franklin and Marshall College, and to my 
colleague, Prof. Irvin H. DeLong, for their assistance 
in the reading and the correction of the proof. 

If these studies will help the reader to understand 
more clearly the history and genius of the Heidelberg 
Catechism and to comprehend more definitely the mis- 
sion and responsibility of the Reformed Church in the 
United States, then I shall feel that, with all its limita- 
tions and defects, this work has not been done in vain. 


LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA. 
February I, IQ13. 
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The Heidelberg Catechism 


Historical and Doctrinal Studies 


CHAPTER. 1 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE CATECHUMEN- 
ATE BEFORE THE REFORMATION 


N FELICITOUS phrase Max Goebel described the 
Heidelberg Catechism as “the flower and fruit of 
the whole German and French Reformation.” It may 
be said with equal truth that the catechisms of the 16th 
century are the fruition of a catechetical history be- 
ginning with the Christian Church. For the Reformers 
were not the inventors of the methods or of the ma- 
terial of catechization. These were gradually developed 
in the ancient and the medieval Church. But, like so 
many of the doctrines, ordinances, and usages of Cath- 
olicism, the practice of catechization had to be reformed 
and readjusted so as to conform to evangelical ideals 
and needs. To show the historical significance of the 
catechisms of the Reformation and to give the Heidel- 
berg Catechism its historical setting, we shall present a 
sketch of the origin and growth of the catechumenate 
from the beginning. 
Three things the Reformers received as a heritage 
from the medizval Church:—(1) the practice of cate- 
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chization in one form or another; (2) the material for 
catechetical instruction; (3) handbooks for the use of 
ministers and teachers, commonly called catechisms. 


I 
THE CATECHUMENATE 


THE catechumenate in its simplest form is as old 
as Christianity. The Greek verb xarnxév appears, in 
various forms, seven times in the New Testament. It 
means literally “to sound down upon,” “to din in the 
ear’; its secondary sense is “to inform one by word of 
mouth,” “to teach orally.” Its use in several passages 
in the New Testament suggests instruction in the ele- 
ments of Christian doctrine, by way of contrast not to 
a superficial, but to a detailed and thoroughgoing, indoc- 
trination in “the mysteries of God.” It had to do with 
“the rudiments of the first principles of the oracles of 
God” (Heb. 5:12). Thus Theophilus had been “taught 
by word of mouth” (lit. catechized) in the things of 
Christ, yet Luke addressed his Gospel to him that he 
might be confirmed in what he was taught (Lk. 1:3-4). 
Apollos, also, had been “instructed” (lit. catechized) in 
the way of the Lord. Yet Priscilla and Aquila “took 
him unto them and expounded unto him the way of God 
more accurately” (Acts 18:25-26). While this specific 
meaning is not given the word in each of the seven 
passages in the New Testament, it gradually came to be 
applied to the instruction of converts from Judaism and 
paganism as a preparation for baptism and admission to 
all the privileges of the Church. 

Instruction of this sort was not an innovation of 
the early Christians. The Jews, in the schools attached 
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to the synagogues, carefully educated their children in 
the Law and the Prophets by catechetical methods. 
Proselytes,—i.e. converts to Judaism—also, received 
catechetical instruction before, and probably after, their 
admission into the synagogue. The continuance of 
the practice by the Christians was not based on a di- 
rect command of Jesus or of his apostles, but upon 
the nature of the gospel, which is an appeal to the rea- 
son and conscience of men. However rudimentary its 
form may have been, catechization has been in vogue 
since the days of the apostles. 

The function of catechization was not performed 
at first by a distinct class, though it was closely allied 
to the work of the early teachers (dddcxatx). The 
period of preparation for baptism for obvious reasons 
had to be brief, e.g. in the case of the Ethiopian 
eunuch and of the Philippian jailer. The material of 
instruction was not fixed, as in our catechisms, nor was 
the Socratic method of asking and answering questions 
used—a method by no means essential to the catechetical 
system. As time went on the preliminary instruction 
of converts developed into the elaborate scheme of the 
catechumenate of the third and fourth centuries, desig- 
nated by Achelis, in his Practical Theology, as the 
Catechumenate of Proselytes in the ancient Church, in 
contrast to the Catechumenate of Children, which be- 
longs to the Middle Ages and to modern times. 


THE CATECHUMENATE OF PROSELYTES 


References to the method and material of catechetical 
instruction in the 2d century are fragmentary and 
vague. It is the period of transition to the highly or- 
ganized catechumenate of the 4th and 5th centuries. 
The principle sources of information are the writings 
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of Justin Martyr (100-163) and Tertullian (160- 
230). From a description of Christian baptism by 
Justin Martyr in his Apology (I. 61), we infer that 
candidates for baptism who were converts from either 
Judaism or paganism were privately instructed; and 
when they were persuaded that the teaching was true 
and undertook to live accordingly, they were required 
to prepare themselves by prayer and fasting for the 
baptismal act. The congregation prayed and fasted with 
them. “Then they are brought by us where there is 
water, and are regenerated in the same manner in which 
we were ourselves regenerated. For in the name of 
God, the Father and Lord of the Universe, and of our 
Savior Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Spirit, they then 
receive the washing of water.” 

In Tertullian’s On Prescription against Heretics (c. 
41), we find for the first time the word Catechumeni. 
From the day they announced their desire to join the 
church the catechumens were counted a part of the con- 
gregation, were placed under the care of a teacher, and 
became objects of the prayerful and loving attention 
of the members. They were not, however, admitted into 
the regular services of the sanctuary, but occupied the 
same position as penitents—an evidence of the moral 
rigor of their preparatory training. They assembled in 
special rooms in the church building or in annexes 
erected for that purpose. They entered upon the last 
stage of their instruction by a confession of faith, vows 
of fidelity, and renunciation, after which they were 
known as edocti (full-taught) or corde loti (washed in 
heart), and were permitted to take part in congregational 
worship. 
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THE FINAL FORM OF THE CATECHUMENATE 


ADMISSION to full church membership was made more 
and more difficult in the 3d and 4th centuries. Con- 
verts from heathenism had to be grounded in ‘Christian 
principles and practices as thoroughly as possible, to safe- 
guard them against heresy and against relapsing into 
the world. The services of the Church, its doctrines, 
prayers, and sacraments, were surrounded with an air 
of sanctity and mystery, and could presumably be under- 
stood and enjoyed only by the “initiated,” “illuminated,” 
or baptized. An instance of extreme puritanical rigor 
is found in the history of the early Syrian Church, where, 
until the 4th century, baptism was “a privilege reserved 
for celibates,” or was postponed till a period in life when 
men and women felt disposed to live separately. Thus 
the Christian community consisted of baptized celibates, 
together with adherents, who clung to the Church and 
yet were not really members of it. 

The catechumenate in its most highly developed form 
from the 4th to the 6th century, consisted of three stages 
extending over about two or three years :— 

I. A person announces his intention and desire to 
become a Christian. Investigations are made into the 
sincerity of his purpose, and then instructions are given 
on what the Church will require of him. If he repeats 
his desire, he is admitted to the rank of a Christian and 
pledged to the hearing of the sermon by the laying on 
of hands and the sign of the cross—a ceremony which 
even a layman may perform (Augustine de catech. rud. 
5; Conf. I. 11; de pecc. merit. 11. 26). 

II. Upon a specific desire for the Holy Communion 
the catechumen is inducted into the second stage of in- 
struction by laying on of hands, prayer, and the recep- 
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tion of salt (datio salis)—the sacrament of catechumens. 
He is privileged to make the sign of the cross and is 
permitted to take part in prayers for catechumens pre- 
ceding the Communion, after which he is formally dis- 
missed from the service. The prayers of the baptized 
members of the family he is forbidden to hear, and the 
blessing in family worship he can receive only when 
separated from the believers. He is under strict disci- 
pline of the congregation and is taught the doctrines of 
the Church, especially those pertaining to the person of 
Christ. He is admitted to the third stage only when 
he approves himself morally worthy and expresses a de- 
sire for advancement. 


III. He is enrolled on the list of the church at the 
beginning of the quadragesimal season. Those en- 
rolled are called «illuminati or dwtopevor, because they 
are about to be enlightened with the truth of the gospel 
and to be admitted to baptism. On account of their 
fitness to enter upon the Christian life they are known 
as competentes. 


The instruction for baptism is given by a bishop or a 
presbyter. The first part consisted (1) of instruction 
in what they must give up (the renunciation) ; (2) of in- 
struction in what they must believe (the faith); (3) of 
a series of exorcisms by which the evil spirits were to 
be driven out of the candidates. By Thursday of Holy 
Week those who satisfied the bishop were finally selected, 
and, after fasting on Friday, they presented themselves 
on Saturday morning for the last act of preparation be- 
fore baptism itself, which normally took place that 
same evening. At their last preliminary service there 
were three ceremonies: (1) the concluding exorcism, 
with imposition of hands on the candidates as they 
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knelt facing the east; (2) the exsufflation, or breathing 
into their faces; (3) the effeta, the touching of each 
person with spittle or oil on the mouth, ears, etc., in 
imitation of Jesus’ action in Mark 7: 31-34. 

Alongside of the instruction in doctrine and in the 
precepts of Christ, the candidates were subjected to a 
series of examinations, renunciations, and exorcisms, 
conducted in week-day assemblies and continuing to the 
3d or 4th Sunday in Lent. On one of these Sundays 
was observed the ceremony known as the traditio sym- 
bolt and traditio orationis Domini, the making known 
to the catechumens of the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, 
both of which were concealed from them up to this time. 
On the Saturday before Easter the catechumen returned 
the Creed (redditio symboli) in the way of a confession 
of his faith, On the morning of the Great Sabbath 
(Saturday before Easter) the last examination and the 
last exorcism (called Hephata) were held; in the evening 
followed baptism, confirmation, and the administration 
of the Lord’s Supper. In Easter week the baptized re- 
ceived final instruction on the sacraments. They wore 
their white baptismal robes till the following Sunday, 
called on that account Dominica in Albis (the Lord’s 
Day in White). Thus, after a long and tedious prepara- 
tion, the children of darkness became sons of light. 

However much we may be disposed to criticise the 
ceremonialism and the formalism of the catechumenate in 
the ancient Church, two characteristics are worthy of 
emulation for all time. The one was the training of the 
catechumen in prayer and the prayers of the congre- 
gation for the catechumen. In all its services the Church 
showed a devout interest in the welfare and progress of 
the catechumen, who felt himself upheld by the prayers 
of the congregation. The second was the care taken 
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that admission into the Church should be granted only 
in response to the free volition of the individual. A 
person would not be admitted to catechetical instruc- 
tion or advanced from one stage of instruction to 
another without clear evidence of his desire for the 
privileges of church membership. 


THE CATECHUMENATE OF CHILDREN 


THE rapid growth of the practice of infant baptism 
not only changed the significance of the catechumenate, 
but also led to its decay and abolition. After Chris- 
tianity had become established in the Empire, adult con- 
verts became less numerous and the training of bap- 
tized children came to the front. The purpose of the 
catechumenate was now altogether different. With 
proselytes (adult converts) baptism was the goal, with 
children of Christian parents the basis, of catechization. 
It was generally felt that baptized children were in need 
of instruction in both doctrine and morals. But the 
Church had little sense of responsibility for this task 
before the time of Gregory the Great (590) and of 
Charlemagne (900). Through the Middle Ages the in- 
struction of children under the direct supervision of 
the Church was somewhat indifferently attended to. 
The work was performed in three ways: by sponsors, 
by teachers in schools, by priests in the confessional. 

Sponsors were a natural outgrowth of infant bap- 
tism. The name is found as early as Tertullian (On 
Baptism, c. 18). From the 8th century on they became 
an important factor in the training of baptized children 
and served as a connecting link between the home and 
the church, the parents and the priests. In the Capitu- 
laries of the Frankish kings they are charged with the 
training of children according to their baptismal vows. 
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They are held responsible at least for teaching their 
god-children the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer. The ne- 
glect of this duty by the sponsors had to be made known 
in the confessional and was sufficient ground for 
penance. 

Children were taught the doctrines of Christianity 
in cloister schools since the 9th century. The Council 
of Mayence (813) decreed that parents send their chil- 
dren to school either to the cloister or to the priest. In 
the 12th century and after, in cities, schools were opened, 
which were independent of the Church and yet were 
pervaded by a churchly spirit. In these, also, religious 
instruction was given. 

The confessional, in the second half of the Middle 
Ages, became one of the principal means of catechetical 
instruction. In the private confessional the priest was 
required to teach penitents the nature of mortal sins; 
and, if they were ignorant of the Creed and the Lord’s 
Prayer, they were refused absolution until they mem- 
orized these forms. Inquiry was made of sponsors to 
what extent they performed their duties toward the 
children in their charge. The derelict were severely re- 
buked and were compelled to amend, as far as possible, 
their shortcomings. The priests themselves taught the 
Decalogue and the Ave Maria to children, who were per- 
mitted to enter the confessional at seven and were com- 
pelled to come before fourteen. The penitential books 
contain many childlike and childish questions which 
were especially prepared for the teaching of children. 
Gerson, one of the nobler spirits of his age, in a tract 
on the Training of Children for Christ, regards the pri- 
vate confessional as the chief means for child nurture. 

We may take the practice in religious education 
among the Anglo-Saxons as typical of what was done 
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in other countries. ‘Among the duties incumbent on the 
parish priest the first was to instruct his flock in the doc- 
trines and duties of Christianity, and to extirpate from 
among them the lurking remains of paganism. * * * 
He was ordered to explain to his parishioners the ten 
commandments; to take care that all could repeat and 
understand the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed; to ex- 
pound in English, on Sundays, the portion of Scripture 
proper to the Mass of the day, and to preach, or, if he 
were unable to preach, to read at least from a book 
some lessons of instruction” (Lingard, Anglo-Saxon 
Church, c. iv.). 

Through this institution the Catholic Church keeps 
all its members, adult as well as children, in the posi- 
tion of catechumens. They are perpetually the wards 
of the Church, kept under its strictest surveillance and 
never attaining the freedom with which Christ made them 
free. The goal of the catechumenate is reached only 
when the earthly pilgrim has passed from time into 
eternity. 


II 
THE MATERIAL OF INSTRUCTION 


THE material for the instruction of the catechumen 
was not definitely fixed in the apostolic period. It 
gradually crystallized into form. At first much em- 
phasis was put on moral precepts, though doctrinal sub- 
jects were not ignored. The converts were doubtless 
taught the salient facts in the life of Jesus, such as Paul 
received from his predecessors in Christ and recounts 
in I Cor. 15:3-9. The words of Jesus, as these are pre- 
sented in the Sermon on the Mount, were probably im- 
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pressed on the applicant for baptism. Of the Teach- 
ing of the Twelve Apostles (before 150) Kriiger, in 
History of Early Christian Literature, says: “The first 
part (1-6) presents, under the image of the two paths 
of life and death, the moral precept with which the 
catechumen was to be made acquainted before baptism ; 
while the second part was addressed to those who had 
received baptism.” Here, then, we have a definite 
course of instruction laid down for catechumens in that 
portion of Christendom to which this treatise belongs. 

The letter of Pliny the Younger to the Emperor 
Trajan (110-111) implies instructions of a similar kind. 
He says of the Christians in Bithynia, “that they had been 
accustomed to come together on a fixed day before day- 
light and sing responsively a song unto Christ as God; 
and to bind themselves with an oath, not with a view 
to the commission of some crime, but, on the contrary, 
that they would not commit theft, nor robbery, nor adul- 
tery; that they would not break faith, nor refuse to re- 
store a deposit when asked for it.” The pagan Governor 
was especially impressed by the pledge of Christians to 
live a moral life. Justin Martyr (Apol. I. 61) also tells 
us that baptism was administered unto those “who were 
convinced and believed that what we teach is true and 
promise to live according to it.” 

With the rise of heresies in the Church and the de- 
velopment of theology as a rational basis of the gospel, 
more stress was laid on doctrinal instruction, especially 
on the person of Christ. By the middle of the 2d cen- 
tury, and probably some decades before 150, churches 
had baptismal confessions which were used for the in- 
struction of candidates for baptism. The earliest known 
form is that of the Roman Church. It is based on the 
trinitarian formula in the baptismal command of Matt. 
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28:19. Prof. Miller, in his Symbolik, conjectures that 
at the end of the first century it contained the following 
parts: the omnipotence of God, the birth of Jesus from 
Mary from the seed of David, his death under Pontius 
Pilate, resurrection, the coming of Christ, judgment of 
the living and the dead. This material gradually took 
the form of the Old Roman Symbol about 150 a. D., 
which ran substantially as follows: “I believe in God 
the Father almighty and in Christ Jesus his son, who 
was born of Mary the Virgin, was crucified under Pon- 
tius Pilate and buried, on the third day rose from the 
dead, ascended into heaven, sitteth on the right hand 
of the Father, from whence he cometh to judge quick 
and dead; and in Holy Spirit, resurrection of flesh.” 
(McGiffert, The Apostles’ Creed, p. 7). 

In the 4th century an elaborate course of instruction 
was given to the catechumens, in which there was prog- 
ress from the lower to the higher truths. The details 
varied according to the discretion of the teacher and 
the necessities of the taught. Two typical treatises of 
this period have been preserved. The one is by Cyril, 
of Jerusalem, entitled Catecheses; the other by Augus- 
tine, entitled de Catechizandis rudibus. The material 
was presented in the form of lectures and covered a 
wide scope. Cyril, for example, discusses the following 
topics: in the introductory lecture and Cat. 1, the signifi- 
cance of preparation for baptism; Cat. 2, sin and re- 
pentance; Cat. 3, baptism and its saving effect; Cat. 4, an 
exposition of ten dogmas, based on the articles of the 
Creed; Cat. 5, faith, in its objective and subjective sense; 
Cat. 6-17, an extended explanation of the Creed; Cat. 
18-22, an address to the baptized and an exposition of 
the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

The essential catechetical material was gradually 
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limited to the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Two Com- 
mandments of love, and an explanation of the sacra- 
ments. The Decalogue was not a part of the catechism 
before the Middle Ages, though it was used in families 
and in church services. These three parts, Cyprian and 
Augustine, the Latin Fathers, considered the essential 
truths of salvation and called “the Abbreviated Word” 
(verbum abbreviatum). They were also the substance 
of the disciplina arcant, socalled because they were kept 
strictly secret from the world at large, and were taught 
only to those who were properly prepared to receive 
them. 

Thomas Aquinas (1227-74) in his Summa, III. qu. 71, 
art. 4, speaks of instructio conversiva, which even a 
layman was permitted to give, and of the conversatio 
Christianae vitae, to which sponsors were obligated. 
The instructio consists (1) of training in the rudiments 
of faith which qualified one for receiving the sacraments, 
which devolved principally upon the priest, and (2) of 
teaching in the mysteries of the faith and the perfection 
of the Christian life (doubtless confirmation and the 
Holy Communion), which was the work of the bishop. 
Much material was added to the principal parts of a 
catechism, as may be seen from a Picture Catechism 
(Bilderkatechismus) used in the 15th century for teach- 
ing children. It contains verses adapted to memorizing 
on the following subjects: the five senses, the seven 
mortal sins, the six works of mercy, the seven sacra- 
ments, the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit, the eight 
beatitudes, the nine strange sins (aliena peccata), sins 
crying unto heaven, ten precepts. 
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II 
CATECHISMS 


Hanpsooxs for the use of the minister, parents, or 
sponsors, are of comparatively late origin. The word 
“catechism” is first found in the writings of Augustine. 
He meant by it, not a book, but a method of oral in- 
struction. ‘The questions addressed to sponsors in bap- 
tism, which were the same as those answered by prose- 
lytes in the ancient Church, were called “catechism.” 
Luther was the first to apply the word to a book designed 
for the religious instruction of youth. 

Numerous manuals, however, were in use in the 
Church before the ‘‘catechism” came into vogue. Priests, 
since the goth century, were directed to procure expositions 
of the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer. Before the invention 
of printing such expositions were necessarily in manu- 
script, and in the hands of the clergy rather than of the 
people. Among the most notable was The Exposition of 
the Monk Kero of St. Gall (8th century), including the 
Creed and the Lord’s Prayer... In the 9th century ap- 
peared a valuable catechism known as the WVeissenburg, 
composed by Otfried, and comprising the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Commandments, the Athanasian sym- 
bol and the Gloria in Excelsis. This book is of special 
significance for Protestants, since it can be shown that 
Luther made use of it in the preparation of his catechism. 
Bruno of Wurzburg (1045) was the first to expound the 
Creed and the Lord’s Prayer in questions and answers. 
The pupil asked, the teacher answered. This method 
became popular in the penitential books of the 14th and 
15th centuries. In a booklet entitled The Comfort of the 
Soul (15th century), the child says to the father con- 
fessor: “Dear father, I beseech you through our Lord 
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God, teach me what are the Ten Commandments.” The 
confessor answers: “Dear child, I would teach thee that 
thou askest God before me. The first Commandment is 
as follows: Non adorabis, etc.” 

The Waldenses and the Bohemian Brethren were 
unusually zealous in catechization and produced several 
catechisms. They accepted the standard formulas, the 
Decalogue, the Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer, and ex- 
pounded them under the topics of faith, love, hope. The 
Bohemian Catechism was sent to Luther by Bishop Luke, 
with the request that he translate it into German; which 
he refused, because he did not agree with the doctrine of 
the Lord’s Supper contained in it. 

With the invention of printing catechisms could be 
placed in the hands of the laity. One of the earliest 
methods of popularizing the contents was the use of 
illustrated wall tablets, containing the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Decalogue. They were hung up in homes 
and schools, especially among the poorer people and the 
peasants. A Tablet of the Christian Life appeared in 
the 15th century, with the following admonition: “All 
good Christians ought to have it for themselves, their 
children, and their servants in their homes.” Lvuther’s 
small catechism, in its original edition, was printed on 
two tablets for use in homes and schools. 

To summarize, we find that the Reformers accepted 
the standardized material of the catechisms of the Catholic 
Church—the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Com- 
mandments, with explanations of the sacraments. They 
also adopted the form of questions and answers intro- 
duced by Bruno. Some, even, like Leo Jude in his large 
catechism, assigned the questions to the pupil and the an- 
swers to the teacher. They also used the tablets for the 


walls of homes and schools. The catechisms, however, 
2 
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were prepared in the language of the people, instead of, 
the more stately Latin of the medieval Church. Yet it 
must be remembered that bishops and councils reiterated 
the demand that the main parts of the catechism be ex- 
pounded in the vulgar tongue. Special stress was laid by 
the Reformers on the instruction of children for confirma- 
tion, as well as of adults, whose education in religion had 
been sadly neglected for generations. The distinctive ge- 
nius of Protestantism appears in the oft repeated ques- 
tions, both in Lutheran and Reformed catechisms: “What 
is this?” “What do you understand by this?” “What dost 
thou believe concerning this?” etc. The catechumen is 
supposed not only to memorize sacred formulas, but to 
have a personal experience and understanding of the 
truth which they contain. 


CHAPTER II 


EVANGELICAL CATECHISMS BEFORE THE HEIDEL- 
BERG CATECHISM 


HE catechisms of the Protestant churches are natur- 
ally classified as Lutheran and Reformed. In Ger- 
many a number of catechisms were published before the 
appearance of Luther’s two catechisms, and in Switzer- 
land and Germany, among the Zwinglians and Calvinists, 
the forerunners of the Heidelberg were even more numer- 
ous. These preparatory works, however, were quickly 
superseded by the Small Catechism of Luther and the 
Heidelberg Catechism of Ursinus and Olevianus, both of 
which have become authoritative symbols in the respective 
churches. 


I 
LUTHERAN CATECHISMS 


In a work by F. Cohrs, “Die evangelischen Katechis- 
musversuche vor Luthers Enchiridion” (1900-02), he 
catalogues and describes a long series of catechetical 
works before Luther’s catechisms (1526). One of the 
earliest, known as Questions for Children, came from 
the Bohemian Brethren (1502). Luther became ac- 
quainted with it in 1523, and followed it in putting the 
Decalogue in the first part of his catechism. His col- 
league, Melancthon, published\ an Enchiridion (Hand- 
book) in 1525. It contained an explanation of the Deca- 
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logue, the Lord’s Prayer, and selections from the Scrip- 
tures, with an appendix for instruction in reading and a 
brief course on morals based on passages from the seven 
ancient sages. In 1527 he also issued Passages in which 
the whole Christian Life is Contained. An anonymous 
booklet for the instruction of laymen and children. ap- 
peared in 1525, comprising for the first time the five main 
parts (fiinf Hauptstiicke)—the Commandments, the 
Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the two Sacraments. The 
“first actually evangelical catechism’? was Baders Ge- 
sprachbiichlein (Conversational Booklet) in 1526. John 
Brentz issued Questions on the Christian Faith for Youth 
(1527 or 8), which contained expositions of the five main 
parts in a clear, childlike, and confessional form. His 
large catechism did not appear until 1535. From the 
hands of Andrew Althamer we have Catechetical In- 
struction in the Christian Faith; how the Youth are to 
be taught and trained (1528). It was the first book in 
which the material was arranged in questions and answers 
and which had the term “‘catechism” in its title. Valuable 
as these books were, they fell into the background after 
Luther’s catechisms were circulated. 

Even before Luther published his 95 theses (1517), 
he felt the need of explaining to the people the traditional 
catechetical material. Traces of such feeling are in 
evidence at least since 1516. For the aid of those who 
came to the confessional he prepared a Short Explanation 
of the Ten Commandments (1518). This was followed 
by Short Directions on how one is to Confess his Sins 
(1518), in substance an explanation of the Decalogue. 
The material in these two minor tracts was published in 
A Short Form of the Ten Commandments, the Creed, and 
the Lord’s Prayer (1520). Three of the main parts of 
a catechism were for the first time combined by Luther 
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in this single treatise—the most significant preparatory 
work for his catechisms. In the preface he defines the 
internal relation between the Commandments, the Creed 
and the Lord’s Prayer. Since his definition suggests the 
plan of arrangement in the Heidelberg Catechism, we 
submit it at some length :— 


“There are three things which a man must know in 
order to be saved :— 


“First, he must know what he is to do and what he 
is to avoid. Second, when he realizes that he cannot of 
his own power do what is required of him, nor refrain 
from that which is forbidden, he must know where he 
should seek and find the power necessary. In the third 
place, he must know how to seek and find it. The sick 
man is a case in point. If he would recover, he must 
first know the nature of his illness, and also what he may 
do and what he may not do. Then, he must know where 
the remedy is to be found that will enable him to do as 
a healthy man does. Lastly, he must desire, seek, and 
secure that remedy. By a similar process the command- 
ments teach a man to recognize his malady, so that he 
realizes and experiences what he can do and what he 
cannot do, what he can avoid and what he cannot avoid, 
with the result that he recognizes himself as a sinful 
and wicked man. 

“Then, secondly, the Creed offers grace as a remedy, 
and he is enabled to be godly and keep the command- 
ments. It reveals God and his mercy, made available 
and offered through Christ. 

“Thirdly, the Lord’s Prayer teaches him how to desire 
and seek this grace, and shows how to secure it, by 
means of regular, humble and comforting prayer. Thus 
grace shall be given him and he shall be saved through 
the fulfilment of the commandments. These three things 
virtually comprise the entire Scriptures.” 


The need of a “coarse (groben), plain, simple, good 
catechism” (Deutsche Messe, 1526), was brought home 
to him in two ways: by the revolutionary disturbances 
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at Wittenberg (1521-22) and by the visitation of the 
churches of Saxony (1528). In his experience with the 
radicals he saw clearly that the Church could be recon- 
structed on evangelical bases only by grounding pastors 
and people in the essentia] truths of salvation. “The 
minimum of knowledge for a Christian” he defined later 
on in the Foreword of the Large Catechism, as follows: 
“However, for the common people we would be satisfied 
if they learned the three parts, which Christendom has 
received as a heritage from olden times’—the Decalogue, 
Creed, and Lord’s Prayer. Suiting the action to the 
word he preached a series of catechetical sermons in 
Wittenberg during the Lenten season. As a guide for 
adults and children he resolved on the preparation of 
a catechism in 1525. He urged Jonas and Agricola to 
prepare a work of this sort, but for unknown reasons 
they failed to comply with his request. He delivered 
another course of catechetical sermons in 1528, which 
were taken down in writing by Deacon George Rorer. 
“In these memoranda,” says Kolde, “one can trace the 
gradual growth of Luther’s explanation of the main parts 
of his catechisms.” 

Upon his return from the visitation of the Saxon 
churches he was so impressed with the urgent need of 
preparing popular religious handbooks, that he set himself 
to the task without further delay. In the preface of his 
Small Catechism we catch a glimpse of the motive which 
compelled him to so difficult an undertaking: 

“The deplorable condition in which I found the 
religious affairs of your parishes on my recent visit of 
inspection has impelled me to publish this concise and 
simple Catechism. Merciful God, what wretched ignor- 
ance I beheld! The common people—especially in the 


villages—apparently have no knowledge whatever of 
Christian doctrine, and even many pastors are ignorant 
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and incapable teachers. 

“Though all are called Christians and have the privi- 
lege of the sacraments, yet they cannot even repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer, nor the Creed, nor the Ten Command- 
ments. They live like brutes, and, having now the light 
of the Gospel, rankly abuse their Christian liberty.” 

The ideal which he strove to realize in his catechisms 
he defined in the preface of the Deutsche Messe (1526): 

“Catechism means instruction, by which one teaches 
and shows the heathen who desire to become Christians, 
what they are to believe, to do, to abstain from, to know, 
in Christianity. This instruction must be given in ser- 
mons, and be repeated and read in homes.” 

He began the work in January, 1529, as we learn 
from a letter, dated January 15, to Martin Gorlitz, of 
Braunschweig, in which he writes: “I am engaged in 
preparing a catechism for crude villagers (pro rudibus 
paganis)”. He refers doubtless to the Large Catechism. 
But he was preparing at the same time a catechism in 
the form of tablets (tabulae) for children and the 
family (pro pueris et familia). The tablet, as we have 
seen, was in use in the latter part of the Middle Ages 
and was adopted by Luther as the most suitable way 
for the publication of the Small Catechism in its original 
form. The first tablet, with the Decalogue, Creed, and 
Lord’s Prayer, appeared in 1529; the second, with the 
exposition of Confession, Baptism, and the Lord’s Sup- 
per, in March, 1529. None of these tablets has been 
preserved. The original edition was quickly exhausted. 
A Low German translation of the tablets by Bugenhagen 
came out in book form in April, 1529. The original 
edition was issued in a booklet by Luther not until May, 
1529, to be followed in a short time by a second edition. 
The Large Catechism was published in April of the same 


year. 
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Luther deserves the credit for giving the catechetical 
material of the ancient Church a fixed form in the five 
parts of the Small Catechism. These he acknowledged 
to be “a heritage from olden times,” and considered as 
the necessary knowledge of a Christian. The material 
was taken into the Reformed catechisms, though the 
order of arrangement was changed. The plan of the 
Heidelberg is probably taken from Lutheran sources; 
its Christocentric character, also, according to which 
the Christian’s comfort is based, not on knowledge nor on 
the covenant of God, but on the one offering of Christ 
on the Cross, indicates a Lutheran and a Melanc- 
thonian trend. All this shows in a general way the 
close relation between the catechetical traditions of the 
Lutheran and Reformed churches and the importance 
of recognizing the influence of the one on the other 
in their development in the 16th century. 


i 
REFORMED CATECHISMS 


THE authors of the Heidelberg Catechism had the 
benefit of a rich catechetical heritage, not only from the 
Lutheran Church, but also from the Reformed Church. 
The earliest known attempts at the making of catechisms 
among the Reformed are two tablets: the one prepared 
in Strasburg, undated, the other in Zurich by Leo Jude 
(1525). The former contained the text of the Ten 
Commandments, with the traditional numbering, and 
brief explanations; the latter has the Commandments, 
the Lord’s Prayer, the Ave Maria, and the Creed, without 
explanation. Other preliminary and tentative works in 
the formative period were prepared by Oecolampadius, 
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Questions and Answers for the Instruction of Children 
(43 Quu. 1525); by Johann Zwick, of Constance, 
Concise Exposition of the Lord’s Prayer, and, in 1520, 
An Exposition of the Creed; by Konrad Sam, of Ulm, 
Christian Instruction of Youth (1528); by Hans Ger- 
hardt, Question and Answer (1525), a description of the 
true faith in the form of a dialogue. All of these tracts, 
or booklets, are earnest efforts to meet a widely felt need, 
yet none of them was more than a preliminary work 
preparing the way for a greater catechism in the future. 

The catechisms in which the distinctively Reformed 
characteristics were gradually wrought out, and which 
were the background of the Heidelberg, may be divided 
into five groups, according to the place of composition, as 
follows: the Catechisms of (1) Strasburg, (2) Upper 
Germany, (3) Zurich, (4) Geneva, (5) Emden and 
London (Lasco and Micronius). In Strasburg three 
men were prominent, Bucer, Capito, and Matthias Zell; 
in Upper Germany, Jacob Otther, Boniface Wolfhart, 
and Johann Meckhart; in Zurich, Leo Jude; in Geneva, 
John Calvin; and in Emden and London, Lasco and 
Micronius. The Catechisms of each of these men are 
enumerated in Lang’s Heidelberger Katechismus, etc., 
chap. 1. Space permits us to cite only those works 
which had a direct influence on the preliminary drafts 
of Ursinus and on the Heidelberg—Leo Jude, Christian 
Introduction (1534); A Short Catechism (1535), A 
Brief Formula of the Christian Religion (1538 or 9); 
Bullinger, Fifteen Sermons (1549-51), Catechism 
Written for Adults (1559); Calvin, Catechism of the 
Genevan Church (1545); Lasco, Short Investigation of 
the Faith (1553) ; Micronius, Short Catechism; and Cate- 
chism for Children, by the preachers of Emden (1554). 
These sources are doubtless referred to in a general way 
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by Olevianus in a letter to Bullinger, when he speaks of 
the Heidelberg as “devout meditations gathered not of 
one, but of many.” 

In this series of Reformed catechisms one can trace 
a gradual advance in the art of making catechisms, as 
well as the growth of a distinctively Reformed type. 
Leo Jude was the first to adopt the order and the num- 
bering of the Ten Commandments as now generally in 
vogue in the Reformed churches. In a work of Capito 
of Strasburg the address in the Lord’s Prayer, Pater 
Noster in Latin, is translated into German Unser Vater, 
instead of Vater Unser as by Luther. The petition, 
“deliver us from evil” (von dem tibel) is made to read, 
“deliver us from the evil one” (von dem Bésen). The 
division of the material into five parts—the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Commandments, Baptism, and the 
Lord’s Supper—was taken by Bucer from Luther’s Small 
Catechism and was generally adopted by the Reformed 
Churches. The earlier catechisms were cumbersome and 
impractical. They lacked the experimental and confes- 
sional note. The material of some was not divided into 
questions and answers. In others, when so arranged, the 
pupil was to ask the question and the teacher to answer. 
The speculative, theological, and at times the polemical 
elements, bulked so large that the material was not 
adapted for the instruction of youth. Bucer simplified 
the contents, eliminated the speculative parts, and re- 
tained that which was useful for quickening the life and 
enriching the faith of the catechumen. In his catechism, 
for example, not a word is found about predestination, 
though he himself was a predestinarian. He, also, re- 
iterated the personal and experimental question, “What 
does this profit thee?” and “What are you to learn by 
this?’ One of the definite and permanent results of the 
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catechetical development in the Reformed Churches was 
the distinction made between religion and theology, be- 
tween faith and dogma; a catechism having to do with 
the former and not with the latter. 

The idea of the covenants, which played so large a 
part in Reformed theology, is found in the catechisms 
of Jude and Bullinger. The Zwinglian spirit was per- 
petuated in Reformed catechisms by Jude. Calvin in- 
troduced precise definitions, logical arrangement, group- 
ing of the material, and practical expositions. He 
placed the Commandments after the Creed, so as to make 
them the rule of life for the believers, as well as a mirror 
of sin for the impenitent. Lasco framed the answers 
so as to make them an expression of the catechumen’s 
experience. He was, also, most successful in the prac- 
tical application of the truth to the life of the pupil. 

The tendency in all these catechisms is toward a 
common type, the biblical and the experimental. There 
is, also, a marked advance in simplicity, conciseness, 
brevity, as we pass from the earlier to the later cate- 
chisms. Yet two things are still to be desired: (1) a 
form of questions and answers, showing clearly whether 
catechumens are to be taught by a kind of doctrinal 
conversation, or by catechetical questions; (2) an organic 
relation of the several parts of the catechism, so that 
each part is controlled by a central idea. A catechism 
which would include these excellences, and exclude the 
defects of its forerunners, would approach the ideal of 
the catechetical art—a claim which may be made, in part 
at least, for the Heidelberg. 

The immediate preparation for the composition of 
the new catechism was made by Ursinus in two prelim- 
inary works (Vorarbeiten) in Latin: Summa Theologiae 
and Catechesis Minor. Alting’s statement in the History 
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of the Church of the Palatinate that Olevianus, also, 
prepared a preparatory tract on the Covenant of Grace, 
is no longer tenable. Not a trace of this work can be 
found, and it was probably confused with his Firm 
Foundation (Festen Grund), written after the Heidelberg 
was published. 

The Summa Theologiae was prepared in the autumn 
of 1561, as an outline for the instruction of students in 
the Sapienz College in the city of Heidelberg. It contains 
323 questions, and covers 47 octavo pages. It was writ- 
ten without a reference to the religious controversies of 
the times, nor was it intended as a preparatory work for 
a catechism. The author made use of the earlier Re- 
formed catechisms and was evidently under Melancthon’s 
influence. The only allusion to current controversies is 
found in the reiteration of the doctrine of the perse- 
verance of the saints, which recalls the conflict between 
Marbach and Zanchius at Strasburg. 

The Catechesis Minor, with 108 questions, was pre- 
pared by Ursinus, doubtless after frequent conferences 
with his associates, as a basis for the proposed catechism. 
In both form and spirit it differed from the Summa Theo- 
logiae. It reveals in some points a mediating or concilia- 
tory tendency. The Elector had subscribed the modified 
Augsburg Confession and was naturally inclined to tone 
down certain Zwinglian and Calvinistic doctrines so as 
to make them conform to the Confession and to conciliate 
his Lutheran subjects. This tendency accounts, at least 
in part, for the attitude of the Catechism toward the 
doctrine of predestination, the Lord’s Supper, and 
church discipline. 

In the Summa Theologiae the covenants are the con- 
trolling idea, in the Catechesis Minor the idea of salvation 
through Christ is central. In this respect it approaches 
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Melancthon’s Loci and the Epistle to the Romans. The 
threefold division of the Heidelberg is brought out in the 
third question of Minor: “What does the Word of God 
teach?” “First, it shows us our misery ; then, how we are 
delivered from it; and what gratitude we should show 
to God for this deliverance.” The relation of divine 
sovereignty to the origin of evil, discussed at length in 
the Summa, is practically ignored. The ministry of the 
Church, magnified by the Genevans as the instrument of 
the Holy Spirit, is reduced to the “preaching of the 
Gospel” and “the use of the Holy Sacraments.” In the 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, the Catechesis Minor also 
departed from the Swmma, which offered an unsatisfac- 
tory complex of Zwinglian and Calvinistic ideas. For 
three things the smaller work was indebted to the Lon- 
don Confessions of Lasco and the Emden Catechism of 
Micronius: the assurance of the forgiveness of sin 
through the death of Christ, the idea of the impartation 
of the body and blood of Christ as spiritual food unto 
eternal life, and the pledging of the communicant to a 
holy and benevolent life. The first two ideas were taken 
into the Heidelberg, but the third was omitted, probably 
for the purpose of conciliation. 

The Catechesis Minor may be considered a tentative 
draft for the new catechism. The difference between 
the Heidelberg and the preliminary Latin draft of Minor 
must be accounted for by the suggestions made by the 
Theological Faculty, the Palatinate ministers, Olevianus, 
and the Elector Frederick III. This is in accord with the 
statement in the preface of the original edition that the 
Catechism was prepared “with the counsel and additions 
of the whole Theological Faculty, all the Superintendents, 
and the foremost ministers.” 

However much the Catechesis Minor deviates from 
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the Summa Theologiae, Prof. Lang concludes that the 
theological character of the former is not changed, but 
that the difference appears mainly in the general abbrevi- 
ation of the material (108 instead of 323 questions), its 
practical bent, the elimination of speculative questions, 
the emphasis on the religious and ethical motives—all of 
which were an improvement on the Summa and were a 
positive advance toward a better catechism than had thus 
far been produced. 

Yet it must be observed that in the Catechesis Minor 
the resemblance to Calvin’s Catechism is not so marked 
as in the Summa. In the former appears the influence 
of the German Reformation. The relation of the first 
two parts, Man’s Sin and Man’s Salvation, is found in 
the catechisms of the Lutheran type, especially in 
Luther’s Short Form of the Commandments, the Creed, 
and the Lord’s Prayer, quoted above. Prof. Reu (Quel- 
len zur Geschichte des kirchlichen Unterrichts, Erster 


Band) publishes a catechism which he has recently 
brought to light, entitled, Kurtzen Ordenlichen summa, 


etc., Heidelberg. John Kohle, 1558. It is a reprint of 
an original published in Regensburg, 1554, and contains 
the threefold disposition of material followed by Ursinus 
in the third question of the Catechesis Minor and in the 
Heidelberg Catechism. Reu concludes that “one of the 
most renowned advantages of the Heidelberg Catechism, 
the systematic disposition of its material, is taken from a 
catechetical work which comes from a Lutheran source.” 
The idea of thankfulness as the bond of union between 
the Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer, in the third 
part, is also a characteristic of the earlier German cate- 
chisms. “Just at these points,” says Lang, “the whole 
work, Catechesis Minor, reaches far deeper into the evan- 
gelical conception of salvation, than the Genevan Cate- 
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chism ; and here, also, we observe for the first time, even 
in the preliminary work of the Heidelberg, an organic 
growth beyond Calvinism without giving up its positive 
truths, or entering into opposition against it.” 

After this brief résumé of the catechetical works of 
the Lutheran and Reformed theologians before the year 
1563, the somewhat rhetorical statement of Max Goebel 
will appear to be in close conformity to the facts of 
history: “The Heidelberg Catechism may in the true 
sense of the term be considered the flower and fruit of 
the whole German and French Reformation. It has 
Lutheran inwardness, Melancthonian clearness, Zwing- 
lian simplicity, and Calvinistic fire, harmoniously 
blended.” It is not simply the work of a man, but the 
ripe product of an historical process of two generations, 
yea, in a measure of fifteen centuries. 


CHAPTER III 


THE REFORMATION IN THE PALATINATE AND THE 
CONVERSION OF FREDERICK III. TO CALVINISM 


I 
THE INTRODUCTION OF THE REFORMATION 


HE Reformation was introduced into the Pala- 
tinate at a comparatively late date. From the 
year 1508 to 1544 the government of the electorate was 
in the hands of Louis I. While he was not an active 
opponent of reform, and at times even seemed favorably 
inclined to it, he was never an ardent patron of the 
evangelical cause. He was disposed by nature to prefer 
peace and harmony in his realm rather than strife and 
division, which always attended the introduction of the 
Protestant régime. Accordingly he remained a moderate 
Catholic to the day of his death. 

He was succeeded by his aged brother, Frederick II., 
who, owing to his life of adventure as well as to his 
close personal connection with the Catholic house of Haps- 
burg, had hitherto taken but little interest in the religious 
questions of the age. But the people of the Palatinate 
had in the meanwhile come under the influence of the 
new spirit. His nephew, Otho Henry, had already 
(1542) introduced Lutheranism into the Newburg por- 
tion of the Palatinate and had joined the Protestant 
League of Schmalcald. On the 28th of March, 1545, 
the Elector Frederick II. appealed to Melancthon for 
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counsel. But before his advice was carried out the im- 
patience of the people outran the hesitation of the 
Prince. On Sunday, December 20, 1545, as the mass 
was about to be celebrated in the Church of the Holy 
Ghost at Heidelberg, the whole assembly began to sing 
with loud voice the evangelical hymn, Es ist das Heil 
uns kommen her, long in use as a signal of reform. 
The Elector was obedient to the voice of the people and 
decreed the introduction of a new order of worship. 
On Christmas, 1545, the Lord’s Supper was administered 
in the evangelical way in the chapel of the castle, and on 
January 3, 1546, a similar service was held in the Church 
of the Holy Ghost before a large assembly of the people. 

While the Reformation was now recognized by the 
Elector and hailed by the people, the movement so 
auspiciously begun received a serious check. The League 
of Schmalcald, organized by the evangelical princes and 
nobles of Germany for the defense of Protestantism 
against the Catholic emperor and princes, was disinte- 
grated by the defeat of the Protestant forces in the battle 
of Mihlberg, April 25, 1547. The members and friends 
of the League suffered the displeasure of the Emperor. 
Though Frederick was only a supporter, not a member, 
of the League, yet he and his people came in for their 
share of trouble. The Reformation in the Palatinate was 
temporarily stopped, and Catholic institutions and 
forms were restored. Priests returned to the parishes, 
mass was celebrated in the churches, and Catholic pro- 
fessors taught in the University. For four years the 
people had to suffer the impositions of the Emperor and 
the Pope, and found relief only through the victories of 
the Elector Maurice of Saxony, who curbed the danger- 
ous encroachments of the Emperor and wrested from him 


the Treaty of Passau. Through the religious Peace of 
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Augsburg, 1555, the Lutheran faith was given the same 
legal recognition as the Catholic throughout the empire, 
and the princes were free to establish in their provinces 
either the one or the other of these two churches. 

The provisions of this peace encouraged Frederick 
to advance the evangelical cause. He issued orders for 
the introduction of a new church order, opened the 
Sapienz College for the training of preachers in an Au- 
gustinian convent at Heidelberg, and in 1556 offered an 
asylum in his dominions to the Protestants who had been 
driven from England by the persecutions of Queen Mary. 
Three days before his death (Feb. 26, 1556) he, together 
with his wife and forty courtiers, partook of the Lord’s 
Supper in both kinds. 

The successor of Frederick, Otho Henry, was pro- 
claimed with joy and confidence by the evangelical por- 
tion of his subjects. He was known to be in cordial 
sympathy with the Reformation, and he proved true to 
popular expectations. As early as March, 1556, he or- 
dered that, for the future, nothing but the pure doctrine 
of the gospel should be preached in his domains and that 
all papal superstitions should be removed. A commis- 
sion was appointed to visit and inspect the churches, 
make a report of their condition, and devise plans for 
their thorough renovation. He established a Consistory 
(Kirchenrath), two ministers and two laymen, who were 
given charge of the ecclesiastical affairs of the country. 
The University was revived by the appointment of evan- 
gelical professors. The sum of 1,200 florins was appro- 
priated for the support of students for the ministry. An 
order of worship was prepared for use in the churches, 
and the Augsburg Confession and its Apology became 
the form of doctrine for preachers and_ professors. 
Otho’s propitious reign, however, was cut short by his 
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sudden death, February 12, 1559. 


Il 
FREDERICK’S CONVERSION TO CALVINISM 


THE successor of Otho Henry was the Elector Fred- 
erick III., known in history as the Pious. His character 
is admirably described by Von Alpen in his History and 
Literature of the Heidelberg Catechism: “He was a great 
Prince, whose name is dear to the Reformed Church and 
who was the originator of the Heidelberg Catechism; and 
by its means gave endurance and perpetuity to the Re- 
formed Church. His name can never be forgotten. 
Apart from all the insignia of princely power, he was a 
truly great man. For schools of learning and benevolent 
institutions he did more than all his predecessors had ef- 
fected. The entire revenue of the suppressed convents 
was devoted to these objects. He renounced the customary 
pomp of the court, and introduced a simple style of living, 
in order to enable him to devote twenty thousand ducats 
of his yearly revenues to the endowment of seats of 
learning and charitable institutions. With a diligence 
that never abated, he proved the systems of doctrine 
which then divided religious attention, and adhered with 
warm unshaken devotion to that form of faith which, 
after painful and earnest thought, he had adopted as 
tHe TRUTH:” 

When he entered upon his reign he found not only 
his own province, but all Europe, the Germans and the 
Swiss in particular, engaged in a bitter theological con- 
troversy. The question at issue was the doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper, which was the original cause of division 
between Luther and Zwingli. The Lutherans were them- 
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selves divided into two groups—the ultra-Lutherans and 
the Melancthonians. The latter, on account of their lean- 
ing towards Calvin in their views of the Lord’s Supper, 
were denounced as Crypto-Calvinists. The Reformed 
were, also, divided into two classes, known as Zwinglians 
and Calvinists; commonly, however, the distinction be- 
tween the two was not sharply made by the Germans. 

The Reformation in the Palatinate from its begin- 
ning was under the influence of Melancthon, who was a 
native of Bretten and who, since 1545, was the confiden- 
tial adviser of the electors in all measures of reform. 
When, therefore, the Augsburg Confession was accepted 
by the Palatinate Church, it was the Confession as al- 
tered by Melancthon, who, in 1540, undertook to amend 
the original Confession of 1530, especially in the article 
on the Lord’s Supper. The amended form was an 
approach toward the Calvinistic theory of the Sacra- 
ment. Thus the Lutheranism of the Palatinate was of 
a mild and conciliatory type, and, in a way, a preparation 
for a transition to Calvinism or the doctrines of the 
Reformed Church. 

The princes and provinces of Germany were at this 
time divided into two unequal groups by the religious 
question. The ultra-Lutherans, who contended for the 
unmodified doctrines of Luther as embodied in the 
original Augsburg Confession of 1530, prevailed in 
Thuringia, Lower Saxony, Mecklenburg and Pomer- 
ania; John Frederick of Saxony was their leader among 
the princes, and the University of Jena their theological 
center. he princes who championed a liberal Luther- 
anism, known also as Melancthonianism, were the electors 
of Saxony and of the Palatinate, the Landgrave Philip of 
Hesse, and the dukes of Wtirtemberg and Zweibriicken. 
Melancthon, in his zeal to heal the breach between the 
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Lutherans and the Reformed, modified the doctrine 
of the Lord’s Supper in new editions of the Augsburg 
Confession, so that it might be acceptable to the Germans 
and the Swiss. He came into substantial agreement with 
Calvin on the Sacrament, since the latter had, also, devi- 
ated from the Zwinglian view and in some respects ap- 
proached the Lutheran doctrine. Yet neither Melanc- 
thon nor any of the German princes or theologians was 
prepared to profess himself a Calvinist. Many of them, 
indeed, confounded Calvinism with Zwinglianism and 
considered it a detestable Swiss sect. Most of them, the 
Elector Frederick included, accepted the Augsburg Con- 
fession in its altered form, especially that of 1540. 

The conditions were at hand for a bitter theological 
controversy, which ended in Frederick’s conversion to 
the Reformed faith. Even in the reign of the broad- 
minded Otho Henry, men of different theological ten- 
dencies were chosen to office in Church and State. The 
Palatinate bordered on Switzerland and was close to 
France, which made it both natural and easy for the 
theologians to find entrance into positions of prominence 
in the court and university circles of Heidelberg. Be- 
sides, Melancthon, who was the adviser of Otho, recom- 
mended men, regardless of nationality or of theological 
tendencies, provided they were otherwise fitted for the 
position. 

Among the officers, ecclesiastical and civil, before 
Frederick’s succession to the throne, were the Court- 
Judge (Hofrichter) Erasmus von Venningen and the 
Chancellor von Minkwitz, strict Lutherans; Count 
George of Erbach and Marschal Hans Pleickard Land- 
schad, who were Melancthonians ; while Count Valentine of 
Erbach and the Councillors Dr. Philip Heyles, Sebastian 
Heuring, Christopher Probus, and the private secretary 
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Cirler were inclined to the Reformed doctrine. In the 
Consistory the different parties were represented. The 
General Superintendent Hesshus was a Lutheran of the 
straitest sort, the Court Preacher Diller a mediationalist,_ 
and Thomas Erastus, Christopher Ehem (Oheim) and 
Michael Benther were Reformed. In the University the 
opponents of ultra-Lutheranism had a majority. In the 
theological faculty the Frenchman Boquin was a zealous 
Calvinist. 

In the first years of his reign the Elector Frederick 
appointed other men from different lands, each adding 
strength to one or the other party. Wenceslaus Zuleger, 
a student of theology and jurisprudence in Geneva, and 
of course a Calvinist, was chosen president of the Con- 
sistory. One of the first acts of Zuleger was to invite 
to Heidelberg a young man destined to play a prominent 
part in the church of the Palatinate—Caspar Olevianus. 
At first he served as professor in the Sapienz College, 
then as third theological professor in the University, but 
he soon found his most congenial sphere in the pulpit and 
in the Consistory. Early in 1561 Emmanuel Tremellius, a 
learned Italian and a convert of the Reformed Church in 
Switzerland, was appointed to the chair of Old Testament 
exegesis. Peter Dathenus, of the Netherlands, alse 
Reformed, became tutor to the princes and a member of 
the Consistory. In December, 1561, the theological 
faculty acquired one of its most distinguished members 
in Zacharias Ursinus of Breslau, a favorite disciple of 
Melancthon, a resident for some time in Zurich and 
Geneva, and inclined toward the doctrines of Calvin. In 
the few years which followed, the Calvinistic party was 
increased by the arrival of Lambert Pithopéus of De- 
venter, and Francis Zanchius of Alzano. Theologically 
the leaders in Church and State in Heidelberg, about 
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1560-63, may be grouped under four heads—the Luther- 
ans, the Melancthonians, the Zwinglians, the Calvinists. 
Each school differed from the others on certain major 
or minor points. But when the crisis came in the con- 
troversy, the Melancthonians, Zwinglians, and Calvin- 
ists united as one man against the extreme and violent 
Lutheranism of Hesshus. Hesshus, the General Super- 
intendent, believed himself called into the kingdom for 
such time as this. He was by temperament, training and 
conviction, a controversialist and a stern champion of 
orthodoxy. The controversy began in a disagreement 
between himself and Klebitz, a deacon in the church at 
Heidelberg. Hesshus charged Bernard Hexammer, a 
professor at Edenkoben, with holding Zwinglian views, 
and refuted certain doctrines which he maintained were 
held by Calvin and Zwingli. Klebitz reproached the 
Superintendent with misrepresenting these doctrines. 
The private controversy was the spark which burned into 
a flame and spread over all Heidelberg. The already 
existing parties took sides, three of them consolidating 
against Hesshus. In the absence of the Elector at Augs- 
burg, Hesshus took the controversy out of the lecture 
room and council chamber into the pulpit. He con- 
demned not only Klebitz as a heretic, but also the pro- 
fessors of the University and even the Magistrate of the 
City. In vain did the electoral Mayor command a cessa- 
tion of hostilities until Frederick should return. Hesshus 
placed both the Mayor and the Deacon under the ban of 
the Church. He spurned the offers of mediation for 
peace by the more moderate men. When the Elector 
returned, he was equally powerless to quell the disturb- 
ance. He dismissed both Hesshus and Klebitz, in order 
that peace might be restored. He sent to Melancthon 
for counsel, and at his suggestion he introduced a modi- 
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fied formula of the Lord's Supper; but the Lutheran 
zealot remained intractable. A number of ministers and 
civil officers were requested to resign or were dismissed, 
so that the influence of the extremists was reduced and 
the strength of the moderate Lutherans was increased. 
All this time, however, the Elector was a loyal Lutheran 
of the Melancthonian type and gave no evidence of 2 
direct leaning toward Calvinism. 

To trace the course of events which led up to the 
request for the preparation of a new catechism, we shall 
have to consider the steps in Frederick's transition from 
the Lutheran to the Reformed Faith. 

He was born a Catholic, February 14, 1515, married 
in 1537 a princess of the house of Brandenburg-Kulm- 
bach, a devout Lutheran and a woman of rare gifts. 
Little is known of the first 20 years of his married life, 
which he spent in privacy in the castle of Birkenfeld, 
while his father was on the throne. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that a few years after his marriage, under the 
influence of his wife, he turned from Catholicism to 
Lutheranism. The change brought upon him the dis- 
pleasure of his father, who reduced his annual income 
to such an extent that he actually felt the pinch of pov- 
erty in his growing family. Elated as his wife must 
have been by his conversion, she was no less chagrined 
when Frederick was infected with the “poison of Cal- 
vinism.” In vain did she throw every possible safe 
guard around him so as to prevent his acceptance of the 
Reformed faith; yet, in the end, in spite of her early 
training and her strong prejudices, she became a Calvin- 
ist herself. 

When he acceded to the throne, the Elector was a 
Lutheran, by nature moderate and averse to sects and 
factions, and bent upon maintaining the unity of Pro- 
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testantism in Germany. He looked upon the Zwinglians 
and Calvinists as sectarians, though he was tolerant to- 
ward them. The unreasonable stubbornness of Hesshus 
and his party, however, was a great offense to Frederick, 
who was disposed to find a mediating formula which 
would reconcile the different Lutheran groups in his own 
realm and in Germany throughout. He was in full 
accord with Melancthon’s “Opinion” (Gutachten, 1560), 
in which document the Reformer proposed a consensus 
formula on the Lord’s Supper and expressed the hope 
that the controversy on both sides might be ended by its 
adoption. “Whosoever will not be satisfied with such a 
solution may be at liberty to have his own opinion, but 
let him forever hold his peace among the people.” 

Frederick, however, did not blindly follow the coun- 
sel of Melancthon. He became a close student of the 
Scriptures and of theology. He believed that, though 
he was only “a poor simple layman” (ei armer ein- 
faltiger Laye), with the aid of the Holy Spirit he might, 
by prayer and patient search for the truth, understand 
the questions at issue as well as did the learned doctors. 
Often a whole day long and far into the night he read the 
Bible and theological writings. His Marschall boasted 
that “his godly devout master sacrificed sleep, health, and 
pleasure that he might find truth.” 

A series of events, doubtless, had profound influence 
in preparing the Elector for his final transition to Cal- 
vinism. He was repelled by the bigotry and intolerance 
of the ultra-Lutherans, Hesshus and his school. ‘The 
disputation at Heidelberg (1560) between the Lutheran 
Stdssel and the Calvinist Boquin, on the doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper, seems to have disposed him more favor- 
ably to the positions held by Boquin, though he did not 
at once become a Calvinist. He still adhered to the 
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moderate type of Lutheranism. Two months after the 
disputation he issued a decree that all the preachers who 
refused to accept Melancthon’s formula on the Lord’s 
Supper should be dismissed. 

At the Naumberg Diet of German Princes (1561), 
which was called to heal the divisions in German Luther- 
anism, Frederick finally defended the modified form of 
the Augsburg Confession. His eyes were opened to 
the fact that the original Confession of 1530, in the doc- 
trine on the Lord’s Supper, was “papistic.’ Though 
the majority of the princes were under the influence of 
theologians who considered Art. 10 (on the Lord’s 
Supper) in the altered Augsburg Confession of 1540 
an apostasy from true Lutheranism, the Elector re- 
iterated his demand for the adoption of the latter as a 
basis of union between all parties. After days of argu- 
ment and conference the majority of the members of 
the Diet subscribed, largely under Frederick’s leadership, 
the Augsburg Confession as interpreted by Melancthon 
in its later editions. In this sense the Elector ever after- 
wards was true to the Confession, yet always with the 
proviso that “it contains nothing that does not agree 
with the Scriptures’—‘‘the first step,” says Kluckhohn, 
“towards a truly Reformed point of view.” 

About this time (1560-61) the Elector came more 
directly under the influence of men of Reformed convic- 
tions. Some of these, like Boquin, Diller, Erastus, Pro- 
bus, Ehem, and Cirler, had already been called to Heidel- 
berg by Otho Henry; others, like Zuleger, Olevianus, 
Ursinus, and Dathenus, came during the reign of Fred- 
erick. He availed himself of their counsel, listened 
attentively to their sermons, and read their writings. He 
purposely avoided the works of Zwingli and Calvin, but 
entered into personal relations with Theodore Beza, who 
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came to Heidelberg as early as 1559. Bullinger, of 
Zurich, also, became his friend and guide. Yet, at no 
time was Frederick a blind follower. He was open- 
minded, ready to hear every side of a question, and even- 
tually reached his own conclusions. 

In less than a year after the Naumburg Diet, Fred- 
erick took measures toward introducing the Reformed 
faith and worship into his provinces. The steps in the 
process of transition were the following :— 

1. Images were removed from the churches, even 
the statue at the tomb of Philip, in the Church of the 
Holy Ghost, was veiled with a dark cloth, the frescoes 
were covered with white-wash, the organs were closed, 
in place of altars tables were installed, the baptis- 
mal fonts had to give way to zinc vessels, and the com- 
munion chalices to ordinary cups. Bread, broken in the 
distribution, took the place of the wafers in the Lord’s 
Supper—a practice considered an innovation and an in- 
dubitable evidence of conversion to Calvinism. 

2. In the same year (1562) in which the worship 
in the churches was changed, the Elector sanctioned the 
publication of a book by Thomas Erastus, 4 Thorough 
Treatise, how the words of Christ: this is My Body, are 
to be understood. The name of the author, however, 
was withheld. It was a comprehensive statement of the 
Reformed doctrine as it was later embodied in the 
Heidelberg Catechism. 

3. The last step toward Calvinism was _ taken 
by the Elector when he ordered the publication of 
the Heidelberg Catechism in 1563. This was followed 
by four documents completing the reorganization 
of the Church of the Palatinate:—a Marriage Order 
(Eheordnung), July 12, 1563, Church Order (Kirchen- 
ordnung), November 15, 1563, Consistorial Order 
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(Kirchenraths-Ordnung), 1564, and the Edict on Church 
Discipline, 1570. “Frederick,” concludes Kluckhohn, 
“became a Calvinist, constrained by the condition of 
affairs and by his own disposition; to himself, however, 
it was not clear that he had made the change.” 

Why did Frederick become a Calvinist? The answer 
to this question requires a consideration of the natural 
disposition of the Elector and of the difference between 
the Lutheran and the Reformed doctrine and piety. 
The point in immediate controversy between the theo- 
logians and princes of Germany was the doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper. This, however, was only symptomatic 
of a fundamental difference in the genius of the two 
branches of Protestantism, the one led by Luther and 

“the other by Calvin. For, even though Melancthon and 
Calvin substantially agreed on the sacraments, in other 
respects the ultra-Lutherans were nearer to the Calvinists 
than to the Melancthonians. 9 It was significant, indeed, 

“that one of the first attacks on the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism came from Wittenberg, the center of the Melanc- 
thonian school. Frederick himself, however, did not 
pretend to set aside the Augsburg Confession in its modi- 
fied form, even when he became Reformed. When he 
entered the diet of Augsburg (1566) to make his mem- 
orable defense of “his Catechism,” his son, Prince Casi- 
mir, carried after him a copy of the Bible and of the 
Augsburg Confession. He and his followers considered 
the transition to Calvinism not a renunciation of the Con- 
fession, but a consistent application of it—a completion of 
the reformation of Luther. From this time on the Cal- 
vinists in Germany were wont to boast of their Church as 
having “the truly and really reformed religion,” in con- 
trast to the Lutheran Church. The term “Reformed” had 
its point turned against the Lutherans rather than against 
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the Catholics. Whether the Elector was consistent in 
his attempt to adhere both to the altered Augsburg Con- 
fession and to the Heidelberg Catechism is a debatable 
question. Prof. Miiller, a Reformed theologian of the 
University of Erlangen and occupying the chair of Eb- 
rard, says: “While the Reformed Churches recognized 
and accepted the evangelical doctrines of the Confession 
in general, yet the Augustana, especially the Variata, is 
unjustly designated as a Reformed confession.” 

The difference on the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, 
which divided the Lutheran Church at this time into 
two schools, may be shown most clearly by a quotation 
of the roth article of the Augsburg Confession in its 
original form of 1530, and in its modified form of 1540. 


ARTICLE X. OF THE LORD'S SUPPER 


“Of the Supper of the Lord they teach that the body 
and blood of Christ are truly present and are communi- 
cated to those who eat in the Lord’s Supper. And they 
disapprove of those that teach otherwise.” 

In the edition of 1540 the 1oth article is changed so 
as to read: “Of the Lord’s Supper they teach that with 
the bread and wine the body and blood of Christ are 
truly exhibited to those who eat in the Lord's Supper.” 
The disapproval of other views is omitted. (Schaff’s 
Creeds of Christendom, III. p. 13.) 

It was for the latter view that Frederick so persis- 
tently contended before the Naumburg Diet (1561). In 
an address before that assembly, by which he won the 
admiration of his auditors, he made clear his view on 
the Sacrament. He held that in the Lord’s Supper the 
true body and blood of Christ are distributed and re- 
ceived; that the Lord Christ is truly and essentially pres- 
ent, and with bread and wine, as ordained by Him, gives 
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us Christians His body and His blood to eat and drink. 

In these statements he differentiated himself from 
the Zwinglians on the one hand and from the ultra- 
Lutherans on the other. He had no sympathy for the 
theory, to use his own words, “that the Lord Christ is not 
essentially in the use (Niessung) of the Lord’s Supper, 
but that it is all a mere external symbol by which Chris- 
tians are to be recognized.” In these words he disclaims 
Zwinglianism. He differed from the strict Lutherans 
in denying that the body and blood of Christ are received 
through the mouth and even by unbelievers—both of 
which were criteria of sound orthodoxy. 

He was in full accord with the Heidelberg theo- 
logians, who taught that Christ, since His ascension, is at 
the right hand of God, and therefore with His true body 
—i.e. the crucified body—is not now on earth, but in 
heaven, where He will remain until He comes to judg- 
ment. Yet the believers, in the reception of the Lord’s 
Supper, in which bread and wine are signs and seals, are 
quickened with the body and blood of Christ, through the 
mediation of the Holy Spirit, who unites us in one body. 
This is practically the view of Calvin and was later in- 
corporated in the Heidelberg Catechism. 

The Elector was startled and repelled by the conse- 
quences which often followed, though through misunder- 
standing, the strict Lutheran doctrine. This served to 
convince him that Luther had remained too close to the 
Catholic doctrine of the Sacrament. Even when Catho- 
licism had been abolished, the Catholic ideas continued 
under the forms of Lutheranism. The Lutheran West- 
phal went so far as to demand the adoration of the host; 
another of the same school gathered with the greatest 
care the crumbs which had fallen to the floor in the 
distribution of the bread, and burned them; a third con- 
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sidered it an offense worthy of divine punishment, if a 
single drop of wine in the cup was spilled. The people 
did not cease to adore the host as the body of the Lord, 
and when they could not partake of it, they were satisfied 
to behold it from afar. 

The whole nature of Frederick revolted from such a 
deification of the creature or a materialization of the 
Creator. By intuition, if not by a study of their writ- 
ings, he shared with Zwingli and Calvin the sublime ideal 
of living for the honor and majesty of God. In this 
respect, we may say, he was born a Calvinist before he 
was converted to the Reformed faith. 

The ethical and religious bent of his mind, also, pre- 
disposed him to Reformed doctrines. Zanchius in a 
letter, November 14, 1558, declared that the difference 
between the Lutheran and the Reformed Church was, that 
the former stood for the word of Luther (quia scilicet sic 
D. Pater Lutherus interpretatus est), while the latter 
stood by the word of God (Gillet, Crato von Crafftheim, 
II., 108). Whether this distinction can be theoretically 
maintained may be a question, but that Frederick himself 
had a similar view appears from an assertion in a letter 
to his son-in-law John Frederick, March 10, 1561: “This, 
one shall and must believe, as if it was Gospel, because 
Dr. Luther wrote it.” The tendency to emphasize unduly 
the authority of men to the neglect of the divine word 
the Elector opposed; and in his opposition he was con- 
firmed by the theologians and writings of the Reformed 
Church. 

After the diet of Naumberg he came to see more and 
more clearly that the original Reformers, Luther and 
Melancthon, even in the most weighty doctrines, came 
gradually to a knowledge of the truth. In the beginning 
they were often misled by errors, though they believed 
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themselves to have discovered the truth. In the original 
form of the Augsburg Confession, for example, the doc- 
trine on the Lord’s Supper is still “papistic.” These rem- 
nants of Catholicism, however, were eliminated by Mel- 
ancthon in the later editions—an evidence that the truth 
was gradually comprehended and that the only reliable 
authority is the unchangeable word of God. True to 
this principle, Frederick reached the conclusion that just 
as Melancthon improved on Luther and both passed 
from one stage of development to another, so there was 
in the Reformed doctrine and life an advance, under the 
guidance of Scripture, beyond Lutheranism and Melanc- 
thonianism; though he did not minimize for a moment 
the greatness of these distinguished men of God. 
Another marked difference between the two churches 
is that the Lutheran is primarily contemplative, the Re- 
formed practical. In the one the heart (Gemmiith) is 
supreme; in the other, the will. The Lutheran finds 
satisfaction in a contemplation of the perfection of Christ 
and in a sense of mystical union with Him. The Re- 
formed, on the contrary, finds in his faith—i.e. in his 
relation to the enthroned Christ—a powerful motive to 
bring the secular and social order into conformity with 
the words of God, for the honor and glory of His name. 
Frederick was by nature disposed to a life of practical 
activity far more than to devout contemplation. Accord- 
ing to the righteousness of the law he was blameless, 
and lived an exemplary life before his people. He 
could not tolerate a religion without a strong ethical 
demand on its adherents. He applied the test not only 
of orthodoxy, but also of morality. “By their fruits 
you shall know them.” In this regard he found the 
genius of the Reformed Church superior to that of the 
Lutheran. On this point a significant statement is made 
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in Moeller’s Church History (11. p. 300): “Immedi- 
ately after Melancthon’s death, Calvin’s spirit carried on 
an increasingly perceptible propaganda in Germany; as 
early as 1561 the acute Canisius wrote to Hosius: Cal- 
vinus Lutherum suppressurus videtur non solum in 
Gallia, sed etiam in Germania. (Calvin seems about 
to supersede Luther not only in Gaul but even in 
Germany.) The University of Geneva exercised 
increasing power of attraction. The fact that in that 
city a far stricter discipline prevailed than in the 
German colleges, came to be regarded by earnest minds 
as by no means a contemptible recommendation of 
Calvinism itself. In addition, it will be observed that 
Calvinism found a soil, chiefly and at first, in that part 
of Germany which was most developed in the matter 
of culture, namely, the West; its propaganda in the East 
was limited preponderatingly to definite strata of the 
higher classes (court circles, higher officialdom, the 
Humanists), to which it partly forced its way together 
with the preference shown for the French language and 
to which it recommended itself as something finer and 
imported, in contrast to the coarser Lutheranism.” 

Frederick more than once alludes in his letters to the 
moral indifference among the German evangelicals. 
He deplores their lack of charity toward one another; 
their opponents may well say that they cannot recognize 
in them the chief mark of the disciples of Christ— 
love for one another. He predicts the just punish- 
ment of God upon those who hold the Augsburg Con- 
fession in high honor and yet gormandize, carouse, com- 
mit adultery, blaspheme, gamble, covet, practice usury, 
etc., as if they were free to live according to their 
pleasure. 


In lands where the Reformed Church was established 
4 
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he found a far higher form of life. The Huguenots in 
France “are more sincere than the Germans, because 
they remain true in persecution, which is by no means the 
least test, and they have love toward one another, the 
surest evidence of the spirit of Christ.” “The Germans 
have hitherto sat among roses; the Huguenots in blood, 
so that the Scripture is fulfilled in them: ‘Through great 
tribulations you shall enter the kingdom.’ ” 

Disposed as he was toward a practical and ethical 
type of religious life, Frederick naturally inclined toward 
the Reformed Church. Here he found a simplicity, an 
ethical enthusiasm, strictness of discipline, and a loyalty 
to the Word, which satisfied the inmost longings of his 
nature and brought out all the more clearly the contrast 
between Lutheranism and Calvinism. He made the Bible 
the rule of his life and of his realm. The Ten Command- 
ments are not only rigorously interpreted, but practically 
applied. Every attempt to represent the Deity by pic- 
tures and images is forbidden, and all remnants of Cath- 
olic or Lutheran idolatry are removed from the churches. 
The prohibitions of idolatry in the Old Testament he 
considered still in force, and as a prince, in the name of 
God proceeded to destroy the idols in his territory. 
Thus he hoped to turn the hearts of men from the 
creature to the Creator, from all forms of material 
mediation to an immediate fellowship with God in spirit 
and in truth. 


CHAPTER IV 


PREPARATION AND PUBLICATION OF THE 
HEIDELBERG CATECHISM 


N the second chapter we discussed the preliminary 
works of Ursinus—Summa Theologiae and Cate- 
chesis Minor. Quirinus Reuter, pupil and successor 
of Ursinus, in his edition of the works of Olevianus, pub- 
lished 1612, describes the mode of procedure in the mak- 
ing of the Heidelberg as follows: “Both catechisms of 
Ursinus were submitted to those who had been appointed. 
Both were approved, but only from the Smaller Cate- 
chism was the larger part taken over into the New Cate- 
chism, published by the authorities in 1563.” Contrary to 
the current tradition of the origin of the Catechism, taken 
from Alting’s History of the Palatinate Church, Olevianus 
did not prepare a preliminary sketch, and the Heidelberg 
is not the work of one or two men, but a product of the 
cooperation of a number of men. Ursinus himself gives 
proof of this fact when he says, in the preface of his 
Apology of the Heidelberg Catechism, that the work was 
entrusted “to certain devout men famous for their erudi- 
tion in Christian doctrine.” Olevianus, also, in a letter to 
Calvin, speaks of a number of authors of the Catechism, 
and in another letter to Bullinger he mentions Erastus 
among his colleagues, as having rendered valuable aid. 
In addition to these witnesses, the testimony of the Elector 
in the preface of the first edition, that the whole theologi- 
cal faculty, all the superintendents and the most prominent 
ministers of the Palatinate offered counsel and made em- 
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endations, conclusively proves that the work is a collabora- 
tion of a group of men rather than an original product 
of a single mind. Yet, after all is said, the Church is 
mostly indebted to the genius of Ursinus and Olevianus. 
From the Elector’s statement in the preface we infer that 
the preliminary tracts of Ursinus were submitted to a 
committee for revision and reconstruction. The commit- 
tee consisted of “the theological faculty,” which was then 
composed of Boquin, Tremellius, and Ursinus, of “all the 
Superintendents,” among whom Olevianus was the leader, 
and of “the most prominent ministers of the Palatinate.” 
The last clause suggests the Consistory (Airchenrath), in 
which there were 6 members: Olevianus, Boquin, Diller, 
Zuleger, Cirler, Erastus. Others, like the Vice-Chan- 
cellor Ehem, may have been present, and without doubt 
the Elector himself took an active part in the work. 
The Catechesis Miner was made the basis of revision. 
Its threefold division and about 90 questions were 
adopted. Many of the answers were modified, some 
divided into two or three parts. While the general out- 
line of the preliminary draft was preserved, it was elabor- 
ated in an original way. These changes have been des- 
scribed in the second chapter. After the committee had 
finished its work, the draft, as altered and amended, was 
apparently referred to Olevianus for final revision and for 
translation into German. He was a practical preacher, 
far more than an erudite scholar, a man of action and elo- 
quence, “in whom imagination and pathos combined to 
clothe the logic of religion with beauty as well as power.” 
A comparison of the language and style of the Catechism 
in its German form with the Church Order and devotional 
writings of Olevianus clearly shows the touch of the same 
hand in both compositions. He transformed the dry doc- 
trinal language of the Catechesis Minor, as it came from 
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the pen of a profound theological professor, into the spon- 
taneous, warm, experimental, and epigrammatic expres- 
sion of a personal testimony of salvation, as it is embodied 
in the questions and answers of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism. He breathed into it the breath of life and it 
became a living soul. He apparently formulated the 
answer to Question 27, on the Providence of God, and the 
answer to the first Question, on the Comfort of the Chris- 
tian. Gooszen, however, suggests that the Elector him- 
self might have expressed his profound confidence in 
God and in the saving power of Christ in similar lan- 
guage. Through the influence of Olevianus the 8oth 
Question was inserted in the second edition of the Cate- 
chism. For, in a letter to Calvin, April 3, 1563, he says: 
“In the first German edition, which we sent to Scringer, 
the question about the difference between the Lord’s 
Supper and the mass was omitted. Admonished by me, 
the Prince ordered it to be added in the second German 
and the first Latin edition.” 

The Elector himself was by no means a mere passive 
spectator, but he took an active part in the arrange- 
ment and perfection of the Catechism. In a declaration 
of the Heidelberg theologians we are told that the au- 
thors “did not venture to insert anything which the 
Elector had not approved.” When, during the Diet of 
Augsburg, 1566, he was accused of having his Catechism 
and liturgy made in Zurich by Bullinger and his asso- 
ciates, he replied: “This I can publicly demonstrate to 
be a lie, for | can prove by my own handwriting that, 
after having received my Catechism from my theologians, 
and having read it, I corrected it in several parts.’ We 
have direct evidence of the change of at least one ques- 
tion (78) at the instance of Frederick. In a Memorial 
written by himself he says: “The answer in the Cate- 
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chism on the question, ‘Do then the bread and wine be- 
come the real body and blood of Christ?’ was originally 
in these words: ‘Just as little as before, the body of 
Christ became real and natural bread when he called 
himself the true Bread, and yet his words were perfectly 
true.’ This answer is taken almost word for word 
from the Greek discourses of Theodoret; but it was 
changed and put into its present form in order to avoid 
the impression that it was intended to represent the 
Sacrament as a mere emblem or sign; if this Catechism 
might be adopted with this single alteration, I should 
not only be content, but I believe it would conduce to 
the glory of God as well as afford me peculiar pleasure.” 
The immediate purpose for the alteration of this answer 
was probably his desire to conciliate as far as possible 
his Lutheran subjects, who were stubbornly opposed to 
turning the Sacrament into “a mere emblem or sign.” 
Other changes in the sacramental questions, by which 
certain Reformed ideas were eliminated, indicate the 
same mediational tendency. 

After the Catechism had been finally revised, it was 
laid by the Elector before a Synod convened at Heidel- 
berg, not, as formerly supposed, late in the autumn of 
1562, but in January, 1563. In a contemporaneous docu- 
ment the proceedings of the Synod are described as fol- 
lows: “Subjects treated at Heidelberg eight days in 
succession. All superintendents were called together, 
separate quarters were provided for them. Then a new 
catechism was submitted to them in which the ten com- 
mandments have a new numbering. This Catechism was 
adopted, approved of, and subscribed to, by all the super- 
intendents from the country districts, the preachers of the 
court and of the city of Heidelberg. For further con- 
firmation all the members of the Synod participated in 
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the Lord’s Supper on Sunday, January 17th. On the 
18th of January the Elector asked them to appear in his 
chancery, where he addressed them as follows: ‘We have 
been informed that you have given your unanimous 
approval. This pleases us very much, it is our wish that 
you will faithfully adhere to it.’” 

On Tuesday, January 19th, the Elector wrote the 
preface of the Catechism. It is a beautiful testimony 
to Frederick’s high sense of responsibility for the re- 
ligious welfare of his people and of his desire to publish 
an accredited form of doctrine which might work peace 
and harmony in the Church of his realm. It is written 
in a stately and involved German style. An English 
translation of it is printed with the facsimile of the origi- 
nal edition of the Catechism appended to this volume. 

Joshua Lagus, a preacher at Heidelberg, and Lambert 
Pithopous, a school teacher, were commissioned to trans- 
late the German edition into Latin, in order that it 
might be used in the Latin schools, gymnasia, and col- 
leges of the Palatinate. The first edition in German 
was issued from the press no later than February, for in 
that month the Emperor Maximilian, then at Augsburg, 
received from the Elector a copy, which is still preserved 
in the library at Vienna. “The only authentic edition,” 
says Alting, “is the German, in which not only is every- 
thing presented more elegantly, but also with greater im- 
pressiveness and emphasis.” This edition had been lost, 
until a copy was discovered in Bremen and published in 
facsimile by Albrecht Wolters, of Bonn, in 1864. A copy 
of the reprint is in the Library of the Thelogical Semi- 
nary of the Reformed Church at Lancaster, Pa. 

The title page contains the following inscription :— 

Catechismus oder Christlicher Under- 
richt wie der in Kirchen und Schulen der 
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Churfiirstlichen Pfaltz getrieben wirdt. 
Gedruckt in der Churfiirstlichen Stad 
Heydelberg durch Johannem Mayer. 1563. 

In 1563 four editions were published, all by Johann 
Mayer of Heidelberg. The first three editions appeared 
under separate bindings (8 vo.), and the 4th was bound 
up (4to.) with the Church Order (completed Nov. 15, 
1563). Incorporated with the Church Order it became, 
by implication as well as by direction, the standard for 
the instruction of youth in churches and schools, for doc- 
trine, worship, preaching, and the sacramental services. 
The ministers were instructed in a rubric of the 
Liturgy, that on Christmas they should so expound “in 
the histories of the birth of Christ the foundation of our 
Salvation, namely, the two natures of Christ, together 
with the benefit we receive from it, as this is explained 
at the end of the first part and the beginning of the 
other part in the catechism.” In the 4th edition the 
questions are divided according to the 52 Sundays (after 
the example of the Genevan Catechism, divided into 55 
parts), so that “the minister may preach through the 
Catechism at least once a year.” It is, also, required in 
the Church Order that the questions and answers be read 
at least five times a yeay in the regular services of the 
congregation—the whole Catechism to be read in nine 
Sundays. An appended House-tablet (Haustafel), con- 
taining “passages in which each one is reminded of his 
calling,” was read every tenth Sunday. This tablet is 
not a part of the first three editions, and beyond the 
Palatinate was not accepted as a part of the Catechism. 

The first edition differs in certain essential and non- 
essential points from those which follow. The proof- 
texts of each answer were printed on the margin; book 
and chapter alone were cited, not the verse. In later edi- 
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tions some of these texts were omitted as not pertinent, 
and for some questions the number of texts was en- 
larged. The questions are not numbered, as in later 
editions. The most important characteristic of the 
first edition is the absence of the 80th question, the 
reason for which we shall briefly consider. 

Up to the time of Wolter’s publication of the first 
edition (1864), the writers on the Catechism were per- 
plexed by the variations in the 8oth question in the ear- 
liest known editions (Tercentenary Edit., Introd. by Dr. 
Nevin, p. 37). The difficulty has been solved by aid of 
the original German form, in which the 80th question 
does not appear at all. In the 2d edition is found the 
following note, on the last page: “What has been over- 
looked in the first edition, especially on page 55, has now 
been added by command of his Electoral Grace.” Turn- 
ing to page 55 of the 2d edition, we find the 8oth 
question answered thus: “The Lord’s Supper testifies 
to us that we have full forgiveness of all our sins 
by the one sacrifice of Jesus Christ which he himself 
once accomplished on the cross. But the mass teaches 
that the living and the dead have not forgiveness of sins 
through the sufferings of Christ unless Christ is still 
daily offered for them by the priests. And thus the mass 
at bottom is an idolatrous denial of the one sacrifice and 
passion of Jesus Christ.” In the 3d edition not only 
the last four words, “and an accursed idolatry,” which 
contain the polemical sting, were added, but 27 new 
words (or 7 lines.) were interjected. As observed above, 
this question was inserted by order of the Elector 
who was urged on by Olevianus, the real author of the 
answer. 

The motive for the insertion of the question in the 
2d edition and for the addition of the last phrase in the 
3d edition, can only be conjectured. That Olevianus: 
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had more or less polemical zeal against Roman Catholic 
practices may be inferred from the strong language used 
in the 30th question, for which he is doubtless responsible. 
The Elector, also, was accustomed, even in his official 
acts, to use against Catholic doctrines and usages such 
terms. ‘The occasion which impelled Olevianus to ad- 


monish the Prince to introduce the 80th Question and at 
the same time constrained the Elector to yield to the ad- 


monition, probably was the report of the decree and can- 
ons on the Sacrifice of the Mass adopted by the Council 
of Trent at the 22d Session, Sept. 17, 1562. In the most 
decided terms the Holy Fathers affirmed transubstantia- 
tion, the adoration of the host, the sacrifice of the mass, 
the withdrawal of the cup from the laity, and the use of 
the Latin language in the mass. To make matters worse 
they pronounced strong anathemas against all those who 
taught contrary doctrines. Rumor of the action prob- 
ably reached Heidelberg about the time the Catechism 
was being published. When the 2d edition was issued, 
the polemical spirit was stirred up in men like Olevianus, 
who could not resist the temptation to answer the Tri- 
dentine Fathers with a counter anathema. Further re- 
flection upon the Catholic canons induced the Elector to 
publish a third edition, in which the 80th question was 
to appear in its revised and final form. ‘The whole pro- 
ceeding was in accord with the spirit of the age, which 
declared itself fortiter in re rather than suaviter in modo. 

Language of equal virulence is found in earlier Protes- 
tant documents. In the Schmalcald Articles, written by 
Martin Luther in 1537, under Article II., we read the fol- 
lowing of the mass: “That the Mass in the Papacy must 
be the greatest and most horrible abomination,” etc.; 
and, further on, “Beyond all things, this dragon’s tail 
(I mean the Mass) has produced manifold abominations 
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and idolatries.”” Even the mild Otho Henry permitted 
the following statement in his Church Order: “From all 
this it is clear that there is much error and idolatry in 
the Popish mass.” 

Scholars differ in their estimate of Question 80. 
Prof. Ullman says: “It went in its polemical sharpness 
too far, and even in the rough dialect of its age cannot 
be fully excused.” “In any view the appendix,” says 
Dr. Nevin, “was in bad taste; and it proved to be after- 
ward for the Reformed Church of the Palatinate a source 
of no small trouble and harm.” Pastor Couard, in a re- 
cent pamphlet on the Heidelberg and the Small Lutheran 
Catechism, says: “The addition of this question cannot 
be justified under any circumstances.” We are somewhat 
surprised to hear Prof. Lang, one of the greatest living 
authors on the Catechism, say: “The sharp tone of its 
polemics against Rome enhances, in my estimation, the 
value of the Catechism.” 


CHAPTER V 


THE RECEPTION OF THE HEIDELBERG 
CATECHISM 


HE publication of the Heidelberg Catechism stirred 

up a wide-spread sensation in the German 
churches, especially among the theologians and princes. 
It won ardent friends and made bitter foes; it was de- 
nounced by these and eulogized by those. Throughout 
the Palatinate it was introduced into churches and 
schools without opposition. The Elector ordered that 
instruction in the Catechism be given by the preachers 
from the pulpit every Sunday afternoon. When the 
Palatinate theologians attended the Synod of Dort 
(1619), they reported that the congregations were di- 
vided into 3 classes for catechetical instruction: boys 
and girls; young men and women; aged men and women. 


I 
ATTACKS 


Irs adoption in the Palatinate aroused both political . 
and theological opposition. The first opponents, how- 
ever, were not Catholics but Lutherans, not theologians 
but princes. The Emperor and the German princes con- 
sidered it a breach of the Peace of Augsburg, 1555, which 
recognized the Catholic and the Lutheran faith, but dis- 
owned the Reformed and the Anabaptist. By publishing 
doctrines contrary to the Augsburg Confession the 
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Elector jeopardized the unity of German Protestantism, 
put himself beyond the protection of the Emperor, and 
was in danger not only of forfeiting his electoral dig- 
nity, but of losing his crown and even his head. 

The civil authorities, probably incited by the theo- 
logians, were not slow in taking Frederick to task for 
his misdeed. The Emperor Maximilian, in his acknowl- 
edgement of the receipt of a copy of the Catechism, dated 
April 25th, 1563, takes occasion to warn the Elector 
that certain of its doctrines bring him under suspicion 
of being in disagreement with the Augsburg Confession, 
and of being too favorably inclined to Zwinglian opin- 
tions, especially in the answers on Holy Baptism, the Holy 
Supper, and the Ascension of our Lord. Princes hold- 
ing such doctrines, he significantly adds, “can no longer 
count on the protection of the Peace of Augsburg.” 

Three of the neighboring rulers, all of them friendly 
to the Elector, drew up an elaborately written opinion on 
the Catechism and sent it to Frederick. It was signed, 
May 4th, 1563, by Wolfgang, Palatine Count of Zwei- 
briicken, Christopher, Duke of Wiirtemberg, and Charles 
Il., Margrave of Baden. They warned the Elector 
against the dangerous errors lurking in the new cate- 
chism, especially condemning its doctrine of the sacra- 
ments. “We know by the grace of God,” they write, 
“that Zwinglianism and Calvinism in the article on the 
Lord’s Supper are a seductive and a damned error, di- 
rectly contradicting the holy divine Scriptures, the true 
apostolic Church, the Christian sense of the Augsburg 
Confession, and the generally accepted and defended 
Peace of Augsburg.” ‘They enumerate, also, the erro- 
neous views on sin, predestination, and the person of 
Christ. “But, above all, Zwinglianism and Calvinism (as 
examples prove) are a spiritus seditiosus, that, wherever 
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it finds entrance, seeks to gain the upper hand of the 
magistrate, after which rulers must guard themselves 
not only against disturbances from without, but against 
uprisings from within.” They conclude by beseeching 
him, in a friendly and fraternal way, that he may join with 
them in maintaining Christian unity and in avoiding di- 
visions among the adherents of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion. ‘The statement of the princes Frederick answered 
in an elaborate defense (Sept. 14, 1563). 

In the interest of peace Prince Christopher of Wur- 
temberg and Frederick ordered a conference of their 
theologians at the Convent of Maulbron in the presence 
of both princes (Apr. 11-15, 1564). The outcome, how- 
ever, was anything but profitable. The wrath of the 
theologians was increased and the friendship of the 
princes was diminished. 

The political issues raised by the publication of the 
Catechism were finally settled in the Diet of Augsburg 
(1566). Frederick, having turned Calvinist, could no 
longer claim the protection of the Religious Peace of 
1555. The princes, spurred on by their theologians, 
united in a systematic effort to dethrone the magnani- 
mous Elector. The occasion for consummating their 
scheme was the diet which the Emperor Maximilian II. 
summoned to meet at Augsburg in the spring of 1566. 
Frederick was warned against attending the diet on ac- 
count of rumors of harm which would befall him. His 
own brother urged him to remain at home. But as 
Luther could not be kept from Worms, Frederick could 
not be dissuaded from attending the diet. 

Frederick appeared, as a second Luther, before the 
diet. The Emperor, more under the influence of Luth- 
eran than Catholic counsel had apparently prejudged the 
case. On a certain day he assembled all the princes and 
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estates of the realm, Frederick among them. Without 
previous deliberation or vote the Emperor read a decree 
in which the Elector Palatine was charged with religious 
innovations, with issuing a catechism not agreeing with 
the Augsburg Confession, and with having introduced 
Calvinism into his domains. All these things Frederick 
was asked to retract and to abolish, on penalty of exclu- 
sion from the peace of the Empire with all its conse- 
quences both for himself and his territory. 

On hearing this the Elector asked permission to with- 
draw for a short time for consideration and decision. In 
fabout a quarter of an hour he returned, attended by his 
son, Prince Casimir, “his spiritual armor-bearer,” 
carrying after him the Bible and the Augsburg Confes- 
sion. Modestly and firmly, in brief, clear, and penetrat- 
ing words, he defended himself against the charges 
brought against him. He reminded the Emperor that 
in matters of faith and conscience he could acknowledge 
but one master, the Lord of lords and King of kings. 
Where the salvation of the soul was in question, it was 
God only who could properly command or be obeyed. 
He was ready, nevertheless, to make answer to his Im- 
perial Majesty, as the case required. Calvin’s books he 
had never read, and could not pretend, of course, to 
know exactly what Calvinism was. But he had sub- 
scribed in good faith to the Frankfort Recess, and to 
the Augsburg Confession at Naumburg, along with 
other princes now present; and in that same faith he 
continued, as believing it to be grounded in the Holy 
Scriptures; nor did he believe that any one could con- 
vict him of having swerved from this profession in any- 
thing that he had done. As for his Catechism, it was 
all taken from the Bible and so well fortified with mar- 
ginal proof texts, that it could not be overthrown. What 
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he had publicly declared before, he now solemnly pro- 
fessed again in this august assembly: that if any one, 
of whatever order or condition, could show him any- 
thing better from the Scriptures, he would take it as the 
highest favor and willingly yield himself to God’s truth. 
Here was the Bible at hand for the purpose; if his 
Majesty, or any of those present, were pleased to do 
him this service, he should have his most hearty thanks. 
Till this were done, he trusted in his Majesty’s gracious 
forbearance. Should this expectation be disappointed, 
however, he said in conclusion, he would still comfort 
himself in the sure promise of his Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, made to him as well as to all believers, that 
what he might lose for His name in this life should be 
restored to him a hundred-fold in the next. 

This bold and manly address made a deep impression 
upon the assembly. All were constrained to admire the 
Elector’s earnestness and his truly heroic spirit. Augus- 
tus of Saxony was so moved, that he came up to him 
and exclaimed, touching him lightly on the shoulder: 
“Frederick, you are more religious than all of us to- 
gether!” The Margrave of Baden, also, as the conven- 
tion was breaking up, remarked to some of the princes: 
“Why do ye trouble this man? He has more piety than 
the whole of us!” 

It was, in fact, a signal victory over all the plans and 
expectations of his enemies. It was felt among the 
Protestant princes that things were in danger of being 
carried too far; and, accordingly, when it came to a vote 
on the subject, it was found to be the sense of the 
diet finally, in opposition to the judgment of the Em- 
peror, that the Elector of the Palatinate was still to be 
regarded and treated as belonging to the alliance of the 
Augsburg Confession. In this way the attempt to arm 
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the political power of the Empire against the Heidelberg 
Catechism proved a complete failure. 

The Elector returned to Heidelberg, safe and sound, 
amidst the general joy of his people, on the Friday be- 
fore Whitsuntide. On the evening before the sacred 
festival, being present at the preparation for the com- 
munion in the Church of the Holy Ghost, he grasped 
Olevianus by the hand in view of the whole congregation 
and exhorted him to continue steadfast in the good cause. 
The next day he partook of the Sacrament in company 
with his son, Casimir, and the whole court. 

The theological opposition was perhaps more intense, 
if not more serious, than the political. The wrath of 
theologians may be as bitter as the rage of kings. Doubt- 
less He that sitteth in the heavens has often laughed at 
both. 

The address of the three princes to Frederick, al- 
luded to above, was accompanied by an anonymous tract, 
entitled Verzeichniss der Mdangel (A Statement of 
Faults), supposed to have been written by Brentz. From 
a Lutheran viewpoint it is a thoroughgoing criticism of 
the Catechism, setting forth in detail its objectionable doc- 
trines. It passed through a second edition published in 
Wiurtemberg. Even the Melancthonian theologians of 
Wittenberg were among the first to come out with an un- 
favorable “Judgment” against the new Catechism. In 
the preface of his Vindication Ursinus mentions a trea- 
tise by Laurentius Albertius, warning against the poison 
in the Catechism. “Inasmuch as all Christian and sen- 
sible people,” Ursinus here says, “were much more dis- 
gusted, not only by his flippant and manifold falsehoods, 
sarcasms, and calumnies, but also by his ungodly and 
monstrous perversion of Christian doctrine, than pre- 
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scorned like a buffoon and a knave—he may justly be 
regarded as unworthy of any further answer.” Another 
of these frivolous antagonists was Francis Balduin, who 
had reverted “to the worship of the Roman Antichrist.” 
A Refutation of a Small Calvinistic Catechism came from 
the champion of ultra-Lutheran orthodoxy, Matthias 
Flacius Illyricus. Only the last named does Ursinus 
condescend to answer in his Vindication, because he re- 
garded him as a typical representative of rigid Luther- 
anism, and his arguments as the strongest that could be 
presented from that standpoint. Hesshus, of course, 
could not remain silent. Though no longer in Heidel- 
berg, but “an exile of Christ,” as he styled himself, he 
issued a True Warning (Feb. 26, 1564), in which he 
contradicted every leading doctrine and indulged in a ti- 
rade against the “fanaticism of bread-breaking.” He 
speaks of “almost more than forty persons who have 
their refutations ready.” His “Warning,” however, was 
ignored by all defenders of the Catechism. Another tract 
worthy of mention was the Censures of the Witirtemberg 
divines, Brentz and Jacob Andreae, in which 18 ques- 
tions were subjected to severe criticism. 

Stronger, more persistent, and more effective than 
these Lutheran attacks was the opposition of the Cath- 
olics. They denounced the whole work but were es- 
pecially embittered by the 80th question. They not only 
criticized the book, but took steps to suppress and destroy 
it. Among the prominent literary combatants were Kop- 
penstein (1621), and Rittmayer, who wrote Catholic Re- 
marks on the Heidelberg Catechism (1707). The ut- 
terance of a Catholic dignitary reveals the temper of 
the leaders towards the Catechism. When Tilly’s army 
had taken Heidelberg (1622), the Papal nuncio Mon- 
torio, in his report to Rome, spoke of it as a cause for 
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joy that in the same city from which the norm of the 
Calvinists, the Heidelberg Catechism, had proceeded, “the 
holy mass henceforth would be celebrated, and the true 
faith spread abroad.” 

When in 1685 a Catholic line of electors, beginning 
with Philip William, ascended the throne of the Palati- 
nate, the war of extermination was begun in earnest. 
Gradually but surely the rights and privileges of the 
Protestants were restricted and the prerogatives of the 
Catholics were enlarged. The choir of the Garrison 
Church in Heidelberg had to be given over for two years 
to the Catholics, and by 1686 the Jesuits had made their 
abode in the city. The former court preachers of the 
Elector Charles were thrown into prison and condemned 
to ignominious and severe punishment. In 1687 Cath- 
olic worship was generally established. By order of the 
Elector, the Catholics must have free use of the bells 
of the Reformed churches and of the churchyards. 
Processions are held, priests and monks enter the pro- 
vince, and a monastery is built for the Capuchins. The 
Protestants are harassed and insulted in various ways 
by the Catholic authorities. But their attacks were di- 
rected mainly against the Heidelberg Catechism, and the 
8oth question in particular. 

The controversy between the Catholics and the Prot- 
estants, the Reformed being in the majority, continued 
with rare intermissions from 1685 to the reign of Charles 
Philip (1716). Under his administration a terrible tem- 
pest burst upon the adherents of the Catechism. The 
opening of his reign was attended by many beneficial 
regulations, and days of peace and prosperity seemed to 
dawn upon the land. Like a thunderclap from a clear 
sky came the decree (April 4, 1719) of the Elector for- 
bidding his subjects all further use of the Heidelberg 
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Catechism. Notwithstanding the excited protests of the 
people the order was enforced in most places by the 
magistrate. 

Fuel was added to the flames when a Romish pub- 
lisher issued a new edition of the Catechism having on 
the title-page an imprint of the Electoral coat of arms, 
and the words, “with permission of his Highness, the 
Elector.’ This gave the Papists an opportunity for 
strife. They persuaded the Elector, who was naturally 
of a mild disposition, to issue the following mandate: 
“That in all the Electoral provinces, the Catechism, the 
use of which in the Reformed churches was a source of 
great scandal, and which had been printed in his name 
and with the Electoral arms, should be suppressed, not 
only because this proceeding was impudent, scandalous, 
and worthy of punishment, but also, because the S8oth 
question and other articles were contrary to the Elec- 
tor’s majesty, the laws of the realm, and other imperial 
decrees, which had recently been promulgated.” The 
Reformed consistories and all subject to them were ad- 
monished to yield obedience to the present order within 
three months at the farthest, and to secure all copies in 
which the 80th question and other articles were con- 
tained. And in order that this Electoral decree might 
go into force at once, the government issued an order 
to the Reformed Church Council, May 2, in which they 
were commanded to call in all copies of the new edition, 
and, in addition, to take measures that in future no copies 
containing the 80th question and other offensive things 
which were not to be endured, should be brought into 
the Electoral provinces. 

In vain did the Reformed Church Council disclaim 
responsibility for this new edition of the Catechism, ar- 
gue the right of continuing the use of a symbol that had 
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come down from the Reformation, and plead for the 
privileges which the Reformed people enjoyed under the 
preceding Electors. All this and much more they sub- 
mitted to Charles Philip in a written petition accom- 
panied by a verbal message. But nothing was accom- 
plished. The petitioners were informed that the Elec- 
tor’s decree was final, and that all those who presumed to 
defend the Catechism were liable to punishment. An 
appeal was taken by the Church Council to the Corpora- 
tion of Evangelical States at Regensburg. The Protes- 
tant powers of Europe, particularly the kings of Eng- 
land and Prussia, the states of Holland and West Fries- 
land, and the Prince of Hesse-Cassel, took a deep interest 
in the Reformed people of the Palatinate. They tried to 
persuade the Elector to withdraw his order. But only 
after several states retaliated by persecuting the Cath- 
olics in their territory was the Palatinate prince brought 
to terms. At the close of 1720 an agreement was finally 
reached by which the Catechism was allowed to the Re- 
formed subjects, without even the omission of the 80th 
question. This settled at last the famous disputes which 
had recurred again and again for so many years. 


II 
DEFENSE 


THE attacks on the Catechism called forth many a 
defense. Even in the year of its publication Frederick 
received four Favorable Opinions on the character of 
the new work. The first came from an unknown ad- 
mirer of Melancthon; the second, according to Gooszen, 
from Bullinger, of Zurich; and the last two from 
two Reformed theologians, who apparently came from 
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abroad, and had found a home in the Palatinate. The 
Elector sent these writings with a personal letter to 
the three princes who had warned him against the 
errors of the Catechism. In the letter he boldly affirmed 
his confidence in the sole authority of the Word of God, 
upon which he believed “his Catechism” was based. 
The chief apologist for the Catechism was its prin- 
cipal author—Ursinus. In the spring of 1564 he issued 
three tracts, in which he undertook to answer the objec- 
tions and accusations that had been offered. The first 
two, published in the name of the theological faculty, were 
entitled, Vindication against the unfounded allegations 
and perversions with which the Catechism of Christian 
Doctrine is burdened; written by the Theologians of the 
University of Heidelberg. The Vindication selects the 
criticisms of the champion of orthodoxy, Flacius, as 
most worthy of an answer, for the following reason, 
stated in the preface: “Although three of them have come 
forward with public attacks upon the Catechism, we 
have proposed at this time especially to answer the 
accusation and perversion of the third and last, who has 
set himself forth as a refuter of the Catechism; and 
this, not only because this man is, in his own opinion 
and that of his crew, specially regarded as the only 
steadfast and invincible champion of the truth, whose 
dreams and sophistries the.whole world ought to hear 
and accept as the Word of God; but, also, because he 
stepped out last of all, and threw in a heap the best 
armor of all the others, that he might, as he thought, 
do good service against us. Therefore, although he has 
given his name, and supposed that he will earn special 
honor for the victory which, in advance, he assigns to 
himself, we shall not name him, partly, because honest 
people must henceforth be ashamed to have anything 
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to do with him personally, but above all, because we 
wish herewith to answer not only him, but other per- 
verters and defamers of the same ilk.” 

The third treatise was a reply to the Censures of 
Brentz and Andreae, entitled, An Answer to the Criticism 
of certain Theologians on the proof-texts from Sacred 
Scriptures, adduced in the margin of the Heidelberg 
Catechism, together with the Answer and Counter-ques- 
tions pertaining to the Lord’s Supper. Another work, 
of still greater value, from the hand of Ursinus, was the 
commentary on the Catechism. It contains the sub- 
stance of his annual lectures in the College, which he 
continued up to the year 1627. His pupils, eager to 
preserve the expositions of their master, secured a publi- 
cation of their notes under Ursinus’ name. The work 
in this form was unsatisfactory. Pareus, who had heard 
Ursinus, took charge of the different notes of the stu- 
dents, compared, remodeled, and arranged them, and 
gave the lectures a new and reliable form. The title of 
the genuine edition, prepared by Pareus, is: Zachariah 
Ursinus Body of Christian Doctrine of the Church, Re- 
formed from Popery, containing the Catechetical Expo- 
sitions, variously presented in diverse editions, but now 
finally, and recently, so revised and arranged from 
beginning to end, that it has been regarded as a new 
Work, by David Pareus, with a double Index. Ap- 
pended are Catechetical Miscellanies of the first issues, 
revised and improved. Bremen, 1623. 

Henry Alting, after boasting of the number of exposi- 
tions of the Heidelberg Catechism, says: “Among all these 
expositions, those of Ursinus are the first and most ex- 
cellent.” 
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Il 
THE CATECHISM BEYOND THE PALATINATE 


No sooner was the Catechism published than it won 
many ardent adherents in other lands. The Reformed 
Churches generally gave it a most cordial reception. Of 
special interest is the personal opinion of Bullinger, 
Zwingli’s successor in Zurich, who wrote to a friend: 
“T have read the Palatinate Elector Frederick’s Cate- 
chism with the greatest avidity, and while reading it, 
I have thanked God, who establishes the work which He 
begins. The order of the book is clear; the contents 
are true, and beautiful, and pious; with great brevity, 
it comprehends very many and great subjects. It is my 
opinion that no better Catechism has been published.” 

By an assembly of exiled Netherlanders in Wesel 
(1568) the Catechism was recommended for use along- 
side of the Genevan Catechism. The Synod of Emden 
(1571) prescribed it for the German speaking Netherland 
congregations in East Friesland and on the Lower Rhine. 
One German province after the other introduced it— 
Nassau, 1581; Tecklenburg, 1584; Anhalt, 1605; Bremen, 
1621; Lippe, 1623; Hesse, 1655. ‘‘The little book,” 
says Wolters, “by the unanimous approval which it met 
with amongst the members of the German Reformed 
Church, knit together their hitherto isolated circles even 
more than the Augsburg Confession had done in earlier 
times, so that they suddenly appeared more united than 
the Lutherans, separated into their two camps” (Ref. 
Gesch. von Wesel, p. 254). 

In Holland it was adopted by the Provincial Synods 
of Dort, 1574, 1578, and Middleburg, 1581, and the 
National Synod of the Hague, 1586. It was used for 
the instruction of children, as a basis for sermons, and as 
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a symbol of faith to which ministers, teachers and magis- 
trates were pledged—a requirement inserted into the 
Church Order of 1586. The great National Synod of 
Dort (1618-19) conferred high honor upon the Cate- 
chism. ‘The divines of nearly all the Reformed Churches 
of Europe, who attended the sessions, examined the book 
with care, approved its doctrines, and declared it a 
standard of faith. In the report of the 143d session 
(May 1, 1619) of the Synod, the following minute is 
found : 

“Doctrinam in Catechesi Palatina comprehensam 
verbo Dei in omnibus esse consentientem, neque ea quid- 
quam continerit, quod ut minus eidem consentancum 
mutari aut corrigi debere videtur.” Freely translated 
this passage reads: “The doctrine contained in the Pala- 
tine Catechism is in all things in harmony with the Word 
of God, nor does it contain anything, which, for want 
of agreement with the same, it seems ought to be cor- 
rected or changed.” By this action the Catechism was 
made a symbol of the first rank in the Reformed 
Churches of Europe. More nearly, probably, than any 
other of the many Reformed confessions it became an 
ecumenical standard, binding Reformed Churches of all 
lands into one body, somewhat as the Augsburg Confes- 
sion unites the Lutheran bodies. Prof. Miller in his 
Symbolik says: “Calvin, especially, is the most influential 
bearer of a common Reformed spirit. And among the 
confessions the Heidelberg Catechism enjoys universal, 
if not altogether legal recognition.” In an article on 
Catechisms in the Real-Encyklopadie, VII, 613, Prof. 
Giider goes a step further and says: “The popular Chris- 
tian consciousness in the whole Protestant Church ap- 
proaches most nearly that standpoint which is the con- 
trolling view of faith in the Heidelberg.” 
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It found its way gradually into the Protestant cantons 
of Switzerland. The Reformed Churches of France, 
England, and Scotland held it in high honor, though 
they continued the use of their own catechisms. At an 
early period it was introduced into Hungary and Poland. 
In the former country it was explained in the schools. 
Preachers and teachers, and even students who were 
going to the Universities, were bound, in some instances 
by oath, to adhere with fidelity to the doctrine of the 
Scriptures as contained in the Heidelberg Catechism. 

The Catechism has symbolical value in the Reformed 
Church in the United States, in the Reformed Church in 
America, and in the Holland Christian Reformed Church 
in the United States. 

The numerous translations bear testimony to its 
worth. “No catechism or confession,” as Dr. Nevin sug- 
gests, “has enjoyed such a truly pentecostal ‘gift of 
tongues.’ It has been translated into Latin, Greek, 
Dutch, Spanish, French, English, Italian, Bohemian, 
Polish, Hungarian, Hebrew, Arabic, Malay, Singalese, 
and Japanese. In the languages of the nations the Cate- 
chism declares ‘the mighty works of God.’”’ 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE DISTINCTIVE DOCTRINES OF THE HEIDEL- 
BERG CATECHISM 


HE Catechism was prepared, as stated in its preface, 
not only “for instruction in Christian doctrine in 
churches and schools; but that preachers and teachers 
may have a sure and fixed form and rule for the instruc- 
tion of youth, and not make daily changes at their pleas- 
ure or introduce contrary doctrine.” The effort to con- 
form to this twofold design—a catechism and a rule 
of faith—doubtless accounts for both its merits and its 
faults. Intended, as it was, to be also a standard of 
doctrine, it became necessary not only to make an elab- 
orate doctrinal statement of the faith, but to differentiate 
its teaching from that of other Churches. The form of 
many of the questions and the contents of many of the 
answers give evidence of such distinctions. We shall 
consider, accordingly, the points in which the Catechism 
differs from Catholicism, from Radicalism (Anabaptism 
and Socinianism), from Lutheranism, and from high 
Calvinism. 


I 
THE CATECHISM AND CATHOLICISM 


THE evangelical character of the Catechism is brought 
out in three ways: I. by the omission of doctrines which 
are usually expounded at length in catechisms of the 
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Roman Church; 2. by polemical statements against cer- 
tain Catholic doctrines and usages; 3. by a presentation 
of doctrines and ideals which are generally accepted by 
Protestant Churches. 

In its four parts the Catechism of the Council of 
Trent (1566) conforms to the divisions of Protestant 
catechisms, though the order is changed as follows: 
Creed, Sacraments, Decalogue, Lord’s Prayer. The ex- 
position of these parts, however, contains detailed ex- 
planations of seven sacraments instead of two, of the 
invocation of the Virgin and the Saints, of the various 
kinds of sin, of seven holy orders, of penance, of the 
Pope’s authority, etc. Most of these doctrines and ordi- 
nances are not even mentioned in the evangelical cate- 
chisms—a silence which indicates that a consideration of 
these points is foreign to the genius of Protestantism. 
The Heidelberg Catechism, however, dissents from 
Catholicism, not only by its silence, but by direct state- 
ments ranging from mild dissent to bitter polemics. 

The vital issue between Evangelical and Catholic 
Christianity was the doctrine of justification. The 
-answer to the question, “How may I become righteous 
before God?” divided the Church of the West into two 
branches. The confessions and catechisms of the 16th 
century naturally drew sharp distinctions on this point. 
While the differences are stated in the Heidelberg with 
moderation, they are none the less clearly and firmly 
declared. The doctrine of justification is defined in 
questions 60 and 65, where the relation of faith and 
good works is admirably set forth. 

The word only in the following clauses significantly 
emphasizes the sufficiency of faith on man’s part for 
justification: “Only by true faith in Jesus Christ” (Ans. 
60), and “Why sayest thou that thou art righteous 
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only by faith?’ (Qu. 61); I am acceptable to God not 
even “on account of the worthiness of my faith” (Ans. 
61). This statement is doubtless an allusion to the 
plausible view advanced by the papal legate Contarini at 
the Colloquy of Regensburg. As a basis of reunion of 
Catholics and Protestants he offered the proposition that 
the sinner is justified not by his faith but on account of 
his faith. An acceptance of this politic proposal would 
have opened wide the door for the recrudescence of 
Catholic practices under the guise of the innocent prepo- 
sition “on account of.” 

Contrary to Catholic doctrine, good works are not 
allowed any justifying value, as either “the whole or 
part of our righteousness before God.” For “even our 
best works in this life are all imperfect and defiled with 
sin” (Qu. 62). The objection of the Romanists, that 
“this doctrine makes men careless and profane,’ was 
effectually met by the classic 64th Answer: “No; for it 
is impossible that those who are implanted into Christ 
by true faith should not bring forth fruits of thankful- 
ness.” A fine distinction this between works as the 
fruit of faith or as a result of fear. The difference is 
expressed in another way in Question g1: “But what are 
good works?” “Those only which are done from true 
faith, according to the law of God, for His glory; and 
not such as rest on our own opinion or the command- 
ments of men.” 

Closely related to the doctrine of justification is the 
theory of the original state and the fall of man. Accord- 
ing to the Catholic view the holiness, righteousness, and 
immortality of man before the fall were a supernatural 
gift of God, joined to the nature of man and not inhering 
in it —donum Dei superadditum. Through sin man 
lost the superadded gift, and while his nature. 
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his intellect and will—was weakened, it was not wholly 
depraved. Man retains the power of will to make him- 
self worthy of divine grace, a view which is at the bottom 
of the Roman doctrine of salvation by faith and works. 
In Question 7 the Catechism directly opposes this theory: 
“From the fall and disobedience of our first parents, 
Adam and Eve, in Paradise, whereby our nature became 
so corrupt that we are all conceived and born in sin.” 
With renewed emphasis Question 8 declares that “We are 
so far depraved that we are wholly unapt to any good and 
prone to all evil, unless we are born again by the Spirit 
of God.” Through the fall man did not merely lose cer- 
tain superadded gifts, but the essence of his nature 
became so corrupt that he retained neither freedom of 
will, nor power of discerning truth. His salvation de- 
pends wholly on divine grace, and his knowledge of 
saving truth on divine revelation. 

The difference between Catholicism and the Cate- 
chism is, also, evident in the definition of faith. Answer 
21 describes faith as “not only a certain knowledge, 
whereby I hold for truth all that God has revealed to us in 
His Word; but, also, a hearty trust, which the Holy 
Ghost works in me by the Gospel, that not only to others, 
but to me also, forgiveness of sins, everlasting righteous- 
ness and salvation are freely given by God, merely of 
grace, only for the sake of Christ’s merits.” Faith is more 
than assent to propositions and submission to ordinances. 
It is trust in a living person, wrought in the heart of 
the believer by the Holy Ghost through the Gospel. The 
assurance of faith is not found in authoritative declara- 
tions of councils, popes, or synods, but in a personal 
experience of the grace of God in Christ Jesus. The 
Catholic definition of faith is essentially different. In 
the preface of the Catechism of the Council of Trent is 
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found the following: ‘““Where we speak of that faith by 
which we yield our entire assent to whatever has been 
revealed by Almighty God. That faith thus understood 
is necessary to salvation, no man can reasonably doubt.’ 
Faith is resolved into mere assent to whatever God has 
revealed. The Church is the guardian of divine revela- 
tion. To believe, therefore, is to assent to the doctrines 
and prescriptions of the Church. The element of a 
“hearty trust which the Holy Ghost works in me by the 
Gospel,” is not so much as mentioned. The assurance 
of faith rests altogether on external authority, not on 
personal conviction based on the soul’s experience of 
God in Christ. 

The Catechism very happily summarizes the objects 
of faith—that “which it is necessary for a Christian to 
believe’—in the articles of the Creed. Human tradi- 
tions, ecclesiastical ordinances, and the commandments 
of men are ignored, or by implication excluded. Men 
are asked to believe primarily not in a book nor in an 
institution, but in the living God revealed in Jesus Christ. 
The Catechism thus evades the codrdination of Scripture 
and tradition as found in Catholicism, and the rigid bib- 
lical literalism of 17th century Protestants, based on the 
theory of verbal inspiration. 

Without mentioning the term, the doctrine of purga- 
tory is denied by the statement in Answer 57: “My soul, 
after this life, shall be immediately taken up to Christ, 
its Head.’ The invocation of saints and the use of 
images are prohibited in statements like the following: 
“That, on peril of my soul’s salvation I avoid and flee 
all idolatry, sorcery, enchantments, invocation of saints 
or of other creatures” (Qu. 94); “That we-in nowise 
make any image of God, nor worship Him in any other 


way than He has commanded in His Word” (Qu. 96). 
6 
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So far the references to Catholic doctrine have been 
moderate in tone and have displayed little if any bitter- 
ness. The polemical spirit, however, controls questions 
30 and 80. In answer to Question 30, “Do such then be- 
lieve in the only Savior, Jesus, who seek their salvation 
and welfare of saints, of themselves, or anywhere else?” 
we are told: “No; although they may make their boast 
of Him, yet in act they deny the only Savior, Jesus.” 
This statement not only is harsh, but exceeds the limits 
of veracity. For, while the veneration of saints may 
often have been abused, the Catholic Church has never 
taught that salvation should be sought of saints, but only 
of Christ, with the help of the saints. The veneration of 
saints is not intended to be a denial of the ultimate source 
of salvation in Christ Jesus. 

The 80th Question, “What difference is there between 
the Lord’s Supper and the popish mass?” is most offen- 
sively polemical, and is considered by many as a blot 
upon the Catechism. It not only defines the difference 
“between the Lord’s Supper and the popish mass,” but 
concludes with a sort of Protestant anathema: “And thus 
the mass at bottom is nothing else than a denial of the 
one sacrifice and passion of Jesus Christ, and an accursed 
idolatry.” 

The points and questions in which the Catechism 
differs from Catholicism may be summarized as follows: 
the Original State and the Fall, Quu. 6-8; Faith, Quu. 
21-22; Justification and Good Works, Quu. 60-65, 91; 
Prohibition of Invocation of Saints and of Images, Quu. 
30, 94, 96; the Mass and the Sacraments, Quu. 72-78, 80. 

The Catechism is based upon the distinctively evan- 
gelical doctrines which are common to the two branches 
of Protestantism, the Lutheran and the Reformed. The 
psychological ground of the Reformation was the con- 
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sciousness of man’s sin and misery, and the desire for 
assurance of salvation, the “only comfort in life and in 
death.” It was a repetition in the 16th century of Paul’s 
experience—‘‘Wretched man that I am! who shall deliver 
me out of the body of this death?” (Rom. 7:24). This 
cry of distress is heard in the questions of the first part 
of the Catechism. Man is helplessly and hopelessly de- 
praved, “by nature prone to hate God and my neighbor” 
(Qu. 5). His efforts to appease God and to save him- 
self “daily increase his guilt” (Qu. 13). He must find 
salvation in some one else, not one who is a mere crea- 
ture, but one who is at the same time true God and 
true man. 

The objective ground of salvation is the satisfaction 
made by Jesus Christ for the sins of mankind. In many 
of the answers the theory of atonement which was held 
by both Luther and Calvin may be traced. Passages 
like the following point men to the source of their 
redemption and the certainty of their salvation: ‘“Who 
with His precious blood has fully satisfied for all my 
sins” (Qu. 1); “God wills that His justice be satis- 
fied” (Qu. 12); “Who by the one sacrifice of His body 
has redeemed us” (Qu. 31); “He bore in body and 
soul the wrath of God against the sin of the whole 
human race” (Qu. 37) ; “Only the satisfaction, righteous- 
ness and holiness of Christ are my righteousness” (Qu. 
61). The scarlet thread of the cross is drawn through 
the whole Catechism and its cardinal doctrine is the 
salvation of man through the “one sacrifice of Christ 
accomplished on the cross” (Qu. 66). 

The benefits of Christ’s atoning sacrifice are appro- 
priated by faith. The object of faith and the cause of 
faith are set forth in the second part of the Catechism :— 
Faith is the gift of God, wrought in the heart by the 
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Holy Spirit—a Lutheran and a Reformed doctrine. Prof. 
Lang says: “Calvin more faithfully defended and defined 
the original conception of salvation as held by Luther 
than any dogmatician of the Reformation.” The Calvin- 
ism of the Catechism does not, indeed, minimize, but 
rather serves to magnify the material principle of Pro- 
testantism, justification by grace through faith. 

The formal principle of the Reformation was the 
normative authority of the Bible in doctrine and life. 
This doctrine is taught by implication, more than by 
direct affirmation, throughout the Catechism. One looks 
in vain for a definition of the Bible or the Word of God. 
The books of the Sacred Canon are not enumerated. 
Question 19 speaks of “the Holy Gospel which God him- 
self first revealed in Paradise; afterwards proclaimed by 
the holy Patriarchs and Prophets, and foreshadowed by 
the sacrifices and other ceremonies of the law; and finally 
fulfilled by His well-beloved Son.” This is the nearest 
approach to a definition of the Bible as a rule of faith. 
Yet the citation of proof-texts on the margin of the 
first edition implies that the Scriptures are the source 
of truth and the standard of authority. It is significant 
that no appeal is made in proof of a single doctrine to 
the fathers, councils, or papal decretals. The preface of 
the Catechism also makes special reference to the Word 
of God as the foundation of its teaching. When Fred- 
erick so courageously defended “his Catechism” before 
the diet of Augsburg, he claimed that “it was so firmly 
based on the Holy Scriptures that it could not be over- 
thrown.” 

The Catechism, in its definition of the Church as “a 
chosen communion, in the unity of the true faith,” is 
not simply Reformed, but Protestant. “Believers, all and 
every one, as members of Christ have part in Him and in 
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all His treasures and gifts” (Qu. 55). Thus the Catho- 
lic distinction between the hierarchy and the laity, an 
ecclesia docens and an ecclesia audiens, is abolished, and 
the biblical doctrine of the universal priesthood of be- 
lievers is restored to its proper place. The Holy Spirit 
working through the word takes the place of the priest 
and his mediating transactions. The gospel takes the 
place of the sacraments. Only “by His spirit and word” 
does the Son of God “gather, defend and preserve for 
Himself a chosen communion in the unity of the true 
faith” (Qu. 54). 

Some writers have considered the organic relation 
between faith and moral life as being a distinctively Re- 
formed characteristic. It is, indeed, felicitously taught 
in the 64th Answer in the words, “for it is impossible 
that those who are implanted into Christ by true faith 
should not bring forth fruits of thankfulness.” Yet the 
same doctrine is found in the Augsburg Confession: 
“Also they teach that this faith should bring forth good 
fruits’ (Art. VI), and, “because the Holy Spirit is re- 
ceived by faith our hearts are now renewed, and so put 
on new affections, so that they are able to bring forth 
good works” (Art. XX). Evidently this view of faith 
and works is common to both branches of Protestantism. 

To summarize the evangelical doctrines of the Cate- 
chism we enumerate the following: 1. the depravity of 
man; 2. the satisfaction theory of atonement, with em- 
phasis upon the sacrifice on the cross; 3. justification by 
grace through faith; 4. the normative authority of the 
Bible; 5. good works a fruit of faith. 
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II 


THE CATECHISM AND RADICALISM 


Tue Reformers of Wittenberg and Zurich, when they 
came to a reconstruction of the Church in conformity to 
their experience of salvation, had to steer clear not only 
of Romanism, but also of radicalism. In its practical 
form this came to be known as Anabaptism; in its theo- 
retical, as Socinianism. 

The Anabaptists were the individualists of the Refor- 
mation and differed widely among themselves in doctrine, 
cultus, and polity. Yet they held certain ideas and prin- 
ciples in common. ‘The term anabaptist was applied to 
different groups, because they insisted on adult baptism 
and did not recognize infant baptism of the Roman, or 
of the State, Church. They denied the legitimacy of the 
civil magistracy as well as of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 
They were disposed to undervalue or ignore the neces- 
sity of a regular ministry and of education for the preach- 
ing or for the understanding of the Word. They trusted 
in the guidance of the Spirit, who is to lead men into the 
truth. They refused to take oaths, bear arms, or hold 
political office. Many of them laid claim to special sanc- 
tity or perfection. The Socinians stood out prominently 
for their denial of the essential deity of Christ and the 
doctrine of the Trinity, though they differed in every 
other cardinal point from the evangelical system. 

The Catechism enjoins infant baptism in Question 74. 
The civil magistrate is authorized to require an oath, 
when the interest of justice and truth requires it, and to 
be armed with the sword to restrain murder (Quu. 101 
to 104). He may, also, punish theft, robbery and other 
transgressions (Qu. 107). A fine admonition to render 
obedience to all in authority is contained in Question 104. 
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The ministry of the Gospel and schools are upheld in 
Question 103. The legitimate use of oaths is defined in 
Question 101, while perfection is disclaimed in Question 
114. The single allusion to the anti-Trinitarians occurs 
in Answer 33: “Christ alone is the eternal, natural Son of 
God. But we are children of God by adoption through 
grace for His sake.’ Of course, the spirit of the whole 
Catechism controverts Socinianism. 


Ill 
THE CATECHISM AND LUTHERANISM 


Av the time the Catechism was written the contro- 
versy was as hot between the Lutherans and the Cal- 
vinists as between the Protestants and the Catholics. 
The point of contention was the doctrine of the sacra- 
ments, the Lord’s Supper in particular. It was only 
natural, therefore, that the authors of the Catechism 
should clearly differentiate their doctrinal positions from 
those of their Lutheran opponents. The distinctions are 
made in a moderate tone and without polemical zeal. 
The variations come to light in the doctrine of the 
sacraments, of Christ, and of the Church. 

The Catechism, evidently in opposition to the 
Lutheran view, distinguishes sharply between the external 
signs of the sacraments and the spiritual realities which 
they symbolize. These realities are not bound up with 
nor communicated through the material elements. They 
are merely symbolized and sealed by the visible elements. 
Baptism and the Holy Supper signify and seal unto thee 
“that thou hast part in the one sacrifice of Christ on the 


cross” (Quu. 69 and 75). 
In answer to the question, ““What benefits does Bap- 
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tism confer?” the Small Caiechism of Luther says: “It 
worketh (sie wirkt) forgiveness of sins, delivers from 
death and the devil, and gives everlasting salvation to 
all who believe this, as the words and promises of God 
declare.” Observe the active form of the verbs, “‘it 
worketh,” “delivers,” “gives.” True, the efficacy of the 
sacrament is not the water (Wasser thut’s fretlich nicht), 
“but the Word of God which is with and in the water, 
and faith, which trusts in the Word of God in the water.” 
Through the presence of the Word of God, baptism be- 
comes “a gracious water of life and a washing of regen- 
eration in the Holy Ghost.” 


Such an interpenetration of water and the Word, and 
such an operation of the Word through water, the Re- 
formed Churches have never acknowledged. The Second 
Helvetic Confession, next to the Heidelberg Catechism 
the most widely accepted Reformed symbol, says in Art. 
20: “Internally we are born of God through the Holy 
Spirit, cleansed and renewed; but externally we receive 
the sealing of these gifts in the water, by which these 
so-great benefits are represented to us and at the same 
time set before our eyes.’ The grace of regeneration and 
the forgiveness of sins are externally represented to all 
who are baptized by water, but internally imparted only 
to the believer by the action of the Holy Spirit. A sharp 
distinction this between the symbolizing function of water 
and the generating activity of the Holy Spirit. The 
same distinction is maintained in the questions and an- 
swers of the Heidelberg Catechism (69-74). “I am 
washed with His blood and spirit from the pollution of 
my soul, that is, from all my sins, as certainly as I am 
washed outwardly with water, whereby the filthiness of 
the body is taken away.” (See also Qu. 73.) The wash- 
ing with His blood and spirit is not accomplished through 
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the water; it is merely symbolized by the water. We are 
washed with His blood and spirit not because we are 
baptized, but we are baptized because we are washed with 
His blood and spirit. This view is confirmed by Calvin 
in his criticism of the Interim of 1548, when he says: 
“The reception into sonship precedes baptism. This re- 
ception is not half the cause of salvation, so that another 
half must be added, but gives us salvation wholly and 
completely, which baptism then confirms” (Staehlin, Life 
of Calvin, II., p. 187). 

Baptism, in the Calvinistic sense, has clearly only rep- 
resentational, symbolical, and confirmatory significance. 
The blessings of forgiveness and regeneration are not 
imparted through or by water; but by the Holy Spirit, 
whose operation may coincide with the baptismal act, 
but who, under no circumstances, works through the 
baptismal water. 

In the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, also, the Cate- 
chism clearly differs from the Lutheran Church. Luther’s 
Small Catechism, in answer to the question “What is the 
sacrament of the altar?” says: “It is the true body and 
blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, wnder the bread and wine 
given unto us Christians to eat and to drink as it was 
instituted by Christ Himself.” Here the real presence 
of the body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ under 
the bread and wince, is taught. In the Large Catechism 
Luther used the prepositions “in” and “under” to define 
the relation of the elements to the body and blood of 
Christ. Later, in the controversy between Hesshus and 
Klebitz three prepositions were employed, “in,” “with,” 
and “under,” and these were incorporated in the Formula 
of Concord, Solid Declaration. All communicants, 
worthy and unworthy, receive through the mouth, m, 
with, and under the elements, the body and blood of 
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Christ. For the former it is a savor of life unto life; 
for the latter, a savor of death unto death. 

The Heidelberg Catechism steers clear of the concep- 
tion of a corporeal real presence in the elements and a 
reception of this presence through the mouth by believer 
and unbeliever. Answer 75 lays stress on the fact “that 
with His crucified body and shed blood, He himself feeds 
and nourishes my soul to everlasting life, as certainly 
as I receive from the hand of the minister and taste with 
my mouth, the bread and cup of the Lord.” This nour- 
ishment, however, is not given in, with, and under, the 
bread and wine. For the bread and cup of the Lord 
are no more than “certain tokens of the body and blood of 
Christ—not vehicles or instruments.” The most that 
one could claim is, that the spiritual food is imparted by 
the mediation of the Holy Spirit at the same time that 
the bread and wine are received. Nor does any one, save 
the believer, receive the body and blood of Christ; the 
unbeliever receives only bread and wine. This fact is 
not stated in so many words, but it is a legitimate infer- 
ence from the whole tenor of the Catechism. Question 
65 emphasizes the statement that by faith only we are 
made partakers of Christ and all His benefits. The 
same position is taken in Questions 75, 76 and 77. 

In the doctrine of the Catechism the views of Zwingli 
and of Calvin are blended. The Lord’s Supper is de- 
scribed as both a memorial and a food. The original 
German of Question 75 says: “Wie wirst du im heiligen 
Abendmahl erinnert & versichert, etc.,’ “How art thou 
reminded and assured in the Holy Supper, etc.?” This 
is a Zwinglian note. The mind and heart of the com- 
municant are directed to Calvary, where “His body was 
offered and broken on the Cross for me, and His blood 
shed for me as certainly as I see with my eyes the bread 
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of the Lord broken for me and the cup communicated 
terme” (Que-75). 

On the other hand Calvin’s conception of mystical 
union and spiritual nourishment is brought out in Ques- 
tions 76 and 79. “But moreover, also, to be so united 
more and more to His sacred body by the Holy Ghost, 
who dwells both in Christ and in us, that although He is 
in heaven and we on the earth, we are nevertheless flesh 
of His flesh and bone of His bones, and live and are gov- 
erned forever by one spirit, as members of the same body 
are by one soul.’”’ A clear definition this of the doctrine 
of the mystical union, which played so large a part in 
the theology of the German Reformed Church. In Ques- 
tion 79 the idea of the Sacrament as food is set forth in 
these words: “But much more, by this visible sign and 
pledge to assure us that we are as really partakers of His 
true body and blood, through the working of the Holy 
Ghost, as we receive by the mouth of the body these holy 
tokens in remembrance of Him; and that all His suffer- 
ings and obedience are as certainly our own as if we had 
ourselves suffered and done all in our own persons.” 
The heavenly nourishment, however, is imparted to the 
communicant through the mediation of the Holy Ghost, 
and not through the channel of bread and wine. 

Closely related to the doctrine of the real presence is 
the doctrine of the ubiquity of Christ’s glorified humanity ; 
affirmed by the Lutherans, denied by the Reformed. The 
Lutheran theory of the real presence requires the doc- 
trine of the ubiquity, or everywhereness, of the humanity 
of Christ. For all practical purposes the humanity 
of the glorified Christ is coextensive with his divinity ; 
where the one is, there the other must be also. This is 
a metaphysical basis for Luther’s view of the real pres- 
ence. 
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In the Formula of Concord (The Epitome), Art. 
VII. V. 2, it is stated, “that the right hand of God is 
everywhere, and that Christ in respect of His humanity is 
truly and in very deed seated thereat, and therefore as 
present governs, and has in His hand and under His feet, 
as the Scripture saith (Eph. 1:22), all things which are in 
heaven and on earth.’ In the same section the opposite 
view, presumably held by the Reformed, is described 
as follows: “That Christ’s body is so confined in heaven 
that it can in no mode whatever be likewise at one and 
the same time in many places, or in all the places where 
the Lord’s Supper is celebrated.”’ 

The Reformed view is taught in the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism in Questions 46 to 48, in reference to Christ’s as- 
cension into heaven. Question 46 says: “That Christ in 
sight of His disciples was taken up from the earth into 
heaven; and in our behalf there continues, until He shall 
come again to judge the living and the dead.’ Question 
47 explains more in detail the relation between the divine 
and human natures of Christ in His glorified state, as 
follows: “Christ is true man and true God: according to 
His human nature, He is now not upon earth; but accord- 
ing to His Godhead, majesty, grace, and spirit, He is at 
no time absent from us.” This is a very clear and definite 
rejection of the Lutheran doctrine of the ubiquity of 
Christ’s humanity (wbiquitas carnis Christi). 

_ The significance of the descent into Hades (helle 
in the German, ad inferna in the Latin), as defined in 
Question 44, is totally different from the interpretation 
Luther gave to this article in the Creed. He held that the 
body and soul of Christ went to the place of departed 
spirits and there suffered, so as to overcome all things on 
earth and under the earth (1521). Later, he said in a 
sermon at Torgau (1533): “Christ descended into Hell 
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among the damned, overcame Hell and the Devil, so that 
those who believe on Him could not be held or hurt, by 
Hell or the Devil.” 

The answer in the Heidelberg to the question, “Why 
is it added: He descended into Hades?” does not really 
explain the question. The descent is reduced to “His 
inexpressible anguish, pains and terrors which He suf- 
fered in His soul on the Cross and before, and by which 
He has redeemed many from the anguish and torment of 
Hell.” Not a word is said about His going into Hades, 
about what He did there, or why He went there. The 
catechumen is only assured that, on account of Christ’s 
sufferings on the Cross and before, he is delivered from 
the anguish and torment of Hell. This view coincides 
with the exposition of this article in the Genevan Cate- 
chism by Calvin. 

On the doctrine of the Church the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism again shows its Reformed character. The Augs- 
burg Confession, Art. 7, defines the Church as “the con- 
gregation of saints in which the Gospel is rightly taught 
and the sacraments are rightly administered.” The Re- 
formed Church, also, holds the Church to be a community 
of believers or saints, and considers the preaching of the 
Gospel as a mark of the Church. But it distinguishes, 
in a way the Lutherans did not, at least not until long 
after the Reformation, between the visible and the invisi- 
ble Church. The invisible Church, according to Zwingli 
and Calvin, consists of the elect, or the predestinated. 
The significance of the Word and of the sacraments, as a 
mark of the Church, was modified, if not minimized, when 
Zwingli (not Calvin) taught, that even among the heathen 
there were elect. In harmony with this view the answer 
to Question 54, “What dost thou believe concerning the 
holy Catholic Church ?’’says, that “out of the whole human 
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race from the beginning to the end of the world, the Son 
of God, by His spirit and word, gathers, defends, and pre- 
serves for Himself unto everlasting life, a chosen com- 
munion, in the unity of the true faith; and that I am, 
and forever shall remain, a living member of the same.” 
The Catechism, in Questions 23 and 54, in the original 
German retains the term allgemeine (universal), in the 
article of the Creed, eine heilige allgemeine Christliche 
Kirche (a holy universal Christian Church), to give ex- 
pression to the idea of the universality of the Church in 
the Reformed sense. Luther in his Small Catechism 
omits the term “Catholic” or “universal,’ and simply 
says: “The Holy Christian Church.” 

The Office of the Keys or the theory of church disci- 
pline, as defined in Questions 83 to 85 is in agreement 
with the doctrine of Calvin. How it differs from the 
Lutheran view will appear by comparing the Catechism 
in Otho Henry’s Liturgy (1556) with the position taken 
by the Heidelberg. In the former the question, “What 
are the keys of the kingdom of God?” is answered thus: 
“The office of the preaching of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ.” In answer to the same question the Heidelberg 
says: “The preaching of the holy gospel and church dis- 
cipline. By which two things the kingdom of God is 
opened to believers and shut against unbelievers.” The 
authority of discipline is given “to the church or its 
proper officers” (Qu. 85). It is an unmistakable mark of 
Calvinistic polity when the power of discipline is vested 
in the officers of the congregation instead of a civil body, 
whether the civil body be a consistory appointed by the 
prince or a city council chosen by the people. 

It may be of interest to add that the Catechism rejects 
the doctrine of Melancthon, held by him since at least 
1548, namely, that the natural man has the power of 
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applying himself to grace (facultas applicandi se ad 
gratiam). The opposite view is taught in Question 5: 
“T am by nature prone to hate God and my neighbor,” 
and in Question 8: “We are so far depraved that we are 
wholly unapt to any good and prone to all evil.” The 
doctrine of Synergism in any form whatever is thus 
firmly disowned. 


IV 
THE CATECHISM AND CALVINISM 


Historians and theologians have differed widely in 
their characterization of the doctrinal type of the Cate- 
chism. The Lutheran opponents, soon after its publica- 
tion, denounced it as a composite of Zwinglianism and 
Calvinism, dangerous to sound faith and true piety. In 
the address of the three princes to Frederick III., May, 
1563, we find the following unvarnished statement: “We 
know by the gracious help of God, that Zwinglianism 
and Calvinism in the article on the Lord’s Supper are a 
seductive and a damned error; in direct contradiction to 
the Holy Scriptures, the Apostolic Church, the true Chris- 
tian understanding of the Augsburg Confession, and the 
commonly accepted and defended religious Peace of 
Augsburg” (1555). Heppe, however, dissented from 
this judgment of the Lutheran princes and considered 
the Catechism a Melancthonian work. Gooszen, in an 
exhaustive study of the sources of the Catechism, con- 
cludes that the spirit of Bullinger of Zurich predominates. 
On this point Karl Miiller, in his Symbolik, says, “Goos- 
zen’s one-sided predilection to find Bullinger’s type of 
doctrine in the Heidelberg is historically no more trust- 
worthy than Heppe’s contention that it is Melancthonian. 
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The theories of both these men are shaped largely by 
their personal inclination to the doctrinal views of their 
respective heroes.” Dr. Nevin says the Catechism is 
“substantially Calvinistic in its doctrine of the sacra- 
ments; but it has carefully refrained from committing 
itself to Calvin’s doctrine of the decrees.” Prof. Lang, 
the greatest living authority on Calvin and the Reforma- 
tion in South Germany, conclusively disproves the thesis 
of Gooszen and shows that the Catechism in spirit and 
tendency is Calvinistic; yet its Calvinism is modified by 
influences from other Reformed, and from Lutheran, 
sources. One may define it as Calvinism modified by 
the German genius. To use Goebel’s rhetorical phrase: 
“It has Lutheran inwardness, Melancthonian clearness, 
Zwinglian simplicity, and Calvinistic fire, harmoniously 
blended.” Yet it is not simply a mosaic of excerpts from 
various sources but a new creation with original strength 
and beauty, both a work of art and a book of doctrine. 


A comprehensive standard of Reformed (Calvinistic) 
doctrine and piety is found in Staudlin’s Geschichte der 
theologischen Wissenschaften, 1811. Theil I1., p. 66. 
According to this standard an orthodox and loyal mem- 
ber of the Reformed, in distinction from the Roman 
Catholic or the Lutheran, Church must answer to the fol- 
lowing questions: (1) Are the body and blood of Christ 
truly and substantially present in the Lord’s Supper, so 
that they are received through the mouth by both the be- 
liever and the unbeliever? No. (2) Is the human nature 
of Jesus everywhere present and are the attributes of the 
divine nature communicated to the human nature? No. 
(3) Does God will the salvation of all men; did Christ 
therefore die for all men; is grace offered unto all men 
for conversion; has God predestined men accord- 
ing to his fore-knowledge of their faith or their 
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unbelief? No. (4) Can true believers or saints ever 
fall away altogether from the grace of God? No. (5) 
Does baptism effect regeneration and faith as the ordi- 
nary and necessary means of salvation; in cases of 
necessity, may laymen or women baptize; is exorcism 
to be practiced with baptism? No. (6) Are confes- 
sion and absolution to be continued? No. (7) Is it 
appropriate that, for a solemn celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper, candles be lighted; that priests wear white 
gowns; that altars and golden chalices be used; that 
bread be not broken; that wafers be distributed; that the 
elements are not to be given into the hands of the com- 
municant; that the Communion be brought to the sick 
in their homes? No. (8) Ought one to bow his knee 
or uncover his head at the mention of the name of Jesus? 
No. (9) Should there be images and organs in the 
churches? No. Tested by this standard of Reformed 
orthodoxy the Heidelberg Catechism is true to type in 
answering negatively, either directly or by implication, 
questions I, 2, 4, 5, 9. There are no references in the 
Catechism to questions 6, 7 and 8. The early customs in 
the Reformed churches of Germany, however, would 
require a negative answer to these questions. 

The Catechism fosters a truly Calvinistic type of 
piety. The sole authority of the Word of God, as over 
against the commandments or opinions of men, die 
Kirche nach Gottes Wort reformirt, is frequently re- 
iterated in the answers. Observe the following: “Where- 
fore the Christian Church is bound, according to the 
order of Christ and His Apostles” (Qu. 82) ; good works 
are described as “those only which are done from true 
faith, according to the Law of God, for His glory” 
(Qu. 91); the second commandment requires that “we 


in no wise make any image of God, nor worship Him in 
7 
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any other way than He has commanded in His Word” 
(Qu. 96). In worship and deed men are to be guided 
by the word of God and impelled by the Glory of God— 
a thoroughly Calvinistic note. 

True to the Reformed genius, also, is the emphasis 
on the absolute dependence of the believer on God (Quu. 
26, 27, 28), the unconditional assurance of salvation or 
belief in perseverance of the saints (Quu. I, 31, 54, 56), 
the demand for ethical proof of faith and the rejection 
of all material channels for the mediation of grace and 
salvation (Quu. 29, 30, 65, 66, 94, 96). In its definitions 
of these points the Catechism conforms to the spirit and 
doctrine of Calvin. 

Yet it is generally acknowledged that the Catechism 
represents a modified or moderate form of Calvinism, in 
distinction from what is commonly termed high Cal- 
vinism. 

Gooszen, following Ebrard, finds in Reformed Pro- 
testantism two leading tendencies—the soteriological and 
biblical, or anthropological and soteriological, on the one 
hand; the intellectual and speculative on the other. The 
former he traces to Bullinger, the latter to Calvin. Dr. 
Nevin refers to the same tendencies, but discerns both 
of them in Calvinism itself. In the Historical Introduc- 
tion of the Tercentenary Edition of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, p. 80, he says: “There is an innate opposition here, 
unquestionably, between the two sides of Calvin’s system, 
as it was ‘taught by himself in the sixteenth century; his 
theory of election and reprobation can never be made to 
agree fully with the old church idea which he labored 
with so much ingenuity to conserve in his theory of 
the sacraments.” Prof. William A. Brown, in an article 
on “Changes in the Theology of American Presbyterian- 
ism,” in The American Journal of Theology, July, 1906, 
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speaks of “two streams of thought and feeling, flowing 
side by side through the early history of Protestantism.” 
These “meet and blend in the theology of Puritanism. 
The Westminster standards are the joint products of 
minds of different types.” Then he goes on to say that, 
“looked at from one point of view the theology of West- 
minster is experimental through and through. The im- 
mediate contact between God and the soul is affirmed.” 
This indicates an experimentalism and a mysticism 
worthy of Luther himself. Yet there is “another strand 
of thought” intervowen through the Westminster Con- 
fession, a strand which is less personal and immediate, 
but far more legalistic and forensic. 

However these men may define the two currents 
coursing through Protestantism, they seem to agree that 
in one form or another the difference exists and makes 
itself felt in catechisms and in confessions. 

A comparison of the plan of the Genevan and the 
Heidelberg catechisms will enable us to understand the 
distinction made by Gooszen. In Calvin’s Catechism the 
material is arranged in the following order: first, the 
Creed; next the Decalogue; then the Lord’s Prayer; and 
finally the Word and the Sacraments. The ultimate 
question to be answered in the four parts is, “How is 
God to be rightly honored or glorified?’ The Catechism 
of Calvin seeks to teach men how to glorify God, and 
every part of it is controlled by that idea—God’s glory 
and God’s will. It is theological and legalistic in spirit. 
The questions lack the personal note, and many of the 
answers are theoretical and speculative. The introduc- 
tory questions will illustrate this point: “What is the 
chief end of human life?” ‘What reason have you for 
affirming this?” ‘What is man’s highest good?” Ques- 
tions like these may be discussed in a school of philosophy, 
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pagan or Christian, perhaps with more propriety and 
interest than in a catechetical class. They are too theo- 
retical and speculative, not sufficiently personal, experi- 
mental, and confessional. 

The Heidelberg Catechism is divided into three parts: 
1. Man’s Misery; 2. Man’s Deliverance ; 3. Man’s Thank- 
fulness for his Deliverance. The divisions correspond 
to the way of salvation as experienced by Paul and out- 
lined in the Epistle to the Romans. It is the logic of 
life, not of the schools. The ultimate question to be 
answered in the Heidelberg is, “how man is to find com- 
fort in life and in death?’ ‘The primary purpose is to 
comfort men through the salvation which they receive 
through their faithful Saviour Jesus Christ. Every part 
of the Catechism is controlled by that idea—the comfort 
of man in the salvation of Christ. It is anthropological, 
starting with a cry for help out of the depths of sin; it 
is soteriological, showing the way of salvation. The 
motive of Christian living is not primarily the glory of 
God, but thankfulness for deliverance. That is, the 
Christain obeys the law of God not simply because it is 
prescribed in the Scriptures nor because God is to be 
glorified, but because he is thankful for his salvation; a 
soteriological basis even for Christian ethics. 


It cannot be gainsaid that the theological and specu- 
lative tendency also is found in the Heidelberg Catechism, 
but it is no longer the controlling factor, as in the Gen- 
evan Catechism or in the Westminster standards. 

The doctrine of the sacraments is clearly Calvinistic, 
as we have shown in the preceding section. Yet certain 
functions of the sacraments, which are emphasized in 
other Reformed catechisms, like Leo Jude’s and Calvin’s, 
are not even mentioned in the answers of the Heidelberg. 
With great care is the objectivity and reality of grace in 
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the sacraments intoned. The repetition of the formula 
“not only . . . but much more” in Questions 73, 76, 
79, is to make clear the fact that the sacraments are not 
mere empty signs of salvation, but symbols of personal 
communion with Christ glorified. All this was to avoid 
unnecessary offense against the Lutheran subjects of the 
Elector. 

But in their zeal for the real presence in the Sacra- 
ment the authors lost sight of its social and ethical sig- 
nificance. In answer to the question in the Catechism 
of Leo Jude: “Warzu dient es (das Nachtmal) ?” (“What 
is the purpose of the Lord’s Supper?’) we are told: 
“That we commemorate His love, that we love one an- 
other, and live devoutly.” In like manner Micronius, 
in his small Catechism, says (Qu. 100): “Of what more 
are we admonished in the Lord’s Supper?” Ans. “Of 
our service both to God and to our neighbor...... That 
we shall show brotherly love to the helpless, and to aid 
the poor liberally according to our possessions.’ A 
similar statement is made in reference to the Lord’s Sup- 
per in Calvin’s Catechism. The more one weighs the 
value of these truths inculcated by the Sacrament as 
originally interpreted in the Reformed Churches, the more 
will one regret their omission in the answers of the 
Heidelberg Catechism. An instance, it may be, where 
the spirit of reconciliation resulted in a neglect of impor- 
tant truths. 

The moderate Calvinism of the Catechism is especially 
evident in the doctrine of predestination which plays so 
prominent a part in Reformed symbols. Both Olevianus 
and Ursinus were predestinarians, yet they seem to re- 
frain carefully from introducing the doctrine of the 
decrees into the Catechism. One looks in vain in the 
Heidelberg for statements like the following, taken from 
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Calvin’s Catechism: “The church is the society of be- 
lievers, whom God has predestinated” ; “He shows mercy, 
when He wills, toward the children of the ungodly, yet 
He has not so bound His grace to the children of be- 
lievers that He cannot reject whom He wills”; “two 
kinds of men”—referring to the elect and to the reprobate. 
The passages in the Heidelberg which refer to the doc- 
trine of election have a different sound. The following 
are the more prominent: “Wherefore, by His holy spirit 
He also assures me of eternal life’ (Qu. 1); “and our 
eternal King, who governs us by His word and spirit, and 
defends and preserves us in the redemption obtained for 
us” (Qu. 31); “that no creature shall separate us from 
His love, since all creatures are so in His hand that 
without His will they cannot so much as move” (Qu. 28) ; 
“and shall abide with me forever’ (Qu. 53); “that out 
of the whole human race...... the Son of God gathers, 
defends and preserves unto Himself a chosen communion 
oars eis and that I am, and forever shall remain a living 
member of the same” (Qu. 54). 

The Catechism, in harmony with its purpose, presents 
that aspect of the doctrine of divine sovereignty or of 
election which serves to comfort and to uphold men in 
the struggle of life. It is the assurance of divine provi- 
dence, of the efficacy and continuity of divine grace, of 
the perseverance of the believer, of the ultimate victory 
of the truth and love of God, that the catechumen re- 
ceives in a number of answers. He is not, however, con- 
fronted by the metaphysical problem of divine decrees 
in relation to the fall, or to the destiny of angels and men, 
or to the salvation of children dying in infancy. The 
Catechism confines itself to the religious truth in the doc- 
trine of divine sovereignty which both consoles and 
edifies. It was happily expressed by Calvin, when he 
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dismissed his students after an hour’s lecture with the 
words: “If God be for us who can be against us?”—a 
truth which appeals to faith and by no means requires 
the inference of a double predestination. 

The authors of the Catechism may have avoided the 
doctrine of predestination because it does not belong to 
a book for the instruction of youth. Yet a far more 
satisfactory reason for the silence on the decrees seems 
to be that their presentation is not in accord with the 
genius which pervades the Catechism from beginning to 
end. Its purpose is to comfort men; and the comforting 
element of the doctrine of election is adroitly woven into 
the texture of the Catechism, while the offensive and 
speculative element of reprobation is deftly omitted. 

By a comparative view of the general scheme of the 
Catechism, perhaps as much as by detailed analysis, its 
peculiar doctrinal positions must be understood. In 
general it is Calvinistic and not Arminian. The Augus- 
tinian doctrine of sin and grace is held, over against 
Pelagianism. The depravity and helplessness of the race 
through the fall are clearly affirmed. Neither the race 
nor the individual has natural ability to escape from this 
lost condition. The fall is traced to a concrete historical 
fact—the disobedience of our first parents. It is generic, 
involving all men; not, as in the Pelagian view, merely 
the individual. The origin of sin is not referred to a 
metaphysical mystery beyond the scope of historical reve- 
lation, but to a definite act of man. 

Man’s salvation is attributed absolutely to the free 
and unmerited grace of God in Jesus Christ. ‘The start- 
ing point is not in the divine sovereignty nor in the eter- 
nal abstract will of God as metaphysically apprehended, 
but in Jesus Christ. He freely offers Himself as a propi- 
tiatory sacrifice for all men. The Catechism steers clear 
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of Synergism and Arminianism. It does not limit the 
atonement to the elect. As the fall is organic, so is re- 
demption. Yet the redemption wrought out by Christ 
inures to the salvation of those only who are born again 
and are made partakers of His life by the Holy Ghost. 
The subjective condition by which men become partakers 
of Christian redemption is faith. This involves not only 
assent to a doctrine or belief in a decree, but “a living ap- 
prehension of the whole perennial fact of Christianity as 
embodied in the Apostle’s Creed.” Faith itself is a prod- 
uct not of the human will, but of the Holy Ghost, who 
“works it in our hearts by the preaching of the Gospel and 
confirms it by the use of the Sacraments.” We find here, 
then, the substantial and positive elements of the Calvin- 
istic system, at least under some of its aspects; but the 
subject is treated rather Christologically than theolog- 
ically, and the metaphysical questions pertaining to the 
sovereignty of God in relation to the human will are not 
brought forth. 


The most recent critical analysis and comparative esti- 
mate of the Catechism have been made by A. Lang, in a 
work entitled, Der Heidelberger Katechismus und vier 
verwandte Katechismen, 1907. In the last pages of the 
Introduction he assigns the Catechism its proper place 
in Protestantism. We shall freely reproduce his state- 
ments. The Heidelberg is the rich, ripe product not only 
of Calvinism, but of influences which came from all the 
earlier Reformed catechisms, as well as from those of 
the German Lutheran Reformation. It is simplified, 
clarified, and made more practical. In it the religious 
and ethical elements are separated from the theo- 
logical, in spite of certain oversights, far more sharply 
than in any preceding catechism. It speaks to the 
heart more directly and reaches into life far more 
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practically than either Calvin’s or Bullinger’s catechism. 
Not so much in a dogmatic tendency, but in the wealth 
of its contents, in the biblical purity of its religious and 
ethical motives, does the difference between the Heidel- 
berg and Genevan catechisms appear. The Heidelberg 
clearly shows a closer approach to the German Lutheran 
Reformation. ‘This is affirmed not so much on account 
of the doctrine of the sacraments or of the remnants of 
Melancthonianism in the Catechism, but especially on ac- 
count of the first two parts of the outline and the Christo- 
centric tendencies, according to which the Christian’s only 
comfort is based not so much on knowledge or on the 
covenant of God, as on the one sacrifice of Christ on 
the cross. This is, of course, not an actual dogmatic 
difference from Calvin, but, nevertheless, a difference of 
tendency and of original religious feeling. 

On account of these various qualities the Catechism 
has obtained a certain ecumenical character within Re- 
formed Protestantism. A broad bridge leads from the 
Heidelberg to the Lutheran sister confession. Within 
the Reformed Church theologians have based on it dif- 
ferent theological systems (Voetius, Coccejus) and de- 
veloped various religious tendencies, orthodox and 
pietistic. This ecumenicity is based on the fact that 
the Heidelberg, leaning on the earlier Reformed cate- 
chisms, combines the deepest and most efficient religious 
and ethical motives of Reformed Protestantism, especially 
of its most important though not only branch, Calvinism, 
and presents them in biblical simplicity and purity. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE HEIDELBERG CATECHISM AND CONTEM- 
PORARY THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT 


iba the last chapter we differentiated the doctrines of 
the Catechism from Roman Catholicism and from 
various forms of Protestantism. A question of more 
vital interest to us is the relation of the Catechism to 
contemporary theological thought. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the Catechism was “the flower and fruit of 
the whole German and French Reformation,” it was none 
the less a child of its age and in its fundamental posi- 
tions it was in harmony with the other confessions of 
the Reformation. It does not anticipate, directly or by 
implication, the theological thought of our day. It must 
be remembered, also, that there are different types of 
modern theology shading almost imperceptibly from con- 
servatism to mediationalism, from mediationalism to lib- 
eralism, and from liberalism to radicalism. We shall 
compare the doctrinal system of the Catechism with the 
theological positions set forth in works like William New- 
ton Clarke’s An Outline of Christian Theology, William 
Adams Brown’s Christian Theology in Outline, and 
Réville’s Modern Christianity. All of these are liberal 
in spirit and have been favorably received by many minis- 
ters and teachers in Europe and in America. 


ih 


THE premise from which the Catechism proceeds is. 
the doctrine of total depravity held by all the evangelical 
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Reformers. Its first part is an exposition of the cry of 
Paul: “Wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me 
out of the body of this death?’ (Rom. 7:24). Man’s 
depraved and helpless condition is traced to “the fall and 
disobedience of our first parents, Adam and Eve, in 
Paradise.” Through the transgression of the first man 
“our nature became so corrupt, that we are all conceived 
and born in sin,” and are “wholly unapt to any good and 
prone to all evil.” Sin is transmitted from generation to. 
generation, not simply as a tendency to evil, but as per- 
sonal guilt which God will punish “in just judgment in. 
time and eternity.” For “He is terribly displeased with 
our imborn as well as our actual sins.” Authority for this 
doctrine is found in the first chapters of Genesis, in the 
epistles of Paul, and, indeed, in the Scriptures generally. 
Those who teach and those who learn the Catechism 
are supposed to accept its theory_of_total depravity_as 
revealed truth. 

Back of the conception of human depravity is the 
dualism which is a characteristic feature of the old Pro- 
testant theology. It comes into view in a sharp contrast 
between the divine and the human, the natural and the 
supernatural, law and grace, works and faith, reason and 
revelation, the world and the church, the reprobate and 
the elect, the lost and the saved. The world at large is 
alienated from God and under the curse of the law. He 
has chosen a particular people to whom He makes known 
His will and for whom He has ordained His grace. 
The church is composed of the saints; the world, of 
sinners. The former are predestined to eternal life; the 
latter, to eternal damnation. 

Modern theology accepts the reality and the univer- 
sality of sin as well as the solidarity of the race. These: 
ideas are attested not only by the Scriptures, but by 
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human experience and by the facts of natural and social 
science. It does not, however, receive as final the ex- 
planation of the origin of sin in the third chapter of 
Genesis. "The account of man’s fall is regarded as a 
beautiful legend, rich in religious insight into his relation 
to God, into the nature of sin and the mode of its opera- 
tion in human life everywhere and always. Yet it has not 
the value of exact history or of a final and infallible solu- 
tion of the origin of evil. In denying the finality of this 
narrative theologians, however, do not ignore the fact of 
universal human experience which it seeks to explain. 
Every age has found sin a tragic reality and has en- 
deavored in one way or another to explain and abolish it. 
The Hindus and the Greeks considered it as ignorance, the 
Semites as disobedience; however it may have been con- 
ceived, it was recognized as a devastating force in the 
individual and the social life. Now, the responsibility 
for its existence was laid on the individual, and then, on 
the social order. ‘To-day it is more and more clearly 
perceived that it is part of both the individual and the 
racial life. Both need to be transformed before either 
can be free from the power and the blight of sin. 

How sin originated no one can tell. Many hypoth- 
eses have been and are being advanced, yet none may be 
a satisfactory solution of the great mystery. Far more 
important is it that we recognize its presence and seek its 
destruction. While it is a universal fact, entering into 
the individual and the social life, it cannot, however, be 
maintained in the light of human experience that we 
are so far depraved, that “we are wholly unapt to any 
good and prone to all evil.” There is a soul of goodness 
even in things evil. In the history and in the literature 
of the nations one finds splendid virtues alongside of 
loathsome vices, refined altruism alongside of brutal 
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egoism, heroic self-sacrifice alongside of reckless self- 
aggrandizement. Men are neither perfectly good nor 
totally depraved. They are a tangle of good and evil; 
now better, now worse, according to the stage of civiliza- 
tion which they have reached. The good is to be nur- 
tured and developed until the evil is brought under and 
finally overcome. In all ages prophets and reformers, 
though they emphasized man’s depravity, nevertheless 
made their appeal to the reason and conscience of men, 
that they might quicken the latent divinity in them and 
gradually deliver them from the power of sin and death. 

The dualism of the old theology disappears in the . 
new. God and man are essentially akin to each other; 
God seeks man and man gropes after God. The whole 
race, not a part of it, is under divine discipline. Each 
stage of civilization and religion represents an effort of 
God to realize His life in the soul of men. The whole 
of life, as well as the whole of humanity, is under divine 
control. Man is fitted by nature to receive revelation, 
every human discovery is a divine revelation, and every 
human virtue is a fruit of divine grace. Containing 
the revelation of Jesus, the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily, the Bible is a unique book and the standard of 
faith; yet the literature of the nations, in which human 
life is mirrored in its social, moral, and religious forms, 
also contains divine revelation. ‘From the beginning 
God has written his gracious purpose in the heart of 
man and the disclosure which he has made of himself in 
Christ is recognized by those to whom it comes as the 
fulfilment of their own inner prophecy.” 

Redemption is not an afterthought of God, following 
the tragedy of the fall, nor “an exception to God’s or- 
dinary working, but the normal method of his activity.” 
It is not confined to a group larger or smaller, whom 
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God has arbitrarily chosen from the rest, that he may 
make them subjects of his redemptive activity, but it con- 
cerns all men alike, though in different order and de- 
gree. “All history is part of a single process, in which 
God is training men for membership in his kingdom. In 
other words all history is the history of redemption.” 

The training of humanity is a slow and wearisome 
process of ages. Religious and ethical changes are not 
made in a moment, but in centuries and millenniums. 
Even when there are apparent exceptions and sudden 
changes take place, they are the blossoming and fruit- 
age of latent forces which have been silently working 
for long periods of time. Man advances spiritually and 
ethically by gradual development, not by sporadic 
revolution. 

Consequently the history of mankind cannot be di- 
vided into two antithetic sections—a kingdom of evil 
and a kingdom of righteousness, the state of sin and 
damnation and the state of grace and salvation, the saints 
and the sinners. It must rather be conceived as consist- 
ing of stages in the upward progress of the race under 
the discipline of God; each stage having only a rela- 
tive degree of goodness, and being still hindered and 
hampered by the power of sin and the pang of guilt. 
The highest and ultimate stage is reached in Christianity, 
in which alone men find the completion of their aspira- 
tions and the crown of life. 


II 
In the second part of the Catechism the way of sal- 
vation is explained. Man, by reason of “his inborn as 


well as actual sins,” is under the curse of the law and 
subject to temporal and eternal punishment. “God is, 
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indeed, merciful, but He is likewise just. His justice 
requires that sin which is committed against: the most 
high majesty of God, be, also, punished with extreme, 
that is, with everlasting punishment both of body and 
soul” (Qu. 11). The mercy of God cannot act before 
the justice of God is satisfied. Who can make full satis- 
faction for man’s sin? Not man himself; “on the con- 
trary, we daily increase our guilt” (Qu. 13). Nor can 
any creature make satisfaction for us. One, who is true 
and righteous man and at the same time true God, must 
become our mediator and redeemer. For God requires 
that “the same human nature which has sinned should 
make satisfaction for sin’; yet only a sinless man can 
satisfy for sinners (Qu. 16). He must be true God, 
that by the power of his Godhead he might bear, in 
his manhood, the burden of God’s wrath, and so obtain 
for and restore to us righteousness and life” (Qu. 17). 
Such a mediator and redeemer we have in Jesus Christ, 
who is revealed unto us in the Holy Gospel. In answer 
to Anselm’s question Cur deus homo? (why did God be- 
come man?) the Catechism says, in substance: that He 
might make full satisfaction to the justice of God for 
our sins. This satisfaction was made by “the sacrifice 
of Christ on the cross” (Qu. 67). This is the theory 
of atonement as taught in the Catechism. It is in sub- 
stantial agreement with the doctrine of all the Protes- 
tant confessions. It is based upon a dualism in the na- 
ture of God. “Justice (holiness) and love represent in- 
dependent elements in the divine being, each requiring 
its own appropriate gratification.” The justice of God 
expresses the opposition of the righteous God to sinful 
man, an opposition which requires the punishment of 
all unrepented sin; the mercy of God expresses his gra- 
cious purpose to redeem his elect through the forgive- 
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ness of their sins. ‘These are two apparently inconsistent, 
if not contradictory, impulses. ‘The chief problem of the 
theologian is to discover the way in which this incon- 
sistency can be overcome, and the love of God gratified 
consistently with his holiness. This was presumably 
accomplished through the atonement of Christ. 

The dualism in the attributes of God required the 
Trinitarian distinctions in the being of God. According 
to the satisfaction theory of the atonement, “God is able 
to harmonize the conflicts of the claims of justice and 
mercy in his own character, because as the second per- 
son of the Trinity, the representative of mercy, he is able 
to bear the penalty inflicted by himself as the first person, 
the representative of justice.’ The doctrine of the on- 
tologic trinity is made to serve a theory of redemption. 

Modern theology does not predicate a dualism in the 
character of God. His justice and His mercy are not 
two antithetic attributes, each requiring its own appro- 
priate gratification. God is conceived as holy love. Holi- 
ness denotes his moral excellence, and love is the motive 
and method in which his holiness comes to expression. 
There is no inconsistency between them. God is not 
holy when he punishes, and loving when he forgives, as 
in the old theology. God is holy in his love, and loving 
in his holiness. He is not gracious to some men and 
just to others, but always and everywhere both just and 
gracious. His attitude toward every man is that of 
the father in the parable of the prodigal. 

The motive of the incarnation is, therefore, to sat- 
isfy not the justice of God but the love of God, His 
whole being, which constantly goes forth toward men to 
save and to sanctify, and which could not be satisfied until 
it had done all that infinite love can do for the benefit of 
His creatures. The primary purpose of the incarnation 
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is revelation—the revelation of the grace and truth of 
God in the Word made flesh. “As many as received him, 
to them gave he the right to become children of God’ 
(John 1:12). Redemption is effected by revelation, 
atonement by incarnation, and satisfaction is made of 
the whole nature of God and of the deepest needs and 
the highest aspirations of man. 

The death of Christ is not without profound signifi- 
cance. No one may be able to define its full meaning. 
It becomes more and more clear, however, that in His 
giving of Himself and His life for others, the world was 
taught the principle of vicarious redemption—the sacri- 
fice of self for others, of the individual for the good 
of all—and so a new way was opened and a new enthu- 
siasm inspired for the realization of a human brother- 
hood, the ideal underlying the conception of the unity 
and solidarity of mankind. 

Jesus thus becomes more than a divine expedient to 
satisfy eternal justice. He is the manifestation of God 
in human form. “In a sense far higher and truer than 
was the case with the older theology,” says Prof. W. A. 
Brown, “modern theology makes the person of Jesus 
normative for its thought of God. The old theology 
constructed its doctrine of Christ’s person in the light 
of a preconceived conception of God. Jesus was two 
persons in one nature, a God who for the time had as- 
sumed the form of man, but whose real nature was un- 
affected thereby. Modern theology thinks of Jesus as a 
man, but a man through whom God’s spirit has found 
such complete expression that it is possible to see in his 
character the perfect revelation of the heart of God. 
To believe in God, as modern theology conceives of 
him, means to extend throughout the range of universal 


experience that same gracious purpose and consistent 
8 
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character which Jesus has revealed within the condi- 
tions of human life.’ In other words, wherever and 
whenever one finds God, He is essentially like Jesus. In 
this sense Jesus pre-existed before all worlds, pervades 
the whole universe, and is the goal of all cosmic and 
historical processes. 

The ontological distinctions in the Godhead have not 
the same meaning in the new as in the old theology. 
The Trinity is a truth of Christian experience before it 
becomes an object of philosophical speculation. “The 
distinctions with which it deals concern man rather than 
God. They express different aspects in which God mani- 
fests himself to us as we contemplate different phases 
of his redemptive activity. He manifests himself in the 
order of nature, the natural processes which are the 
necessary presuppositions of religious experience. He 
manifests himself in historical revelation and supremely 
in the person of Jesus Christ our Lord. He manifests 
himself, finally, in that personal experience through which 
we apprehend Jesus as the revelation of the God of all 
the world. In all three aspects it is the same gracious 
God who is revealed. The tragic contrast between the 
demand of justice and the appeal of mercy, which gives 
dramatic interest to the older doctrine, has completely 
disappeared” (Prof. Brown’s interpretation of Dr. 
Clarke’s Idea of God). 


Ill 


THE objective redemption wrought out by “the sac- 
rifice of Jesus Christ on the cross” is appropriated by 
men through faith. Not all men are saved by Christ, 
as they have perished by Adam; but “only such as by 
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true faith are ingrafted into Him and receive all His 
benefits’ (Qu. 20). Faith is, indeed, more than assent 
to the truth in the Scriptures. It is, also, “a hearty 
trust, which the Holy Ghost works in me by the Gospel, 
that not only to others, but to me, also, forgiveness of 
sins, everlasting righteousness and salvation are freely 
given by God, merely of grace, only for the sake of 
Christ’s merits’ (Qu. 21). 

When we seek for the object of faith, the Catechism 
offers two answers. According to the one it is “neces- 
sary for a Christian to believe” all that is promised us 
in the Gospel, which the articles of our catholic undoubted 
Christian faith teach us in sum (Qu. 21),—~e. all that 
is contained in the Apostles’ Creed and its exposition in 
the Catechism. This is clearly expressed in Question 59: 
“But what does it help thee now, that thou believest all 
this?” “All this” refers to the questions explaining the 
Creed from 24-28. The answer says: “That I am right- 
eous in Christ before God, and an heir of eternal life.” 
From this point of view faith resolves itself into the ac- 
ceptance of a system of doctrines as these are contained 
in the articles of the Creed. It involves far more, or 
from another point of view far less, than a hearty trust 
in the Heavenly Father as revealed in Jesus Christ. 

On the other hand, the object of faith is “the sacri- 
fice of Jesus Christ on the cross.” This is most clearly 
taught in Question 67, though it runs through the whole 
Catechism. In this question we are told that the Word 
and the sacraments are designed “to direct our faith to 
the sacrifice of Jesus Christ on the cross as the only 
ground of our salvation.” For the “Holy Ghost teaches 
in the Gospel, and by the Holy Sacraments assures us, 
that our whole salvation stands in the one sacrifice of 
Christ made for us on the cross.’ From this point of view 
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faith resolves itself into trust in the efficacy of Christ’s 
sacrificial death, by which God’s justice is satisfied and 
on account of which “the perfect satisfaction, righteous- 
ness, and holiness of Christ” are imparted to the be- 
liever. We are not only to trust in the atonement which 
Jesus has accomplished between God and man, but to ac- 
cept, also, a definite theory according to which it was 
effected and its benefits are made over to us. The Gos- 
pel becomes the proclamation of the atoning sacrifice on 
Calvary and the benefits which accrue from it to at least 
a part, if not the whole, of mankind. 

Modern theology professes to take a broader view of 
Jesus Christ and his work, and accordingly of the ob- 
ject of faith. He came not merely to offer an atoning 
sacrifice, but to show men the Father. The “Word and 
the Sacraments” are “to direct faith” not only to “the 
sacrifice of Jesus on the cross, as the only ground of our 
salvation,” but to the grace and truth of the Heavenly 
Father made manifest in the life, death, and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ. Faith is trust in the Father who 
_is ever with us, watches over us, provides for us, hears 
our prayers, forgives our sins, directs our lives, and re- 
ceives us into His eternal home. Reville says: “In the 
gospel of Jesus God is the heavenly Father who forgives 
the penitent sinner because He is merciful and ready 
to forgive. To pardon the prodigal in the parable it 
was not necessary for the older son to be crucified.” 
God will not inflict “the burden of his eternal wrath 
against sins” upon the innocent in order that he may re- 
deem the guilty—a conception which is contrary to God’s 
nature as revealed by Jesus and is abhorrent to the en- 
lightened moral sense of our age. Yet God suffers for 
the sinner, even as a father for his wayward child. It 
is the suffering of love for the lost. The sinner, also, 
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suffers for his sin, but it is the just punishment of the 
guilty for his transgression. The innocent suffer with 
the guilty. Not even the Father can save the prodigal 
before the prodigal has responded freely to the deepest 
yearnings of his soul and cried: “I will arise and go unto 
my father.” No atonement without suffering—the un- 
speakable anguish of the Father for his rebellious child, 
the unspeakable grief of the child for his sin against the 
Father. The sinner’s guilt is expressed in the psalmist’s 
cry: “Against Thee, Thee only have I sinned!” 

Faith, as defined by modern theology, is not simply 
trust in a series of propositions explaining the facts of 
redemption, or in a great transaction, or in a theory of 
atonement; all of which may grow out of faith. But 
it is living fellowship of the soul with God as made 
known to us in the life and the teachings of Jesus Christ. 
This fellowship is brought about by a proclamation of 
“the Word of Life.’ “That which we have seen and 
heard declare we unto you also, that ye also may have 
fellowship with us; yea, and our fellowship is with the 
Father, and with his son Jesus Christ” (I John 1:3). 
Thus, by the mystical power of the Christ abiding in the 
Christians and made known in words and deeds, faith is 
generated in men, and men are brought into the fellow- 
ship with the Father and with his Son Jesus Christ. They 
become partakers of the divine life even as the branches 
share the life of the vine. A conception of salvation 
and of faith, it is claimed, far more vital and ethical, 
more in accordance with the teaching of Jesus and the 
moral sense of men, than that which underlies the satis- 
faction theory of atonement in the old Protestant the- 
ology. The Catechism, in more than one question, points 
toward this larger view of faith and of the Christian 
fellowship, yet its controlling idea from beginning to end 
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is the saving efficacy of “the one sacrifice of Christ made 
for us on the cross” (Qu. 67). 


IV 


IN its conception of Christian life and piety the Cate- 
chism is individualistic and other-worldly. These char- 
acteristics appear from the beginning to the end of the 
book. The individual seeks “comfort” for himself “in 
life and in death.” He is taught the greatness of his 
sin and misery. By faith he is assured “that not only 
to others, but to him also, forgiveness of sins, everlast- 
ing righteousness and salvation are freely given by God” 
(Qu. 21). The eternal Father of the Lord Jesus Christ 
is his Father, who will provide for him, defend him, and 
turn all things to his good in this vale of tears. At His 
second coming He will take him, “with all his chosen 
ones to Himself into Heavenly joy and glory” (Qu. 52). 
The Holy Ghost makes him by true. faith partaker of 
Christ and all His benefits. He is assured that he is, 
and forever shall remain, a living member of the same. 

The social order is not recognized as an object of 
redemption. The Christian is, indeed, in the world, but 
he longs to be delivered from it; and while he is in it 
he must suffer its hardships and fight its temptations 
until the Lord comes. Yea, it is “a vale of tears” in 
which our only comfort is that “whatever evil God sends 
upon us He will turn to our good.” He rules and over- 
rules the world for His glory and for the benefit of “His 
chosen ones.” ‘There is not a single suggestion that the 
family, the state, the industrial system, and the civic 
order are to be transformed by the power of the Gospel, 
and that the kingdoms of the world are to be controlled 
by the spirit of the Christ. 
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The Church, that is, “the chosen communion” which 
the Son of God by His word and Spirit, gathers, defends, 
and preserves for Himself unto everlasting life, out of 
the whole human race, from the beginning to the end 
of time (Qu. 54), takes the place of the social order. 
It is essentially different from it. The Church will con- 
tinue, but the social order will be destroyed. The in- 
terest of the Christian centers in the Church, not in the 
social order. According to Question 55, he is to “feel 
himself bound to use his gifts, readily and cheerfully, for 
the advantage and welfare of other members.’ ‘The 
“other members” belong not to the social community of 
which the believer is a part, but to the “chosen com- 
munion” of which he is and forever shall remain a mem- 
ber. The petition, Thy Kingdom come, in the Lord’s 
Prayer is defined (Qu. 123) to mean the government 
of God’s word and spirit, so that “we (all Christians) 
may submit ourselves unto Thee always more and more,” 
that the Church may be preserved and increased, that the 
works of the devil may be destroyed. All this is to con- 
tinue “until the full coming of Thy Kingdom wherein 
Thou shalt be all in all.” The coming of the kingdom, 
in this sense, is wholly different from a transformation 
of society, as it exists in different lands, into a Christian 
order. It is something that is to be established at the 
end of the age on the ruins of the world by the power 
of the coming Christ. His “chosen ones” in the church 
militant and in the church triumphant, and only they, 
will share the privileges and joys of the heavenly régime. 

With this view of salvation, of the secular order, of 
the Church, and of the Kingdom, naturally goes a cer- 
tain type of piety, in which there is a passive as well as 
an active spirit. The Christian is to bear patiently the 
ills of life, because he knows that God will turn to his 
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good whatever evil He sends upon him, and because he 
looks forward to a glorious deliverance and everlasting 
joy. He therefore suffers, trusts, and hopes. In view of 
divine providence we are to “be patient in adversity, 
thankful in prosperity ; and for what is future have good 
confidence in our faithful God and Father that no crea- 
ture shall separate us from His love” (Qu. 28). In all 
our sorrows and persecutions we are to await, with up- 
lifted head, the Judge from heaven, “who shall cast all 
His and my enemies into everlasting condemnation, but 
shall take me, with all His chosen ones, to Himself, into 
heavenly joy and glory” (Qu. 52). 

The Catechism, however, does not fail to sound an 
aggressive and even a militant note in the Christian life. 
The believer is a “member of Christ and thus a partaker 
of His anointing,’ for four reasons: that he may confess 
His name; may present himself a living sacrifice of 
thankfulness to Him; may with free conscience fight 
against sin and the devil in this life; and hereafter, in 
eternity, reign with Him over all creatures” (Qu. 32). 
The motive for good works is also fourfold: “that with 
our whole life we may show ourselves thankful to God 
for His blessing, that He may be glorified through us; 
that we ourselves may be assured of our faith by the 
fruits thereof, and that by our godly walk we may win 
others, also, to Christ” (Qu. 86). 

Good works are defined in detail in the third part 
of the Catechism, based on the Ten Commandments and 
the Lord’s Prayer. In the two tables of the Law we are 
taught the “duties we owe to God” and “the duties we 
owe to our neighbor.’ The duties to God are sum- 
marized in Question 94: “that I rightly acknowledge the 
only true God, trust in Him alone, with all humility and 
patience expect all good from Him only, and love, fear 
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and honor Him with my whole heart.” The duties to our 
neighbor are set forth in passages like the following: 
“to give Christian alms” (Qu. 103) ; “to show all honor, 
love and faithfulness to my father and mother, and to 
all in authority over me” (Qu. 104); “God requires us 
to love our neighbor as ourselves, to show patience, 
peace, meekness, mercy and kindness towards him, and, 
so far as we have power, to prevent his hurt; also to 
do good to our enemies” (Qu. 107) ; “God views as theft 
also all wicked devices whereby we seek to draw to our- 
selves our neighbor’s goods, whether by force or with 
show of right, such as unjust weights, ells, measures, 
wares, cOins, usury, or any means forbidden of God” 
(Qu. 110); “So far as I can, defend and promote my 
neighbor’s good name” (Qu. 112). These are moral 
ideals of the highest order and constitute one of the finest 
parts of the Catechism. 

The militant note is heard in Question 32: “And [I] 
may with free conscience fight against sin and the devil 
in this life.” In Question 105 the sword is entrusted to 
the magistrate, “to restrain murder.” 

What is the purpose of this life of chastity, obedience, 
honesty, almsgiving, benevolence, and warfare against 
sin and the devil? It is for the attainment of personal 
holiness, the alleviation of man’s misery, the certification 
of the truth of faith, the winning of others to Christ, 
and the glorification of God through the virtues of His 
people. These are profound motives for Christian liv- 
ing. Yet their end is not the gradual transformation of 
the social order into a Christian society, but a prepara- 
tion of ‘His chosen ones” to receive the Lord at His com- 
ing, and “hereafter, in eternity, to reign with Him over 
all creatures” (Qu. 32). Here the Catechism, magnifi- 
cent as are its religious and ethical teachings, is bound 
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by the individualistic and other-worldly conceptions of its 
time. With its fine emphasis on a personal experience 
of salvation and a life conforming to the will of God, 
it does not intone, with equal force, the necessity of so- 
cial service which finds its fontal source in Christ’s 
revelation of God and His passion for humanity. The 
contrast between the individualism of the past and the 
sense of social relationship in the present is clearly 
drawn by Prof. Wallace: “A single life may find salva- 
tion for itself, but it may be doubted whether such sal- 
vation is worth the trouble. It [7.e. the change to mod- 
ern sense of social relationship] is a transition in human 
history which can be compared with nothing less than 
the transition from the astronomy of Ptolemy to the as- 
tronomy of Copernicus. Instead of a center of interest 
fixed in the individual life, round which, as a satellite, 
the social order moves, the problem of the individual is 
now seen to lie within a vastly greater system, to whose 
laws its orbit must conform, and as a part of which his 
own life must be fulfilled. How to adjust one’s per- 
sonal aims within the organism of the common good; 
how to realize one’s self as a member of the social body; 
how to secure the stability of the social order by the 
cooperative consecration of the individual—that is the 
essence of the modern social question, and it delivers 
one from the Ptolemaic ethics of self-centered morality 
and sets one in a Copernican universe of social unity 
and service. It is not only a new social science, but a 
new social conscience; a categorical summons to the 
person to fulfill his function within the social whole.” 

The emphasis in modern theology on social, as well 
as individual, redemption is a necessary consequence of a 
change in the conception of God growing out of a clearer 
comprehension of the revelation of Jesus. Christian soci- 
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ology is rooted in Christian theology, and is its flower 
and fruit. The professors of systematic and of practical 
theology are expounding the same revelation of God, the 
one in theoretic and the other in practical form. The 
God whom Jesus reveals in his life and teaching not only 
awakens in men a new sense of the infinite worth of the 
human soul, but also a new passion for social service. 
He awakens in us sorrow, not only for our own sins, 
but also for the sins of our fellows. We shall not be 
satisfied merely with our own salvation, but with the sal- 
vation of the world. The kingdom which Jesus pro- 
claimed is a brotherhood of men and nations united by 
the everlasting Father. As a son of God the individual 
man, of whatever race or class, gains a new social value. 
He is the equal of every other man in the world. He 
is no longer an isolated individual. By the doctrine of 
brotherhood, or the divine family, he comes into vital 
connection with every other man, and there is founded 
a new conception of the solidarity of the race. The 
Church, therefore, is not an end in itself, but an organ 
for the realization of the kingdom of Christ on earth. 
In the words of Henry Churchill King, “the prayer, 
‘Thy will be done,’ is no cringing cry; it is no slave’s 
submission to superior strength; it is no plaintive wail; 
it is no outcry of an enfeebled, broken will, as we may 
be sometimes tempted to think. Rather it is the high- 
est reach of a will superbly disciplined to a world’s task, 
enlightened by a reason that can think the thoughts of 
God, inspired by an imagination that sees the ultimate 
consummation, warmed by a heart that feels the needs 
of men and glows with the greatness of the Father’s 
purpose for them” (Education and National Character, 
p. 9). “The single life,” says Prof. Peabody, “has be- 
come uninterpretable except in its relation to the life of 
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others. The economics of laissez faire is displaced by 
the economics of combination; the ethics of self-culture 
is succeeded by the ethics of social service; and religion, 
instead of setting itself to save the person out of the 
wreck of a lost world, summons the person to bring the 
world itself, like a seaworthy vessel, safe to its port. 
The world, as a book which was among the first signs 
of the new spirit affirms in its title, ‘is the object of 
redemption.’ ”’ 

Men’s motives will be commensurate with God’s mo- 
tives. The scope of His love is as wide as the universe 
and comprehends humanity. He does not confine His 
gracious activity to a single nation nor to a “chosen com- 
munion,” gathered out of the whole human race, which 
he defends and preserves and finally takes “to Himself 
into heavenly joy and glory.” “We cannot think of him,” 
says Prof. Clarke, “except as universal in his relations. 
He must be one God equally related to all souls and to 
all existence.” He is seeking the redemption and the 
perfection of humanity. All history is a redemptive 
process; and the goal of the universe and of humanity 
is the realization of the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of men. This end is gradually achieved by 
personal effort, by social amelioration, by the discipline 
of life. The assurance of ultimate victory and the pe- 
rennial inspiration for continued endeavor are found in 
the essential divinity of humanity and in the essential 
humanity of divinity. Man must have God to be truly 
man; God must have man to be truly God. Some day 
the prodigal will come to himself, and some day the 
Father will cast His arms around the penitent son, and 
His joy will be full. With a vision of God and of man 
such as Jesus had, He made known to the Jews the ulti- 
mate motive of His life, yea, of every Christian life, when 
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he said: “My Father worketh even until now, and I 
work” (John 5:17). 

If God is not working in the universe toward a defi- 
nite goal, and the world is evil and beyond the hope of 
redemption; if He limits His grace to a chosen com- 
munion, and all who are beyond its bounds are under 
condemnation; if the Church is the ark on the troubled 
sea of life which alone God guards and guides with 
special care into the eternal haven; then the scope of 
men’s activity will indeed be codrdinate with that of 
God. They will seek their own salvation and, perchance, 
the salvation of those whom God has chosen. They will 
live in the Church and pray for its welfare; the world 
beyond is not an object of redemption. There is no 
inspiration to labor for a hopeless cause, a cause for 
which even God is not working. The Church becomes 
self-centered and, instead of giving its life for the world, 
it saves itself and looks forward to a glorious consum- 
mation in heaven. So long as men believe in a God who 
seeks His glory in the salvation of a part of the race, 
whose kingdom is beyond the world and not in it, they 
will have neither enthusiasm for humanity nor passion 
for social service. 

When we catch a glimpse of His hand in the vast 
universe, when we feel the throbs of His pulsating heart 
in the bosom of Jesus, when we hear the cry of His 
boundless love for His rebellious sons, when we discern 
His infinite patience wooing and winning wayward hu- 
manity, when we behold Him with His everlasting per- 
sistence going after the lost until He finds him, who 
of us will not take up his cross, live for his fellows, 
and die with his Lord? “My Father worketh even until 
now, and I work!” 


CHAPTER VIII 


‘THE HEIDELBERG CATECHISM AND RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION—THE OLD CONCEPTION OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


ELIGION and education have always been closely 
associated. However crude a religion may have 

been, it has usually been propagated by educational 
methods, perchance equally crude. For the conception 
of the nature of religion largely determines the method 
of its propagation. If religion is a series of sacred 
transactions before God, conducted by an authorized per- 
son in behalf of a family, tribe, or nation, religious edu- 
cation is reduced to a witnessing of ritualistic perform- 
ances and an observance of religious rubrics. If religion 
is a compend of divinely revealed dogmas and precepts, 
authoritatively promulgated, religious education requires 
assent to doctrine and obedience to rules in the domestic, 
social, and ecclesiastical relations of life. If religion is 
a state of mind or a succession of ecstatic emotions, 
superinduced by ascetic practices or dramatic represen- 
tations, religious education becomes a discipline in mo- 
nastic rules or an initiation into sacred mysteries. If 
religion is the fellowship of men with God through faith, 
and of men with one another in love, religious education 
has for its end the manifestation of the living God and 
the realization of His life in the lives of His people. ‘Ye 
therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father is 
perfect” (Matt. 5:4), is the goal set for men by the 
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greatest teacher of religion. Godlikeness is the supreme 
purpose of religious education. 


I 


Tue Christian religion was originally established and 
spread by educational methods. “Jesus came into Gali- 
lee preaching the gospel (good tidings) of God” (Mk. 
1:14). He appealed through his message to the reason 
and conscience of his hearers; and many of them be- 
lieved. He spent his brief ministry in “teaching in their 
synagogues, and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, 
and healing all manner of diseases” (Matt. 4:23). The 
Sermon on the Mount and the parables are models of 
pedagogic art. God is made known to men in concrete 
symbols taken from daily life and in words which the 
common people loved to hear. He not only taught the 
multitudes, but he chose certain men that “they might be 
with him, and that he might send them forth to preach” 
(Mk. 3:13). The command in Matt. 28:19-20, whether 
spoken by Jesus or not, is true to the spirit of his gospel; 
and his first followers faithfully fulfilled it even from 
Jerusalem to Rome. “The early Christian literature, 
such as the Epistles, the records in Acts, and the Didache 
or Teaching of the Apostles, are all the products of the 
teaching motive, and all bear testimony to the prominence 
of the teacher and his work.” The leaders in the prim- 
itive congregations were at first not executive or admin- 
istrative officers, but men who preached and taught— 
apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, and teachers. 
Their function was “to fit his people for the ministry, 
and for the building up of the body of Christ” (Eph. 


4212) 
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In course of time Christianity in its original form 
underwent serious modifications. The simple gospel 
became mysterious dogma. ‘The community of disciples 
and brethren was turned into an institution of priests 
and laymen. The breaking of bread and the prayers 
were transformed into sacraments and rituals. Yet, 
even then, religious education was not abandoned, though 
its character naturally conformed to the ruling concep- 
tion of Christianity. The catechetical schools of the 
Fathers, the universities and the monasteries of the 
schoolmen and monks, the sermons, tracts, bible transla- 
tions, commentaries, confessions, and catechisms of the 
Reformers—all bear witness to the continuity of re- 
ligious education through the centuries of Christian 
history. 

A comparative study of the educational motives and 
methods of Catholicism and of Protestantism will enable 
us to understand the significance and consequences of the 
ideals and program of so progressive an organization as 
the Religious Education Association organized in this 
country in 1903. 


II 


THE Catholic system of education is based upon a dis- 
tinctive conception of God and of His relation to the 
world. God is located in the heavens, and the world 
is separated from God. He is a king and judge who has 
ordained laws, and dispenses justice. Men by nature 
live in ignorance and sin. They have neither ability to 
know the truth, nor power to obey the law, of God. 
Both the natural and the social order are helplessly 
depraved, alienated from God and under the sentence 
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of death. The hymn of Bernard of Morlaix, of the 
12th century, describes the feeling of devout men of 
that time :— 
“The world is very evil 
The times are waxing late, 
Be sober and keep vigil, 
The Judge is at the gate.” 

In the bosom of the natural order God mercifully 
established a supernatural institution, the Civitas Dei 
(the City of God), on earth. In it alone are to be found 
saving knowledge and saving grace. They are entrusted 
to a divinely ordained hierarchy who are guardians of 
truth, dispensers of grace, and lords of men. Men are 
saved from the world and protected in the world by 
submitting to the sacraments, by assenting to the dogmas, 
and by observing the ordinances of the Church. Both 
the individual and the social order are to be brought 
under the control of a supernatural institution. Only 
then is the world made tolerable until the final deliver- 
ance, for which the believers pray and wait: 


“O come, O come Emmanuel, 
And ransom captive Israel ; 
That mourns in lowly exile here, 

Until the Son of God appear.” 


Latin Hymn of the 12th Century. 


The highest type of piety is to flee from the world 
and to find solace and peace in ascetic practices and in 
monastic seclusion. The theology of Catholicism finds 
its ethical expression in monasticism. Luther describes 
a picture of his time, illustrating the superiority of the 
monastic life. A ship is sailing heavenward. In it, as 
passengers, are priests and monks. The laymen are 
swimming in the sea, some holding to ropes thrown from 
the ship, others helplessly sinking in the waves of world- 
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liness. Authority and obedience, world-flight and self- 
mortification are the notes of mediaeval piety. The 
life of solitary contemplation is the highest ideal. 
Thomas Aquinas longs for the peace of a life dedicated 
solely to the contemplation of God. Even when works 
of charity are done and social service is rendered, the 
motive is to win favor with God and to attain personal 
holiness, not to transform the world and to make the 
will of God the law of the nations. “Social conditions 
are accepted as if man had no power to alter them” 
(Eucken). ‘The two orders, the secular and the sacred, 
are sharply separated and even mutually exclusive. 
Thomas Aquinas says: “Man is so placed between the 
things of this world and spiritual goods, in which eternal 
blessedness consists, that the more he depends on the one 
of the two, the more he is removed from the other, and 
vice versa.’ “The highest wisdom,’ according to 
Thomas a Kempis, “is to rise to heaven through con- 
tempt of the world.” 

The mediaeval view of the universe and the position 
of leadership assumed by the church are inseparably 
related. “The teaching of the church,” says Kuno Fis- 
cher (Descartes and his School, Eng. tr., p. 133), was 
identified in the closest manner with the system of Aris- 
totle and with the Ptolemaic astronomy. Nay, more, 
it seemed to have the authority of Scripture. The two 
fit each other as scene and action; the earth the center 
of the world; the appearance of God on the earth; the 
Church the Civitas Dei on earth, the center of humanity ; 
hell under the earth, heaven above it; the damned in 
hell, the saved beyond the stars, where the orders of the 
heavenly hierarchy ascend to the throne. The whole 
structure of limited and local conceptions totters and 
trembles as soon as the earth ceases to be the center of 
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the universe and heaven its dome.” 

The mediaeval system of education, which is assumed 
to be essentially religious, rests upon these theological 
and philosophical presuppositions. The individual is 
part of a lost world and in his natural estate must perish 
with it. His only hope is to be saved from the world 
through the divine institution of salvation, the Catholic 
Church. In her fellowship he finds the means of grace 
and discipline in righteousness. The goal of his endeav- 
ors is to exalt the Church and to reach the celestial 
home— 


“O sweet and blessed country 

The home of God’s elect! 

O sweet and blessed country, 

That eager hearts expect.” 
Bernard of Morlaix, 1150. 

All education, according to this view, is necessarily 
under the control of the Church. The teachers are either 
priests or monks. The aim of education is personal 
salvation by bringing men to assent to divine dogmas 
and to obey divine precepts. The spirit of education is 
dogmatic, not scientific; monarchical, not democratic; 
individualistic, not social; other-worldly, without vital 
interest in this world. It is an attempt to impose an 
order of thought and action upon men, rather than to 
educe it from men. It has little regard for the individual 
reason or conscience. It does not develop personality, 
but domineers it; it does not transform society, but lords 
over it. The highest function of men is to conform 
to a supernatural system to which they have no vital 
relation. They assent to dogmas, obey ordinances, and 
observe rituals, not because these forms are a spontaneous 
expression of an inner experience, but because they are 
an arbitrary mandate of a supernatural sovereign. The 
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acme of piety is to glorify an institution rather than to 
develop manhood; to save oneself rather than to save 
the world. When a man finds that his conscience, rea- 
son, and spiritual aspirations contravene the prescribed 
system, he gives evidence of a perverted will, and, unless 
he repents and submits, he is on the way to perdition. 
All the independence of the individual is surrendered and 
the Church becomes the conscience of mankind. The 
reason is hedged in, the will is curbed, and the feelings 
are uttered in stereotyped forms. 

The Catholic Church, as the representative of God on 
earth, insists on having all education under its super- 
vision. It opposes the public school because it is secular 
and irreligious. It discourages scientific investigation 
and democratic government, save as these are conducted 
under its control. Individual initiative, whether in the 
realm of thought or of action, is encouraged only when it 
remains within the bounds set by ecclesiastical authority. 
The “laity” never reach the age of discretion, but remain 
“children of Mother Church” with prescribed readings 
and father confessors to the end. A magnificent system 
this for the making of a powerful institution and great 
hierarchs, but not for the making of men and nations, 
independent, true, and free. 

From the cradle to the grave the Church instructs and 
directs its members. The order of its life is embodied 
in the sacramental, the penitential, and the liturgical 
system. In the home, the school, and the sanctuary, 
through the feast days and fast days of the church year, 
by artistic symbols, by processions, by catechisms, and 
by prayer-books, the child is reared a loyal member of 
the Church, and is in perpetual training for the beatific 
vision. 
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III 


Tue Reformation marks a great change in the con- 
ception of Christianity and of human life. The religious 
reform was closely related to the general transformation 
in intellectual and social conditions. A new era in the 
history of mankind was dawning. The impulses toward 
freedom of thought and action, which had been repressed 
for centuries by priest and prince, were given wide 
scope in the revival of learning and in the expansion of 
industry and commerce. The gloom of the medizval 
saint gave way to the joy of the modern humanist. 
Men’s minds awoke as if from a long sleep. “Life be- 
came more spontaneous,” says Eucken, “free thoughts 
of God and the world, and a belief in a spiritual and a 
divine life even beyond the pale of ecclesiastical forms, 
arose and created the joyful mood of a fresh dawn. The 
eye was opened to the beauty of the surrounding world, 
while thought and reflection were captivated by the 
wealth of natural objects. Moreover, radical social 
changes were begun which were the harbingers of a new 
order. The feudal system was inwardly broken; a pow- 
erful middle class arose, and with it the influence and 
honor of the burgher’s toil increased; still other social 
strata sought recognition, and demanded a better stand- 
ard of living. All this finally led to a change of ultimate 
beliefs.” 

Yet the Renaissance with all its fine impulses and its 
fulness of life would never have evolved into a religious 
reformation. A sovereign personality, a prophet, was 
needed who had a new vision of God, who was stirred 
by the spirit of a new age, and was strong enough to 
bring the progressive forces under the control of a relig- 
ion in which fellowship with God was not a hindrance 
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to the unfolding of personality, but a presupposition for 
the realization of the highest type of individual and social 
life. Such a personality was Luther, in whom all the 
spiritual currents that coursed through the Reformation 
became flesh and blood. 

He struck radical and modern notes; he was a keen 
critic of Mediaevalism, and the foremost prophet of 
Modernism. He had a passionate longing for immediate 
access to God, a burning desire for personal assurance of 
salvation. He found a new and living way to the throne 
of grace through Jesus Christ revealed in the Scriptures. 
He put his trust in divine grace and not in human merits. 
A miracle of love in Christ Jesus has spanned the other- 
wise impassable gulf, and man is a child of God again. 
Every believer shares in the prophetic, priestly, and 
kingly prerogatives of his Lord. He has the right to 
read and interpret the Scriptures, to approach God with- 
out the mediation of Virgin, saint, or priest, and to take 
part in the government and administration of the church. 

The necessity of a mediating hierarchy, whether in 
heaven or on earth, of an elaborate sacramental system, 
and of the priestly power of absolution, was no longer 
felt by the man who had found pardon and peace by 
grace through faith in Jesus Christ. The penitential sys- 
tem, which had become a burden on men’s shoulders 
greater than they could bear, works of merit by fasting 
or by pilgrimages, by masses or by prayers and invoca- 
tions, the assumption of authority of a jure divino 
papacy or episcopacy, had lost their meaning for one 
who had entered upon “the freedom of a Christian man.” 

The new relation of the Christian to God, which 
Luther defined in his tract on The Freedom of a Chris- 
tian Man, not only liberated him from the bondage of 
ordinances and the rudiments of the world, from the 
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arbitrary impositions of kings and prelates, from the 
pain of guilt and from the terror of judgment, but it 
also brought him into a new relation to man and to the 
natural world about him. The Christian is lord of all 
and subject to none by faith; he is lord of none and 
servant of all by love. He is free to obey the will of 
God and bound to serve his fellowmen. “From faith,” 
says Luther, “there flow love and joy in the Lord, and 
from love flows a glad and free spirit anxious to do 
service to others without thought of gratitude, of praise 
or blame, of gain or loss.” He felt constrained to render 
social service by the work and sacrifice of Christ. “As 
Christ offered Himself to me, so will I give myself to 
my neighbor as a sort of Christ (quandam Christum), 
in order not to do anything in this life except what I 
see is necessary, useful, and salutary to my neighbor, 
since I myself have a superabounding share in all good 
things in Christ.” None felt more keenly than Luther 
the wrongs done to Germany by Rome, and none did 
more to kindle the fire of national enthusiasm and foster 
national self-respect. In his Appeal to the German No- 
bility he published a program of social and moral reform, 
and throughout his life he took a keen interest in the 
political affairs of his country. “Thus, although in 
theory,” says Prof. Thos. Hall (History of Ethics within 
Organized Christianity, p. 478), Luther remained en- 
tangled in the other-worldliness of the monastic concep- 
tion of life, he in point of fact was the foremost herald of 
the new message, that is yet as old as the Old Testament 
prophets of the eighth century, and the prayer of our 
Lord, that God’s kingdom is to come to this earth, and 
that here his perfect reign is to be made clear in the 
moral and political worlds.” 

He put personal experience of divine grace and the 
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witness of the Holy Spirit in place of dogmatic author- 
ity and implicit faith. He abolished the line of separa- 
tion between the sacred and the secular. He put life 
before doctrine and vital righteousness before formal 
correctness. He taught men as no one had taught it 
before, that “the daily task is sacred.” In hymn and 
sermon, in work and life, he proclaimed anew the old 
message, “Rejoice in the Lord always, again I say, re- 
joice”—a profounder joy in life than even humanism 
could inspire. 

Yet, with all his modern sympathies and intuitions, it 
is perfectly vain to claim that Luther, or any one of the 
Reformers, belonged wholly to the modern world. He 
was in many respects, as Troeltsch says, eine mittclalter- 
liche Erscheinung (a medieval phenomenon). Both 
Luther and Calvin carried over into historic Protestant- 
ism many elements which have since become a serious 
hindrance to the logical and practical application of its 
original principles. Yea, the usefulness of the Reform- 
ers to their age may have depended upon their sharing 
the narrowness and superstition of their generation. 
They accepted the medieval view of the world (cos- 
mology); they contrasted sharply the natural and the 
supernatural, law and grace; they emphasized, far more 
than Catholicism, the total depravity of the natural man; 
in spite of occasional utterances to the contrary, they had 
a pessimistic view of the world and little if any hope of 
the redemption of the social order. “The somber medi- 
aeval despondency, with its world-flight and fundamental 
despair, is never wholly absent from any period of 
Luther’s life, though it deepens toward the close. The 
world is a vale of tears (Jammerthal) and is intended 
by God to be only a preparation for His other world, as 
a carpenter builds a scaffold for a house” (Thos. Hall). 
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Luther held to the infallibility of the letter of Scripture, 
though not consistently ; and, in spite of his experience of 
faith in the living Christ he was inclined to insist on the 
acceptance of a series of dogmas as a prerequisite of 
salvation. He taught, as no one else, the doctrine of 
justification by grace alone, and yet he came dangerously 
near to the medieval doctrine of the efficacy of the sac- 
raments. He wrote a classic on Christian freedom, and 
yet his ecclesiasticism jeopardized the moral supremacy 
of the spiritual man. Both Luther and Calvin, though 
in different degrees, held that the Bible contained a closed 
system of doctrine handed down to the Church for safe- 
keeping. In this respect they were as much ecclesiastics 
as Anselm or Thomas Aquinas. 

In the first generation of the Reformation one wel- 
comes with joy the sprouts and buds of the springtide 
of a coming era; but before they open into flower or 
ripen into fruit, many of them are nipped by the frosts 
of a new scholasticism which settles over the churches 
of the Saxon and the Genevan Reformer. Christianity 
ceased to be interpreted in terms of life. Trust in a 
person, freedom, the joy of living which neither com- 
promises with the world nor flees from it, but controls it, 
and social service inspired by the hope of realizing God’s 
kingdom on earth even as it now exists in heaven— 
these notes of vital religion became a faint echo in the 
churches. Christianity was again resolved into a sum 
of doctrine, a code of morals, and a round of ceremonies. 
With the decline of living faith, begotten by a personal 
experience of God in Christ, arose a false confidence in 
the letter of the Scriptures, the efficacy of the sacraments, 
and the authority of dogmas and institutions. 

All this determined the aim, method, and spirit of re- 
ligious education in Protestantism. To teach the doc- 
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trines, to enjoin the precepts, to administer the sacra- 
ments, to keep men pure in an evil world and prepare 
them for heaven, and to save them from perdition—this 
was the ultimate motive and goal of parents, ministers 
and teachers. Much that belonged to the Catholic ré- 
gime was renounced and denounced, and yet, in principle, 
Catholicism and 17th century Protestantism were not far 
apart. Both conceived of religion as a supernatural sci- 
ence, a system of doctrine and a scheme of life imposed 
upon men from without. Both required absolute submis- 
sion, without protest by reason or conscience, to an insti- 
tution or a dogma. Both looked upon the world and the 
natural man as hopelessly corrupt and perverted. Both 
had a static rather than a dynamic view of the universe 
and of human history. Both believed in a God far 
removed from the world, with which He communicated 
at intervals either through a hierarchy or through a book. 
Both find the cardinal motive of Christian living in the 
hope of salvation after death and in the peace and joy of 
heaven. Both seek to bring the world into subjection 
to the Church, instead of diffusing throughout the world 
the spirit of the Christ. 

We cannot find a better description of the spirit and 
aim of religious education of the older Protestantism 
than that of Dr. John W. Nevin in his introduction to 
the Tercentenary Edition of the Heidelberg Catechism, 
1863. He describes two schemes which have been fol- 
lowed since the Reformation—the Baptistic or Puritanic, 
and the Churchly and Sacramental. Before he discusses 
either system he shows that “education supposes always 
the existence and presence potentially of that which it 
is expected to bring out in the way of actual development 
and growth. As a stone cannot be cultivated into a 
plant, and as no training again causes a plant to become 
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an animal; so in the spiritual world also it is not pos- 
sible, by mere nurture of any sort, to carry the evolution 
of life beyond the principles and germs which are already 
imbedded in its own constitution.” The powers or pos- 
sibilities of the Christian life are not in any way latent 
in human nature “in its fallen Adamic state.” That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh. The attempt to train 
men in their natural condition into Christianity by mere 
teaching and discipline, as they might be trained, for ex- 
ample, into the knowledge of some worldly art or science, 
would well deserve to be rejected as false and vain. “The 
idea of educational religion in this form would be neither 
more nor less than Pelagianism without disguise.” Both 
the Baptistic and the Churchly conception of religious edu- 
cation are based upon the assumption of the absence of 
potent Christian elements in the natural man which may 
be cultivated and developed, and of the necessity of intro- 
ducing into man’s nature a divine life which is capable 
of nurture and training. How and when this new life 
is begotten in the individual is conceived in widely differ- 
ent ways in the two types of Protestantism. 

From the Baptistic point of view our children must 
be looked upon, and must be taught to look upon them- 
selves, as without lot or portion in God’s family—‘“the 
children of wrath even as others’ —until the time they are 
awakened and converted by the Spirit of God operating 
upon them singly and separately outside of the Church 
altogether. Religious education up to the time of con- 
version, if at all practised, is no more than an outward 
discipline intended to prepare the way for Christ at some 
future time, or a moral training for the purposes only 
of the present life—not a bringing up of children as: 
members of the Church in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord. In this system stress is laid on extraordinary 
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and sporadic spiritual experiences, rather than on a regu- 
lar growth in faith and piety under the nurture of the 
home and the school and through the ministrations of 
the sanctuary. Baptism has less significance than the 
anxious bench, family religion has little to do with spir- 
itual training, and the systematic instruction of the young, 
as a way of preparation for the Lord’s table, is generally 
neglected. 

The Churchly idea of religious education is “based 
on the sense of covenant relation to God and baptismal 
grace.” It assumes that the baptized children of the 
Church are sealed and devoted to the service of God “by 
the sanctifying or separating act of their baptism,” that 
they belong to the congregation and people of Christ, 
that they have part in the covenant of grace, that they 
are of the household of faith. Then it will be possible 
for us to look upon our children as Christians from the 
beginning and to bring them up in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord. “Baptismal grace is, therefore, 
no fiction; it is the real possibility of salvation, con- 
ferred by divine gift upon all whom Christ thus blesses 
and brings into full union with His Church; and for all 
the purposes of educational religion, nothing is more 
necessary than that both Christian parents themselves, 
and their baptized children, should be thoroughly imbued 
with the believing sense of this truth.” 

With this conception of Christian nurture goes a 
specific theory of the character and function of the 
Church. The old catechetical system, both Lutheran and 
Reformed, was an integral part of a corresponding ec- 
clesiastical system. “To be brought up and educated in 
the Lord is to be first planted in the life of the Church; 
and then to be so comprehended in this, and so nurtured 
by it from the beginning, in the trustful use of all its 
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means of grace and salvation, that the soul shall have 
the sense of it formed into itself as part of its own 
consciousness, and grow up in it always as the natural 
home and habit of its thoughts; just as in the order of 
nature, the life of a family, or the constitutional spirit 
of a whole people, is found to pass onward from one 
generation to another in the same organic way” (Nevin). 

The Church is regarded as the Mother of all Chris- 
tians. The Christian is bound by the Creed to believe 
“the Church,” for the word “in” is an interpolation. In 
the bosom of the Church, alone, we must find life, and 
separation from it brings one into peril of eternal death. 
It is this visible sacramental Church which Dr. Nevin 
emphasized, and which Calvin described in his Institutes 
(IV., 1:22): “Since there is no other means of entering 
into life unless she nourish us at her breast, and unless 
we remain under her care and pilotship until stripped of 
our flesh, we become as angels. For our weakness does 
not allow us to leave school until, as scholars, we have 
done with life. Moreover, outside her bounds there is 
no hope of the forgiveness of sin nor any other salvation.” 
Accepting this definition of the church Dr. Nevin goes 
on to say :-— 

“Along with this went the idea of ministerial powers 
and forces in the Church, which were held to be superior 
to the order of mere nature; gifts and workings of the 
Spirit there, as they were to be found nowhere else; 
sacramental mysteries, which were not only signs of the 
heavenly and invisible, but certifying seals, also, of its ob- 
jective presence; outward covenant rights and privileges ; 
baptismal grace, and the sanctification of children to the 
service of God in this way, as truly as if Christ had laid 
His hands upon them, and blessed them for such purpose. 
This, we say, was the reigning belief; and because it was 
so, the age addressed itself vigorously everywhere, as we 
have seen, to the work of educational religion, aiming 
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to build in such style on the foundation which was sup- 
posed to be at hand in the established order of the Church. 
Hence the full and universal subordination of the school 
to the sanctuary. Hence the significance of the Cate- 
chism as an organ of Christian instruction. Hence the 
catechetical system, in all its ramifications of discipline, 
whether private or public, kept up continually, as the 
grand support of both altar and pulpit, from one end of 
the year to the other.” 

Prof. Coe, the author of Education in Religion and 
Morals, is a representative interpreter of the ideals of 
‘modern religious education and at the same time a dis- 
criminating critic of the earlier theories. He considers 
the misunderstanding “of the facts that underlie the doc- 
trine of natural depravity” as a great hindrance to Chris- 
tian nurture. If the traditional view of the doctrine is 
true, then he agrees with Dr. Nevin “that there is 
nothing in the child that is worth bringing out, that de- 
velopment can do nothing for him, that he must wait 
for something to happen to him before he can so much 
as begin to be religious. The only conceivable training 
for a being in this condition would be external and 
chiefly negative. Fear might be employed to prevent out- 
breaks, and habits of external conformity to religious 
institutions might be formed. But the personality would 
remain undeveloped, uneducated. This would be carpen- 
try, an external shaping of materials, not education, 
which is the inner development of a self. There is no 
way to educate a dead soul. Life, development, educa- 
tion—this is the ascending series of conceptions. Before 
there is education there must be life, a life that contains 
within itself a law of development.” 

Prof. Coe further shows how theologians tried to 
make room for true religious education by evading the 
logical consequences of the doctrine of total depravity. 
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These were “practically overcome in some churches 
through the countervailing doctrine of baptismal regen- 
eration. This provides for spiritual life in all baptized 
infants and makes genuine Christian nurture possible.” 
Of course Prof. Coe does not believe in the theory of 
baptismal regeneration, but he concedes that it was a 
happy expedient for circumventing a _ time-honored 
dogma and escaping a serious hindrance to Christian 
nurture. Here Dr. Nevin and he are as far apart as the 
East is from the West. 

In other churches, of the Baptistic or Puritanic sort, 
the difficulty which came from the doctrine of depravity 
“had to be met by a new adjustment of the notions of 
sin and grace.” This solution was offered by Horace 
Bushnell in his book on Chritsian Nurture (1847). “He 
maintained,” says Prof. Coe, “that a positive religious 
life does not need to wait for the crisis of conversion, 
but that, under the pervasive influence of the Christian 
family, ‘the child should grow up a Christian, and never 
know himself as being otherwise’ To the objection 
that this theory ignores the child’s depravity and the 
necessity for regeneration, Bushnell replied in substance 
that wherever sin can abound there grace can much more 
abound. That is, he overcame the difficulty, not by deny- 
ing depravity, but by exalting the grace of God. The 
unquestionably good qualities shown by little children 
he interpreted as signs of the divine in-working. With 
this in-working parents and teachers are to cooperate, 
so that the development of the divinely implanted germ 
may be continuous.” 

A similar position was taken nearly twenty years 
later in a book by F. G. Hibbard on The Religion of 
Childhood; or, Children in their Relation to Native De- 
pravity, to the Atonement, to the Family, and to the 
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‘Church (1866). He approached the problem from 
Arminian rather than Puritan presuppositions. “He 
maintained that children—all children—are in a state 
of favor with God, who imparts to them a genuine spir- 
itual quickening or principle of life. This view he sup- 
ports at length from Scripture and from the current be- 
lief of his own communion that all children who die in 
infancy are saved. If dying infants are saved, it must 
be through divine grace; but why should such grace be 
given to those who die, but withheld from those who need 
it for living? This view requires a change in the ordi- 
nary notion of conversion, for now the real question be- 
comes—not, Will this child ever be converted to God? 
but—Will he ever be converted away from God? One 
cannot become a member of the kingdom of sin except 
through one’s own evil choice to surrender one’s heavenly 
citizenship.” 

Bushnell and Hibbard differed from the Baptistic the- 
ory in accepting the doctrine that the children of Chris- 
tian parents, yea, “all children,” are in a state of grace 
when they are born, and God “imparts to them a genuine 
spiritual quickening or principle of life,’ which is the 
basis for Christian nurture. Education in home and 
school is not, therefore, merely a preparation of children 
to come to Christ, but a training of children in Christ. 

On the other hand these men agree with the old 
Churchly conception of education, held by Dr. Nevin, in 
assuming that it would be a useless and a fruitless task 
to attempt to educate children in whom there is no re- 
ligious principle or a positively religious nature. Yet 
they differ from Dr. Nevin in not binding the operations 
of grace to the sacraments and ordinances of the Church; 
in other words, in rejecting baptismal regeneration and 
the whole ecclesiastical system which Dr. Nevin re- 
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garded as fundamental to Christian nurture. Notwith- 
standing the difference in their theory of the communica- 
tion of the divine life, both Bushnell and Nevin became 
ardent advocates of religious education. The former, 
especially, may be considered a forerunner of religious 
education in its modern sense. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE HEIDELBERG CATECHISM AND RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION—THE NEW CONCEPTION OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


ODERN religious education, as interpreted by 
some of its foremost exponents, George Albert 
Coe, Shailer Matthews, Henry Churchhill King, Charles 
Foster Kent, Washington Gladden, and many others of 
equal prominence, is not simply a restoration of a neg- 
lected system nor a modification of a preceding theory. 
It differs essentially from Catholic and Protestant 
schemes, because it proceeds from wholly different theo- 
logical, psychological, and pedagogical premises. To 
understand its aim, motives, and methods, we shall have 
to consider briefly these basal principles. 


I 


THE first presupposition, and perhaps the most far- 
reaching in its consequences, is a new conception of God 
—a God who is great enough and good enough to match 
our larger vision of the world, of man, and of Jesus 
Christ. Once God was a king, enthroned in the heavens, 
“locally and spatially distinct from the world; now He 
is a Father, immanent in the world, working out His pur- 
poses of love through the clod and through the Christ. 
The laws of nature are volitions of God. The history 
of the race is a revelation of His power and His wisdom, 
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of His justice and His mercy. The regular cosmic and 
social processes are as divine as the sporadic and extra- 
ordinary phenomena of nature and of history. Jesus 
Christ is the fulness of the Godhead bodily—the life and 
the light of men. He is perfect love, and He lived in 
ideal relation to the three great realities of human experi- 
ence, God, man, and matter. Through Him we find the 
way, the truth, and the life; and in Him we are complete. 
The Christian life has in its very nature the potencies 
and the assurance of eternal life. The instinctive long- 
ing for immortality is transformed into a rational and 
ethical conviction in the followers of Jesus. He hath 
brought life and immortality to light through the gospel. 

The scope of His loving purpose and the reach of His 
infinite grace are boundless as the universe and wide as 
humanity. We cannot but believe that the will of God 
is in this “evolving world,’ working out great purposes 
that we can at least dimly discern, and in which, intelli- 
gently and triumphantly, we may share. If the laws of 
nature are the will of God, then He is sharing in our very 
life. For, in the words of another: “Even the agony of 
the world’s struggle is the very life of God.” 


President King says :— 


“We seem to ourselves to be just awakening out of 
sleep, and out of dull lassitude of will. Now we see 
what life means. We live in an infinite world, and in 
that world we have our part to play. We live in a unified 
world, and, just on that account, we may work effects 
wide as the universe of God. We live in an evolving 
world, the direction of whose progress is not wholly 
hidden from us; and into the very plans of God, therefore, 
it is given us to enter. We live in a law-abiding world, 
in which God himself is immanent; and He works in us, 
both to will and to work of His own good pleasure. Is 
it any wonder that the ambitions of men of the present 
day, when seen thus in the large, seem to dwarf all previ- 
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ous aims of common men? We build again, and with 
eager hope, our heaven-scaling tower, but on foundations 
laid by God himself ; and the confused tongues give prom- 
ise of changing into a higher harmony in the unity of 
the will of God.” 


This conception of God sets a new goal and inspires 
new enthusiasm for religious education. “Our indi- 
vidual faith to-day,” says Prof. Kent, “represents the 
united efforts of countless millions to know the character 
and will of the Deity, and God’s response to the effort. 
Their cumulative religious knowledge corresponds to the 
inherited wealth of observation, experience, and experi- 
mentation in the fields of art, science, and practical in- 
vention. The prophets of the race were the great 
spiritual inventors, who with open minds and intense 
zeal sought first to know the divine truth and then to 
transmit it in intelligible form to their fellowmen. 
Faith in God, in his Love, in his revelation of Himself 
through the lives of men and in His guidance of the 
individual, is the rightful heritage of every human being. 
Hence the first duty of the enlightened is to transmit this 
inestimable heritage, in its simplest and most impressive 
form, to each new, unfolding life. Moreover, only as the 
truths won by the experiences of the race are reincar- 
nated in the life of an individual can religion be made 
an abiding, effective force.” 

Both the character of God as holy love and the gospel 
of the kingdom proclaimed by Jesus require that the 
Christian ideal be realized in human society as well as 
in every individual soul. When we have a perfect life 
in a perfect society, then the prayer for the coming of 
the kingdom is answered. 


A second presupposition is the new conception of 
man, with special emphasis on his inherent dignity and 
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worth. The perversity of man is not indeed minimized, 
nor is it unduly magnified. The doctrine of depravity is 
corrected by facts of human experience and by the teach- 
ing of Jesus. While the consciousness of sin becomes all 
the clearer in the light of His perfect life, He nevertheless 
recognized that men, who are “evil,” “know how to give 
good gifts unto their children” (Matt. 6:11). Nor can 
an evolving civilization and culture throw off the sense 
of man’s guilt and misery. Yet few would go so far as 
to say with the 16th century confessions that “men are 
incapable of any good and prone to all evil,” or that God 
will punish our “inborn as well as our actual sins” in 
time and eternity. “The child has not character as yet,” 
says Prof. Coe; “he is merely a candidate for character. 
He is neither good nor bad; he is merely becoming one 
or the other. Some of his impulses, if they grow un- 
checked and unregulated, will issue in bad character ; 
others, if they grow symmetrically, will result in good 
character.” The law of evolution enables us for the first 
time to understand, in part at least, the nature of man’s 
impulses. His carnal and unhuman desires are traces 
of lower orders of life, out of which the race has evolved 
and out of which each individual child develops. The 
individual begins life on the animal plane, somewhat as 
the human race did, and he has to attain through devel- 
opment to the distinctively human traits. It is natural, 
however, for man to attain the human and to repress the 
animal. The law of development, no less than the law 
of sin, is written in his members. While the lower 
tendencies in man are natural, in the sense that they are 
born in every child and compete with the higher; yet in 
the profounder sense of the word ‘natural’ the higher 
tendencies are the natural ones, in the sense that they 
represent what both the child and the race are becoming. 
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Not only may the higher impulses be unfolded and 
brought into control, but even the lower impulses are 
capable of transformation into instruments for the reali- 
zation of the higher nature. “Greed, anger, envy, all 
represent spontaneous energy that can be directed into 
either useful or harmful channels.” The work of edu- 
cation, then, is to furnish instruments for the higher 
tendencies and direction for the lower. 

But, some one will say, does not this theory deny the 
necessity of divine grace in salvation and lead to a bald 
naturalism or humanism? So it may seem at first sight. 
Yet the expounders of modern religious education 
directly teach the opposite view. Man receives from 
God a positive religious nature. This is something that 
neither parent nor teacher imparts, something that must 
be there before religious nurture can have any effect. 
Into the constitution of every man God has wrought His 
plan for human life, and all the nobler impulses of man’s 
nature are manifestations of “prevenient grace,’—‘‘the 
divine empowering and inspiration that come before” 
our human acts and give them effect. “Thus at every 
step in religious education God himself—the present liv- 
ing God, the Word that enlighteneth every man coming 
into the world—is the supreme factor” (Coe). 

God himself has created the longing in man for Him. 
He has provided means for the satisfaction of his divine 
aspirations. Through nature, through the processes of 
history, through discipline of life, and through the living 
Christ, He is training men into Godlikeness. Religious 
education reaches its highest and final form in Christian 
education. For in Christ God gives Himself to men as 
their light, their bread, their life. In Christ God re- 
sponds to our hunger. Feeding upon Him we grow in 
likeness to God; that is, we develop, we are educated. 
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“Christian education consists, then, in so presenting 
Christ to immature souls that they shall be by Him en- 
lightened, inspired, and fed, according to their generally 
increasing capacity, and thus made to grow continually 
within the courts of the Lord’s house.” As never before, 
men must unite in singing “saved by grace.” 

A third presupposition is a new conception of religion. 
It is not something foreign to man’s nature, or imposed 
upon him from without in the form of a dogma, a law, 
or aritual. It is not a mere matter of ceremony nor “a 
beautiful thing for esthetic admiration,’ nor a seeking 
of ecstatic experiences, nor a practice of self-mortifica- 
tion, nor an ideal longing for deliverance from misery 
and an entrance into heaven. It is a life which inheres 
in the human soul as a religious impulse as natural as 
his carnal and his intellectual impulses. One of the most 
valuable contributions of the history and the psychology 
of religion is the proof of the proposition that man has a 
religious nature. He is not to be made religious, nor is 
religion a product of priestcraft or statecraft. But, say 
what you will, he is “incurably religious.” This fact 
makes religious education possible and reasonable. 

Another proposition, which has always been more or 
less distinctly discerned, but is now practically applied, is, 
that religion is a life, flowing out of a man’s relation to 
God and expressing itself in faith, in worship, and in 
service. Like every other part of man’s life, the religious 
nature must therefore be unfolded from within, and grad- 
ually developed by nurture, training, and discipline. 
Man is not to submit himself to an order that is super- 
human or unhuman, but to one that is a full and final 
expression of the essential elements of his being. 

It is from this point of view that President Faunce 


says: 
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“Religion after all cannot be taught—it can simply be 
communicated. It comes not as a series of propositions, 
but as an atmosphere in which all propositions are seen 
in a new light. It is not something added to home or 
school, like a new piece of furniture thrust into a room 
already crowded. It comes rather as the entering sun- 
light, showing the meaning and use of all the furniture 
we have so long possessed.” 

A fourth presupposition is a new conception of the 
kingdom of God—new in the sense that it is the view of 
the kingdom as Jesus proclaimed and lived it. He was 
in far closer agreement with the prophets of Israel than 
with the apocalyptists of Juda. The prophets cherished 
the hope of a reign of Jehovah on earth, not of a trans- 
cendent heaven or of a beatific choir of redeemed spirits. 
Jerusalem was to be the center of the kingdom; the 
nation, or a remnant of it, was to be its subjects. Alien 
nations were also to share its blessings, for Israel was 
to be a light to the Gentiles and a bearer of salvation to 
all the earth. 

In the time of Jesus, however, this prophetic con- 
ception of Jehovah’s kingdom had become transformed 
from a terrestrial order to a celestial apocalyptic scheme. 
The Jews, in their bitter experiences at the hands of the 
great world-powers and in their contact with Persian 
dualism and demonism, changed their religious hopes. 
The once immanent God was now far removed into the 
distant heavens. The world itself was largely, if not 
wholly, under the control of powers of evil—a battlefield 
of armies of good and bad angels, who strove for the pos- 
session of mankind. The Jews despaired of a betterment 
of their national condition and the fulfilment of their 
prophetic hopes, save through a miraculous intervention 
of Jehovah. The codperation of man with God and 
confidence in the value of human effort were gradually 
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excluded. The kingdom was to come solely by the sup- 
ernatural intervention of God through a great cataclysm 
or a universal upheaval, which would bring to an end the 
old order and usher in the new. History, accordingly, 
was divided into two distinct ages: the present, concern- 
ing which they were utterly pessimistic—indeed it was. 
destined to grow worse and worse until the very end— 
and the future or coming age, which was to be corre- 
spondingly perfect, and in which the faithful Jews were 
to have part in the most fantastic and material blessings, 
while the wicked underwent the worst sort of tortures. 
This was the message of the Apocalypses, and these were 
the dreams and hopes of the generation to which Jesus 
belonged. 

The social hope of the prophets had suffered a dis- 
tinct eclipse. The conception of the messianic kingdom 
had become “other-worldly” and superhuman. A 
gloomy pessimism and hopeless despair in reference to 
the social order of the present world prevailed. The em- 
phasis on the resurrection and on individual immortality, 
a distinct advance over the prophetic hope, unfortunately 
resulted in a loss of interest in the social aspects of the 
prophetic message. The whole conception of the king- 
dom became artificial and mechanical, without vital rela- 
tion to the life of the world. It resolves itself into a 
scheme or program of the ages whose value and interest 
are speculative and chronological rather than moral and 
religious. 

To an age like this Jesus came, preaching, “Repent 
ye, for the kingdom of God is at hand.” The kingdom 
was an actual reality in his person and life. He ac- 
cepted the terminology of his time and the forms which 
the aspirations of his nation had taken. But he univer- 
salized, spiritualized, and socialized the current expecta- 
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tions. He breathed into men the spirit of his own life, 
and begot a new faith, a new hope, and a new love in his 
disciples. Apocalyptic elements there may be in the 
teachings of Jesus, but these are subordinate to the re- 
ligious and moral principles of his message. One looks 
in vain in the gospels for the salient features of the 
apocalyptic hopes. His interest is in this world, though 
changed and purified. He aimed at the transformation 
of men’s moral and spiritual nature, and so he escaped 
the “other-worldliness” of his times. His vision was not 
blurred and his initiative was not checked by the gloom 
and despondency which are born of pessimism. He had 
seen Satan fall as lightning from heaven and that the end 
of his dominion had come. Jesus came eating and drink- 
ing. He tasted the joy of life, saw beauty in nature, and 
felt deeply the love of men, and women, and children. 

He was not, indeed, a modern socialist, nor a ‘“Tol- 
stoian anarchist”; not even primarily a moral reformer. 
“Sociology and political economy were just as far out of 
his range of thought as organic chemistry or the geog- 
raphy of America.” His great purpose was to teach 
men how to live a religious life. He came to bring men 
into fellowship with the Father—so far he was an in- 
dividualist ; but fellowship with the Father is followed, 
as sure as day follows night, by fellowship with brethren. 
The life of God in men will always result in the life of 
love for men. How this individual and social life was 
to be realized—a definite program for its attainment— 
Jesus did not propose. He had too much faith in the 
vitality of truth and in the self-perpetuating power of 
life to be concerned about schemes of organization or 
plans of reconstruction. 

With all due allowance for the individualism in the 
message of Jesus, his conception of the kingdom neces- 
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sarily took the form of a social hope. Prof. Rauschen- 
busch, in his Christianity and the Social Crisis (p. 65), 
says: “The kingdom of God is still a collective concep- 
tion, involving the whole social life of man. It is not a 
matter of saving human atoms, but of saving the social 
organism. It is not a matter of getting individuals to 
heaven, but of transforming the life on earth into the 
harmony of heaven.” 

In the history of Christianity there is found a variety 
of interpretations of the kingdom of God. In the primi-. 
tive congregations the social aspect of Jesus’ message 
was eclipsed by a recrudescence of apocalyptic ideas 
from later Judaism. The eschatological elements in the: 
teachings of Jesus were exalted to such an extent that 
they overshadowed the moral and spiritual aspects of the 
kingdom. The Christians awaited the speedy coming of 
Christ, the end of the world, and the establishment of a 
celestial order on the ruins of the Roman Empire. 

In the second and third centuries the kingdom came 
to be identified with the Catholic Church. This institu- 
tion, with its divine officials, laws, sacraments, and ordi- 
nances, was assumed to be the “city of God” in the bosom’ 
of a fallen world. The world was to be brought under 
the control of the Church, rather than to be transformed 
by the spirit of Christ. The Church afforded men a 
refuge from an evil world, and training for the final de- 
liverance in eternity. The Reformers renounced the 
Catholic system and refused to acknowledge its claim of 
exclusive authority over all ecclesiastical and secular 
powers. Yet they, also, failed to emphasize the social 
side of the kingdom. They put the invisible Church in 
place of the visible. It was composed of the elect souls 
gathered out of the world, who, by the use of the Word 
and the sacraments, were taught to live honest and chari- 
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table lives upon earth, and were prepared for the joys of 
heaven. ‘The world itself, however, was not thought of 
as capable of transformation into the kingdom; the king- 
dom was something supramundane and future. The 
social hope, so far as it continued to exist in the centuries 
of church history, was embodied in the doctrine of the 
millennium or the thousand years’ reign of Christ on 
earth. But even this gradually receded into the distant 
future and was disconnected with present effort and 
struggle. 

Yet no one will deny, that, since the days of the 
Apostles, a powerful influence has been wielded on the 
social life of the world by the Christian Church. Woman 
has been lifted to an equality with man, the marriage 
bond has been made sacred, parental despotism has been 
changed into parental service, slavery has been abolished, 
hospitals and asylums have been reared, barbarous tribes 
have been civilized, civil liberty has been encouraged, 
while the whole of human life has been made more tol- 
erable and more enjoyable—all this through the spirit 
of the Servant and the Master of men. Yet, as Rau- 
schenbusch suggests: “It was the diffused spirit of Chris- 
tianity rather than the conscious purpose of organized 
Christianity which has been the chief moral force in 
social changes.” 

For reasons which it is not within our scope to 
discuss, men to-day are emphasizing both the individual 
and the social side of the kingdom of God. (See Rau- 
schenbusch’s Christianity and the Social Crisis, Chaps. 3 
and 4). Their primary interest is to realize on earth 
in the social order of the nations the reign of life and 
of love. It is a return to the hope cherished by the 
Hebrew prophets and by Jesus Christ. The social 
awakening of the present is due partly to the cry of 
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distress that comes from the multitudes all over the 
world; partly, also, to a clearer understanding of the 
message of Jesus. Because the Church has the message 
and the power, and because its leaders hear the cry of 
humanity, organized Christianity can no longer pass by 
the wounded man by the wayside, but must take him in 
hand and heal his sores. Nor is it enough to heal the 
sick; but the Church must sound the tocsin of advance 
and lead the way in everything that concerns the intel- 
lectual, moral, and social welfare of the nations and the 
betterment of mankind. This is the spirit of the coming 
revival, the dawn of which is breaking upon the eastern 
hills. 


When the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America (December, 1912) adopts a social program 
like the following, then, indeed, one feels that one is not 
indulging in a rhetorical figure when one speaks of the 
dawn of a new era in Christianity, but is recording an 
historical fact. 


The Council resolved that the Churches, thirty-two 
in all, must stand: 


ce 


1. For equal rights and complete justice for all men 
in all stations of life. 

“2. For the protection of the family, by the single 
standard of purity, uniform divorce laws, proper regula- 
tion of marriage, and proper housing. 

4] For the fullest possible development for every 
child, especially by the provision of proper education and 
recreation. 

“a. For the abolition of child labor. 

“s. For such regulation of the conditions of toil for 
women as shall safeguard the physical and moral health 
of the community. 

“6. For the abatement and prevention of poverty. 

“> For the protection of the individual and society 
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from the social, economic, and moral waste of the liquor 
traffic. 


“8. For the conservation of health. 

“g. For the protection of the worker from dangerous 
machinery, occupational diseases and mortality. 

“to. For the right of all men to the opportunity for 
self-maintenance, for safeguarding this right against en- 
croachments of every kind, and for the protection of 
workers from the hardships of enforced unemployment. 

“tr, For suitable provision for the old age of the 
workers, and for those incapacitated by injury. 

“12, For the right of employees and employers alike 
to organize, and for adequate means of conciliation and 
arbitration in industrial disputes. 

“173. For the release from employment one day in 
‘seven. 


“t4, For the gradual and reasonable reduction of 
the hours of labor to the lowest practicable point, and 
for that degree of leisure for all which is a condition of 
the highest human life. 


“t5. Fora living wage as a minimum in every indus- 
try, and for the highest wage that each industry can 
afford. 


“16. For a new emphasis on the application of 
Christian principles to the acquisition and use of prop- 
erty, and for the most equitable division of the product 
of industry that can ultimately be devised.” 


If this is the purpose and mission of the church of 
the future, then, it needs no further argument that both 
the contents and the methods of religious education must 
be readjusted so as to prepare men to take an intelligent 
and an active part in the work of the kingdom. New 
motives for action and new ideals for arousing and main- 
taining Christian enthusiasm must be presented to the 
child and the man. To this end a Social Service Cate- 
chism has been issued by the Commission on the Church 
and Social Service of the Federal Council of the Churches 
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of Christ in America. We shall cite two of its questions 
and answers to indicate the trend in modern Christianity. 

“How is social service related to other forms of Chris- 
tian activity? 

“In the complete program of the kingdom there are 
four chief items: Evangelism—winning men unto Jesus 
Christ ; missions—making the good news known to the 
nations; education—training lives for the kingdom and 
building them up in Christ-likeness; and social service— 
serving the whole life of man and building a Christian 
social order. 

“What is the ultimate purpose of social service? 

“It seeks to create such a social order in the world 
as shall realize the Christian ideal of human society, to 
give each soul a true inheritance in life, to develop a 
perfect life in a perfect society, and to make Jesus Christ 
a fact in the universal life of the world.” 

The first task of the Church, as of old, is to develop 
personal faith by teaching and preaching the message of 
God which the prophets received and which Christ pro- 
claimed. It must foster, now as ever, the spirit of rev- 
erence and of worship. It must seek and save “the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel” and lead them back into 
the fold of Christ. But the Church not only is to save 
the lost; it must also train and perfect the saved. They 
are to be inspired to do the “good works, which God 
afore prepared that we should walk in them” (Eph. 
2:10). “Thus the Church is to codperate with God in 
developing by right environment and wise teaching the 
divine potentialities latent in each individual” (Kent). 


II 


THE study of psychology has thrown light on the 
stages in the development of the human mind and has 
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furnished valuable help to education in general and to 
‘religious education in particular. The attention of men 
has been turned from the matter of instruction to the 
person taught. It is not enough that the teacher knows 
his book; he must also know his pupil. The contents 
-as well as the method of teaching must be determined by 
the stage of mental development of the members of a 
class. True, men have always distinguished the mind 
of the child from that of the adult. Paul offered milk 
to babes, and meat to full-grown men. The Reformers 
felt the need of preparing handbooks for children and 
simple folk. Smaller catechisms usually came in the 
wake of larger catechisms. Yet it is only in the light of 
modern psychological study, which enables us to under- 
stand the laws and the needs of the mind in its unfolding 
from infancy to manhood, that we have a safe guide in 
the selection of material and in the pursuit of methods 
for religious education. 

The Westminster Assembly in preparing the Shorter 
Catechism recognized the principle, “that the greatest 
‘care should be taken to frame the answer, not according 
to the model of the knowledge the child hath, but accord- 
ing to that the child ought to have” (Curtis, History of 
‘Creeds and Confessions of Faith, p. 279). Fine as this 
ideal was, it had more regard for the truth of God than 
for the nature of the child. Great harm may be done by 
imposing upon a child mind the thoughts and the experi- 
ences of an adult. Is not the Fifty-First Psalm beyond 
the comprehension of children? Do we not greatly err 
when we attempt to awaken in the buoyant, care-free, 
joyous boy a sense of depravity and sin which has been 
felt only by men who have drunk the cup of iniquity to 
the dregs? To illustrate this point Prof. Coe cites a 
passage from the diary of Cotton Mather. “I took my 
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little daughter Katy (a tot of four years) into my Study 
and then I told my child I am to dye Shortly and shee 
must, when I am Dead, remember Everything I now said 
unto her. I sett before her the sinful Condition of her 
Nature, and I charged her to pray in Secret Places every 
day. That God for the sake of Jesus Christ would give 
her a new Heart. I gave her to understand that when I 
am taken from her she must look to meet with more 
humbling Afflictions than she does now she has a Tender 
Father to provide for her.” The tendency of such in- 
struction is to make religion unreal, to work either morbid 
piety or reckless indifference. 

How long, in our devotion to the fetish of a uniform 
Sunday-school lesson system, will we continue to ignore 
the capacity of the child in the several stages of his 
growth, and at the same time the historical character of 
the literature of the Bible? Teachers, again and again, 
are compelled to wrestle with unteachable lessons, to 
wrest the sacred text from its context, and to tack on to 
it a message which it was never intended to convey. 
Better times are dawning; but the great reform in re- 
ligious education, which the study of childhood and the 
historical conception of the Bible require, is still a hope 
of prophecy rather than a fact of history. 


II] 


THE changes in educational methods from Luther to 
Pestalozzi have a direct bearing on religious education. 
The sharp distinction which was once made between 
secular education and religious education is no longer 
made. It is now conceded that secular education has 


religious significance, and that religious education in- 
ul 
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cludes, also, the secular life. The kinship between the 
underlying principles of our modern educational system 
and the Christian ideal of life has been graphically shown 
in comparative statements by Prof. Coe. He concludes 
by saying that “the modern education movement as a 
whole has consisted in the working out of certain peda- 
gogical aspects of Christian belief.” 

Seven characteristics of modern education, all of 
which are rooted in the spirit and message of Jesus, may 
be epitomized as follows :— 

1. Its scope is universal; education is for every 
individual. The principle grows out of Jesus’ teaching 
of the worth of personality and out of God’s care for 
every one. 

2. It recognizes the inner life as the essential life of 
man; the school is not to hang something upon the child 
but to develop something within him. The Great 
Teacher reaffirms this thought again and again. Not 
what comes to a man from the outside, but what comes 
out of his inner being determines the quality of his life. 

3. It aims at a symmetrical development of all the 
faculties of an individual; it seeks to make broad-minded, 
well-rounded men. Jesus came that men might have life 
and have it abundantly. The whole body, soul, and 
spirit are to be preserved blameless unto the coming of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

4. It demands that the inner life be developed by out- 
ward expression. “No impression without expression,” 
is its motto. Jesus said, “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.”’ Only he that willeth to do his will, shall know 
of the teaching (John 7:17). A man who hears His 
words without doing them is like a foolish man who 
builds his house on sand. 


5. It puts the concrete before the abstract, the thing 
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before the symbol, facts before conclusions. It begins 
with the visible and tangible, and rises to the invisible and 
the intangible. God, also, makes Himself known through 
the things that are made. From the local and the tem- 
poral Jesus leads us into the universal and the eternal. 
Every parable of Jesus is an illustration of this prin- 
ciple. The daily experiences of men are a mirror of the 
eternal relations of life. 

6. It offers freedom through obedience. Pedagogy 
does not exclude authority but requires it. The will is to 
be brought into spontaneous expression of the truth. 
Christianity is, also, the spirit of liberty. It promises 
freedom from sin and from the ordinances and rudiments 
of the world. Yet its freedom is conditioned by truth, 
Only when the truth makes men free, are they free 
indeed. 

7. It trains men for social service. Education for 
truth’s sake or for culture’s sake is not enough; it must 
fit men for a place in the social order. Christianity like- 
wise finds its completion in a social system in which each 
individual loves every member as he loves himself. Both 
education and religion recognize the right relation of 
men to one another as a necessary part of true life. 


“These are the essential characteristics of modern 
educational philosophy. Every one of them is not only 
reconciliable with religion, but actually included within 
the Christian view of life” (Coe). 

After this rapid outline of the presuppositions of 
modern religious education, let us revert to the state- 
ment made in the opening of this chapter. Modern 
religious education is not simply a restoration of a neg- 
lected system nor a modification of a preceding theory. 
It differs essentially from Catholic and Protestant 
schemes, because it proceeds from wholly different theo- 
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logical, psychological, and pedagogical premises. We 
may summarize the differences as follows: A new con- 
ception of God, of man, of religion, of the kingdom of 
God; a new knowledge of the nature of the child, and of 
the several stages of its growth; and new aims and 
methods in our whole educational system. All of these 
are only relatively new, and yet in all of them there is 
such a change of emphasis, such an enlargement of scope, 
and such a readjustment of relations, that the necessary 
consequences are a distinctly new order when compared 
with the old. 


IV 


WHat is the attitude of the churches of our time 
toward the catechisms of the 16th and 17th centuries? 
The facts, as reported by representative men of different 
denominations, warrant the inference that catechisms are 
theoretically upheld, but practically ignored. The two 
churches in American Protestantism which practice cate- 
chetics most systematically, as a special preparation for 
communicant church membership, are those of German 
extraction—the Reformed and the Lutheran. But even 
among the Reformed ministers there is a growing demand 
either for a revision of the Heidelberg Catechism or for 
a new handbook of religious instruction. 

The ultimate reason for the neglect of catechetical 
instruction and for the discontent with time-honored 
formulas is not to be found in a spirit of innovation, or 
of disloyalty to tradition, or of scepticism, or of religious 
indifference, but in a deep feeling that the catechisms 
of the past no longer satisfy the requirements of modern 
religious education. They are the products of an ecclesi- 
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astical and theological system which has been gradually 
superseded. Even where this system has not been con- 
sciously given up, its adherents have not been able to 
resist the spirit of the age and to maintain the vigorous 
catechetical training of their fathers. Some, indeed, are 
making a desperate effort to revive and to perpetuate the 
sacred traditions, but it is the desperation that usually 
attends a lost cause. 

Among the charges brought against the catechisms 
of the Reformation are the following :— 

1. They discuss questions of abstract doctrine in 
which the churches were at one time deeply interested, 
but which have lost their significance for our age. 

2. The material in the catechisms is not adapted to 
the child, neither to his intellectual capacity nor to his 
religious experience. It consist of Pauline theology 
rather than of the teaching of Jesus; the former is ab- 
stract and abstruse, the latter is concrete and simple. 
Prof. G. Stanley Hall says: “The most careful study of 
the child’s mind shows that before eighteen or twenty 
years of age there is no interest in anything Pauline, and 
that other elements of the Bible than Paul’s should take 
precedence up to that age.” 

3. The catechisms grew out of the ancient, rather 
than the modern, methods of Bible study. Formerly the 
Bible was regarded as a compend of proof-texts, and 
Christianity as a system of doctrine. To teach the doc- 
trine of the catechism, buttressed by biblical texts quoted 
without any regard to their historical relations, was sup- 
posed to nurture and to develop the religious life of the 
catechumen. Now we look upon the Bible as a book of 
life, not of dogmas and laws, as a book which inspires 
men to trust God, to love one another, and to hope for 
eternity. 
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4. Even the doctrinal systems of the catechisms of 

the different churches no longer satisfy the Christian 
consciousness of our time. The theology taught in the 
schools cannot be made to square with the theology of 
the catechisms. Hence a constant demand for revision 
or for restatement of old truths in new forms. 
A trenchant criticism on catechisms is offered by G. 
-B. Wilcox in a book entitled, The Pastor and his Flock 
(1890), p. 115: ““Whether they (catechisms) were more 
beneficial than harmful may be questioned. They drew 
the children away from the personal life and teachings 
of the Lord Jesus to the intellectual process of commit- 
ting to memory long dogmatic definitions. They gave 
more play to the head than to the heart. And in time, 
as might have been expected, the catechizing stiffened 
into a mechanical round of question and answer. The 
soul went out of it.” 

In view of these criticisms it is a mistake, however, 
to assume that catechisms, catechization, the pastor’s 
class, and doctrinal instruction are to have no place in 
modern religious education. The need of accurate 
formulas for defining and fixing religious ideas, and the 
intellectual guidance and spiritual influence of the min- 
ister at a certain stage of the young life will be recog- 
nized as indispensable, for theological as well as for peda- 
gogical reasons. The problem of the Church, therefore, 
is not to revive catechetics in its traditional form, nor to 
substitute a new system practically excluding catechetics 
altogether, but to prepare material adapted to the cate- 
chumen and to discover the best methods of teaching it. 
Prof. Coe says: “The general principle is that the ma- 
terial itself, the fact or the truth, should be taught rather 
than the formula. That is, the formula enters as a 
means of expressing something of which the pupil already 
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recognizes the truth or the reality. The technical form- 
ulas of Christian faith, accordingly, should be postponed 
until something of the depth of the Christian experience 
has revealed itself,—that is, until later adolescence. In 
early and middle adolescence, more simple and directly 
practical formulas should be used.” 

What shall we say of the Heidelberg Catechism? Is 
it an exception among the other catechisms, and do its 
authors rise above their age and anticipate our times? 
We take delight in describing it as “the flower and fruit 
of the German and Swiss Reformation.” In many re- 
spects it is the catechetical masterpiece of Protestantism. 
Yet the unprejudiced student must concede that it is 
subject to the limitations of its age. The charges that 
are brought, today, against catechisms in general, may be 
made with equal force against the Heidelberg. It is, 
after all, an exposition of Pauline theology instead of a 
presentation of the teachings of Jesus. With all its em- 
phasis on the personal and confessional elements, it 
nevertheless presents truth in abstract propositions, rather 
than in concrete forms. Designed, also, to be a stand- 
ard of faith, it necessarily goes into doctrinal details in 
which the youth has no interest and which he cannot 
understand. It presupposes in the catechumen, or seeks 
to arouse in him, a consciousness of sin that is not true to 
the experience of childhood nor warranted by the 
facts of history. It devotes by far the greater portion of 
space to sin and salvation, and does not offer sufficient in- 
struction in the way of life as taught and exemplified by 
Jesus Christ. Little, if anything, is said about missions 
or the extension of the kingdom of God on earth, and, in 
the nature of the case, the modern emphasis on social ser- 
vice is wanting altogether. However excellent a system 
of doctrine it contains, and however fine a type of piety it 
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has nurtured, it cannot meet the theological, psychologi- 
cal, or pedagogical tests of modern religious education. 
This is a fact that many may deplore and some may 
rejoice in; but in either case, this fact clearly presents 
a problem which cannot be solved by evasion or by con- 
demnation, but that must be met with the same sincerity 
of purpose and loyalty to Jesus Christ that animated 
the authors and the original patron of the Heidelberg 
Catechism. 

What sort of catechism will meet the requirements 
of our age? A revision or an abstract of the Heidelberg 
will not suffice. One or the other has been tried, both 
in Europe and in America, but only with indifferent 
success. In the language of Prof. Bruce, “what is 
wanted is not a dogmatic catechism, or commentaries on 
it written in a rabbinical spirit, but a Christian cate- 
chism or primer, framed on a historical method: a little 
book intended to do for the young of our time what Luke 
did for his friend Theophilus; telling them the story of 
Jesus of Nazareth in a way suited to their years, and 
fitted to captivate their imaginations and their hearts, 
including the chief of his golden sayings, some repre- 
sentative acts and experiences, and telling briefly the 
story of his death and resurrection. . . . For we are to 
have but one absorbing care and passion—to make the 
young know and love Jesus Christ.” 

It is gratifying to know that my colleague, Prof. 
William C. Schaeffer, is at work on a Catechetical 
Manual, based upon the teaching of Jesus in the gos- 
pels. Its underlying scheme conforms to the method 
of Jesus and the principles of modern education. He 
groups the material under the following heads: I. 
Our Heavenly Father, 11. The Children of God, III. 
The Kingdom of God, 1V. Jesus Christ, the Founder of 
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the Kingdom, V. Christians, or the Citizens of the King- 
dom, VI. The Christian Life, or the Life of the King- 
dom, VII. Christian Missions, or the Extension of the 
Kingdom, VIII. The Christian Hope, or the Consumma- 
tion of the Kingdom. However excellent this work may 
be, it is not to be expected that it will at once be faultless 
and final. Catechisms in the past have not been made in 
a day or even by single individuals. Yet we are con- 
vinced it is a step in the right direction; and we trust it 
may be the beginning of a movement in our church which 
will go far toward the solution of the vital questions of 
modern religious education. With the educational heri- 
tage of the Reformed Church in the United States, we 
have a right to expect from its ministers and teachers 
valuable contributions toward the advancement of relig- 
ious education in American Christianity. 

We conclude these Studies with a problem rather 
than with a panegyric. With profound reverence and 
gratitude for the work of the fathers we celebrate the 
350th anniversary of the Heidelberg Catechism. But 
the celebration would fail in its purpose, if it were to 
arouse in us only an appreciation of the past. It is to 
bring us, also, to a clearer understanding of the condi- 
tions of the present, and of the requirements of the 
future. The men of the 16th century were great because 
they had the courage to protest and to progress. They 
renounced an old order and faced the task of establishing 
a new order. They were pioneers who forsook beaten 
tracks and blazed paths for a new Church and a new 
State. 

Among these none was more aggressive than the 
Elector Frederick, a wise ruler and a devout Christian. 
He was born a Catholic and, at the cost of parental affec- 
tion and a comfortable living, he became a Lutheran. 
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But in time he was confronted by even a greater crisis. 
Guided by the word of God, assisted by the writings of 
distinguished theologians, and urged on by the voice of 
conscience, he advanced from Lutheranism to Calvinism. 
A heroic step, indeed. He incensed his foes, alienated 
his friends, divided his house, jeopardized his crown, and 
imperiled his life, that the truth might prevail. Under 
the patronage of such a prince the Heidelberg Catechism 
was published. 

Loyalty to the fathers of the Church of the Heidel- 
berg Catechism means far more than to repeat their 
formulas and to assent to their doctrines. It is to seek 
truth, to love righteousness, to obey the voice of the 
Spirit, and to devote one’s life to the glory of God in 
the service of humanity. 
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FOREWORD. 


The Tercentenary Celebration of the 
Heidelberg Catechism (1863) was gen- 
erally observed in the Reformed 
Churches of Europe and America by the 
publication of books and tracts, by ser- 
mons, lectures, and addresses in churches, 
schools and public assemblies, and by 
scholarly articles in theological periodi- 
cals. Yet, up to this time, not a trace 
was found of the first edition of the 
Catechism. Not until the following year 
(1864) was a copy of the original dis- 
covered in Bremen. It was in the pos- 
session of Pastor Treviranus of that city. 

It appears to have been owned at one 
time by Hermann Wilcken, called Witte- 
kind, of Westphalia. He lectured on 
Greek literature in the University of 
Heidelberg in the reign of Frederick III. 
On account of his loyalty to Reformed 
doctrine he was compelled to leave Hei- 
delberg after the Elector’s death. He 
found refuge in Neustadt for a time, and 
came later into North Germany. The 
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title page of the copy at Bremen con- 
tains an inscription by his own hand: 
D. d. M. Hermannus Wilcken. 63. 

On the occasion of the celebration of 
the 350th anniversary of the Catechism, 
it is fitting that the original edition 
should be reprinted for the first time in 
the United States, and that it should be 
part of a volume issued under the aus- 
pices of the Faculty of the Theological 
Seminary of the Reformed Church in 
the United States, the oldest theological 
institution of the only Church in America 
which accepts the Heidelberg Catechism 
as its symbol of faith and authorized book 
of instruction. For the use of the English 
reader the translation of the Tercente- 
nary Edition of 1863 is printed on the 
opposite page. I have taken the liberty 
to suggest such changes on the margin 
as the original text requires. Since, 
however, it is not my purpose to offer 
a new translation, I have permitted cer- 
tain words, phrases, and even sentences 
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to stand without modification, though, 
it appears to me, such modifications 
ought to be made. 

The first reprint of the original edi- 
tion was prepared for publication by Al- 
brecht Wolters, an evangelical pastor of 
Bonn. It was issued in 1864. The copy 
now in possession of the Library of the 
Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the United States was donated, 
in 1901, by the Rev. Jacob Dahlman. 
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GM Bride: 

tid) yon Got- 

teS Genaden 

Pfalbgrafe 

bey Mtheins deS Heiligen Romiz 
fen Reichs Crotrucfes ynd 
Shurfiirjt 7 Herbog in VBaverny 
x. Gntbieten allen wnd jeden 
ynfern Siperintendente , Barr 
Hermy Predigern 7 Kirden vnd 
Schuldienern wnjers Churfir- 
ftenthumbs der PBfalggrafe- 
fchafft bey Mhein 7 vnfer genad 
pnd grugB s Vnd fligen euch hie 
mit gurwiffen. 

Nad dem wir vn auG erin- 
nerung Gottlidhs Worts » auc 
naturlider pflidht vit verwand 
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We, Frederic, Archcarver and Elector 
of the Holy Roman Empire, Duke in 
Bavaria, by the grace of God, Elector 
Palatine on the Rhine, &c., present to 
all and each of our Superintendents, 


Pastors, Preachers, Officers of the 
Church, and Schoolmasters, throughout 
our Electorate of the Rhenish Palatinate, 
our grace and greeting, and do them, 


herewith, to wit: 


Inasmuch as we acknowledge that we 
are bound by the admonition of the Di- 


vine word, and also by natural duty and 
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4 PVorred. 
nus fduldig erferne. Gnd endz 
lid) flirgenommen s Vnfer von 
Gott befohlen Wmypt 7 beruf 
pnd regierung / nidt allein zu 
friedlice s riigem wefen s auch 
sucthaltung sudjtigen auffric) 
tigen vnd Tugentiamen wan- 
DelS wnbd lebens vnferer vnder- 
thanens zuricjten vnd anzuftel- 
len : Gondern aud vnd fiirz 
nemlic) Diefelbige gu recdhtidhaf 
fener erfaninug ynd fort de8 
Ulinedtigen s wnd feines felig- 
madenden Worts 7 als das et- 
nige fundament aller Tugenten 
yn gehorfams / je lenger je meh: 
angurweifen on zubsingen. Wud) 
alfo fie zur ewigen vnd zcitlicde 
wolfart yngefparts vleis von 
qrund 
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relation, and have finally determined to 
order and administer our office, calling, 
and government, not only for the promo- 
tion and maintenance of quiet and peace- 
able living, and for the support of up- 
right and virtuous walk and conversation 
among our subjects, but also and above 
all, constantly to admonish and lead them 
to devout knowledge and fear of the Al- 
mighty and His holy word of salvation, 


as the only foundation of all virtue and 


obedience, and to spare no pains, so far 


as in us lies, with all sincerity to pro- 
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Vorred. 5 
grund pnfers hergens gern be- 
furdern / pnd fovilanyns / Dar- 
Be erhalten belffen wolten. 

Vnd aber gleid) anfangs in 
eintrettung wnferer regierung 
erfaren : Wiewol von vnfern 
lieben Vettern wnd Vorfarns 
Rralegrafen ¢ Ghurflirften 2. 
Toblicber feliger gedechinup / al- 
Terhand Ohriftlidhe ynd ntibli- 
de owdnungen vn vorbereitun: 
gen] zu Deflivderung folder eb: 
Gottes » vn erhaltung Birger: 
lider gudjt ynd policey aufrge- 
ridt pnd flirgenomimen: 

Dak dock demfelbigen nit 
mit Dem ernft s wie e3 fic) wol 
gepuret / allenthalben nachae- 
febt / Viel weniger die verboffte 
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mote their temporal and eternal welfare, 
and to contribute to the defence and 
maintenance of the same: 

And, although apprised on entering 
upon our government, how our dear 
cousins and predecessors, Counts Pala- 
tine, Electors, &c., of noble and blessed 
memory, have instituted and proposed 
divers Christian and profitable measures 
and appliances for the furtherance of the 
glory of God and the upholding of civil 


discipline and order: 
Notwithstanding this purpose was not 
in every respect prosecuted with the ap- 


propriate zeal, and the expected and de- 
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pnd begerte frucht DarauB ge- 
folgt vnd gefplirt worde. Wel- 
hes yng denn verurfadht / nit 
allein Diefelbige widerum zuerz 
newern / fondern aud) 7 da e3 
Die nothwendigfeit  erfordert, 
in verbefjerung zuridjten / zuerz 
leutern / vnd weitere furfehung 
suthun. Wo wir auc) in Dem 
nit Den geringften mangel befun 
Det DAB die bltende jugend alz 
lenthalben , beides in Schulen 
ynd Kirdhen Vnijers Churfiir- 
ftenthumbs in Ghriftlicher Le- 
te feb: fabslefjig7 vnd gum theif 
gar nit / zum teil aber vngleidy 
pnd gu feinent beftendigen / gez 
wijjen vnd einhelligen GCatedhi- 
jmo: fondern nad) eines jeden 
Ute 
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sired fruit did not accrue therefrom— 
we are now induced not only to renew 
the same, but also, as the exigencies of 
the times demand, to improve, reform, 
and further to establish them. There- 
fore we also have ascertained that by no 
means the least defect of our system is 
found in the fact, that our blooming 
youth is disposed to be careless in re- 


spect to Christian doctrine, both in the 
schools and churches of our principality 
—some, indeed, being entirely without 
Christian instruction, others being un- 
systematically taught, without any estab- 
lished, certain, and clear catechism, but 


merely according to individual plan or 
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flirnemen ynd gutdiinden an- 
gebalten pnd vnderwiefen wor 
Den. Darauw deit neben andern 
vielfaltigen grojjen ynridhtig- 
feiten erfolgt 7 da®B fie offterma 
Ten ofne Gotted furcht ynd erz 
faninuB feineds WGorts auffge- 
wachjen s feine eintrechtige vn- 
Derweijung aehabt , oder fonft 
mit weitleufftigen vnnoturffti- 
gen fragen 7s auch DiBweilen mit 
widerwertiger Vere befchweret 
worden iff. 

Wen nun beid Shriftlice vi 
weltliche dmpter s Regiment vi 
HauBhaltungen s anderft nit be- 
ftendiglichen erbalten werdeny 
aud) zucht ynd erbarfeit yn alle 
andere gute tugente bey Den vnz 
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judgment; from which, among other 
great defects, the consequence has en- 
sued, that they have, in too many in- 
stances, grown up without the fear of 
God and the knowledge of His word, 
having enjoyed no profitable instruction, 
or otherwise have been perplexed with 
irrelevant and needless questions, and at 
times have been burdened with unsound 
doctrines. 

And now, whereas both temporal and 
spiritual offices, government and family 
discipline, cannot otherwise be main- 
tained—and in order that discipline and 


obedience to authority and all other vir- 
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8 Vorred. 

derthanen gunemen ynd auff- 
wadhfjen miigen » Denn da die 
jugendt gleid) anfangs/ vn vor 
allen Dinge zu reiner s auch gleid) 
formiger Iehr deS heilige Guan- 
gelij vnd rechticdhaffener erfant 
nuB Gottes angebalten » pnd 
Darinnen ftetigs gelbet wirdt: 

So haben wir fir ein hohe 
noturfft geadtet s auch bierin- 
nen 7 alS Dem vomemften ftid 
eind Vufers Regiments / geptir- 
Tihs einfehens zuthun y die nz 
ridhtigfeit pnd yngleichheit ab 
sujdaffen yn notwendige ver 
befferung anzuftellen. 

Und demnad mit rhat vn 
suthun Vnferer ganken Xheoz 
logifden Facultet allhie / ti 
allen 
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tures may increase and be multiplied 
among subjects—it is essential that our 
youth be trained in early life, and above 
all, in the pure and consistent doctrine of 
the holy Gospel, and be well exercised 
in the proper and true knowledge of 
God: 

Therefore, we have regarded it as a 


high obligation, and as the most impor- 
tant duty of our government, to give at- 
tention to this matter, to do away with 
this defect, and to introduce the needful 
improvements : 

And accordingly, with the advice and 
cooperation of our entire theological 


faculty in this place, and of all Super- 
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aller GSuperintendenten nd 
flirnemften Rirchendienern  ei- 
nen Gummarijden vnderrict 
v8 Gatechifmum vnferer Chrift 
lichen Religion aug dem Wort 
Gottes / beided in Deutider vn 
Lateinifder Sprach  verfafjen 
ynd ftelle laffen. Damit furbag 
nicht allein Die jugendt in Rir- 
Men vnd Sdhulen y in folcher 
Ghriftlider Lehre , Sottyelig: 
lichen vnderwiefen ¢ und Dargu 
einhelliglichen angebalten : fon- 
Der auch die Prediger vn Schul 
ineifter felb3 ein gewijfe pnd be 
ftendige form vnd mab haben 
mogen/ wie fie fich in vnderwei 
Jung Der jugendt verhalten fol- 
Ten / dnd nicht jreds gefallens teq- 
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9 
intendents and distinguished servants of 
the Church, we have secured the prepa- 
ration of a summary course of instruc- 
tion or catechism of our Christian Re- 
ligion, according to the word of God, 
in the German and Latin languages; in 
order not only that the youth in churches 
and schools may be piously instructed in 
such Christian doctrine, and be thor- 
oughly trained therein, but also that the 
Pastors and Schoolmasters themselves 
may be provided with a fixed form and 
model, by which to regulate the instruc- 


tion of youth, and not, at their option, 


adopt daily changes, or introduce erro- 
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liche enderunge flirnemens oder 
widerwertige Lele cinfiiren. 
Such hiemit alle ynd einem 
jeden befonder gnediglidje vnd 
ernftlidjen ermanend vn befely- 
lende/ jr wollet angeregten Gaz 
techifmum o8 Vnderridt 7 ymb 
Der efre Sottes s vnd BWniferer 
pnderthanen 7 auch ewerer fee- 
Ten felb3 nus ond bejtem wille 
Dancbarlid) anneme 7 auch den 
felbigen nach jrem redyten ver- 
ftand Der jugend in fcdhulen.ynd 
Kirden » auch fonft auff der 
Ganbel Dent gemeinen Wan 
vleiffig ynd wol einbilden 7 Darz 
nach lehrens thun vn leben. Vuz 
Gexweiffelter Hoffnung wd 3u- 
uerficht 7 wenn Die jugendt an- 
fangs 
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neous doctrine: 

We do herewith affectionately admon- 
ish and enjoin upon every one of you, 
that you do, for the honour of God and 
our subjects, and also for the sake of 
your own soul’s profit and _ welfare, 
thankfully accept this proffered Cate- 
chism or course of instruction, and that 
you do diligently and faithfully represent 
and explain the same according to its 
true import, to the youth in our schools 
and churches, and also from the pulpit 
to the common people, that you teach, 


and act, and live in accordance with it, 


in the assured hope, that if our youth in 
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fangs im wort Gottes alfo mit 
ernft vnderwiefen wnd auffer- 
zoge: ¢3 werde Der Wlmedhtig 
auch bejjerung des lebens / zeit: 
fiche yud ewige wolfart ver- 
Teihen vnd widerfaren Jajfen. 
Das wollen wir yns/ wie ob- 
Taut/ zu gefdeben zu euch entli- 
den verfehen. 


Datum Heydelberg auff Dinftag den 
neunkehenden Menatstag Sanuarij / 
Nach Chrftt onfers Kteben Hern vnd 

Geligmachers geburt / mm Sar/ 

Laufendt / Sunffhundert / 
dey ond fedhbig. 
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early life are earnestly instructed and 
educated in the word of God, it will 
please Almighty God also to grant refor- 
mation of public and private morals, and 
temporal and eternal welfare. Desiring, 
as above said, that all this may be ac- 
complished, we have made this provision. 
“Given at Heidelberg, Tuesday, the 
nineteenth of January, in the year 1563 
after the birth of Christ, our dear Lord 


and Saviour.” 
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12. 
Catechijmus/ 
Oder 


Chaiftlider Suderridjt, 
wie Der in Kirchen yvnd Sdhu- 
len der Churfurftlidjen 
Pfale getrieben 
wirot, 


Orag. 


UB ift dein einiger troft tn leben 

ond in fierben 2 

Wntwort. 
@tCor6. Daf icy mit Leib ond Seelas beyde 
d Romt4in leben ond in fterbenbs nit mein / 
€ 7,0or-S-fonder mieines getverwen Henlands Sef 
e 1 Johe.3, Corfti eige bin cy der mit feine thewern 
1Pez1, blut/ fur alle meine funden volfomlid) 
Ioan.e. bezalet / on mid) auf allem gewalt des 
Teufels erl{oft hatds on alfo bewarete / 
Daf ohne den willen meines Vaters im 
himel fein haar von meinem Haupt fan 
fallen? 
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CATECHISM 


Christian Instruction 


AS THIS IS CARRIED ON IN CHURCHES 
AND SCHOOLS OF THE ELECTORAL 
PALATINATE 


QUESTION I. 


What is thy only comfort in life and 
in death? 


ANSWER. 


That I, with body and soul, both in 
life and in death, am not my own, but 
belong to my faithful Saviour Jesus 
Christ, who with His precious blood has 


fully satisfied for all my sins, and ?} re-* delivered 


deemed me from all the power of the 
Devil; and so preserves me, that with- 
out the will of my Father in heaven not 
a hair can fall from my head; yea, that 
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fallena/ ja auch mir alled gu meiner fe-@ Mare.10. 
ligfeit dienen mufS/ darumb er mid) Lu. 22. 
aud) durdy feinen heiligen Getft des et? Roms. 
gen febens verfidjertc 7 ond jm forthins 2-Cor-2. 
juleben von fergen willig ond bereit Fei 


macht. d d Romé. 
Slt eee 
Wieuil flu feind dir notig: gurvife 
fen/daf du in diefem troft feliglich lebe 
ond fterben mogeft? 
Antwort, pues 
Drey ft e, Erfilid) wie grogB met-  z.cor.6. 
ne finde vndelendfeyenfé Sumandern/ —Tiz.3. 
mie td) von allen meinen funden vnds Zoran. 
elend eats ye fae oh gt Byrd e 
wie 1 ott fur foldye erlofung foll? -°°"2%- 
dandbar fein. A 9a Ephess. 


Der erfte Teil. 
Von des menfdjen elend. 


Orag. | 
Moher erfenneftu dein elendt? 
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all things must work together for my 
salvation. Wherefore, by His Holy 
Spirit, He also assures me of eternal life, 
and makes me heartily willing and ready 
henceforth to live unto Him. 


QUESTION 2. 


How many things are necessary for 
thee to know, that thou in this comfort 
mayest live and die happily? 


ANSWER. 


Three things: First, ? the greatness of? how great my 
sin and mis- 


my sin and misery. Second, how I am ery are 

8 redeemed from all my sins and misery. delivered 
Third, how I am to be thankful to God 

for such ‘ redemption. pdclrerance 


Poe Hikes t PART 
OF MAN’S MISERY 


QUESTION 3. 
Whence knowest thou thy misery? 
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Antwort. 
Aug dem gefes Gottes.a 
@ Rom.3. Frag. 

Wa erfordert denn das Géttlidy ge 
fe von ond? 

Antwort, 

Dis lefpet ons Chruftus tn einer fum- 
ma/ Matth. am 22, Du folt lieben 
Gott deinen Herm / von gankem 
herben / von ganber feelen / von ganbe 
gemuth ond allen frefften / dip ift das 
furnembfte vnd das gréfte_geboty Daf 
ander aber ift dem gleid) , Du folt dei- 
ne Nechiten liebe als did) felbs. 
Sgn diefen groeven gebotten hanget daf 
ganbe gefes ond die Propheten. 


Stag. 
Kanfiu dif alles volfSmlid) halten 2 
Se Antwort. 


Loon, tein’ denn ich bin von Natur ge- 
c Bom.g, Neigt Gott vnd meinen nedhfien 3u- 

Ephes.2. hafjen.c 
Hat 
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ANSWER. 


Out of the Law of God. 


QUESTION 4. 


What does the Law of God require 
of us? 


ANSWER. 


This Christ teaches us in sum, Matth. 
22: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength. This is the first and great com- 
mandment; and the second is like unto 
it: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self. On these two commandments hang 


all the law and the prophets. ® the whole 


QUESTION 5. 
Canst thou keep all this perfectly? 


ANSWER. 


No: for I am by nature prone to hate 
God and my neighbor. 
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Srag. 
Hat denn Gottden menfchen alfo bsp 
ond verfert erfcbaffen 2 


Wnitrwort. 

Neina: fonder Gort hat den mene e gens. 
fchen gut/ ond nad) fetnem ebenbild er-5 Gent. 
fchaffen 57 dag tft/ in warbafftiger ge- 
redtigfett vin heiligfctt / auff d3 er Gort 
feinen fdjdpffer rect erfente s ond von 
herfen liebte/ ond in erviger feligfett mit 


im lebtey jn gu loben ond 3u preifen.c ¢ 2.Cor.s. 
law Colos.3. 


rag. Ephe/.4. 
MWoher fompt denn folche verderbte ; 
art Ded menfdjen 2 


Antwort. 
Mus dem fall ond ongehorfam vnfer 
erften Cltern Adams vnd Cuen tm Ya- 
radets d/ da onfer Natur alfo vergifftetd Gen. 
mowdendaf wir alle in finden empfane 2om-5- 
gen ond geboren werden e, aioaa 


poem tds 
Gind wir aber dermaffen verderbt /d3 
wit 
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QUESTION 6. 


Did God create man thus wicked and 
perverse? 


ANSWER. 


No: but God created man good, and 
after His own image, that is, in ° right-* true 
eousness and “true holiness; that he’ omit “true” 
might rightly know God his Creator, 
heartily love Him, and live with Him in 
eternal blessedness, to praise and glorify 
Him. 


QUESTION 7. 
Whence then comes this depraved na- 
ture of man? 
ANSWER. 


From the fall and disobedience of our 
first parents, Adam and Eve, in Paradise, 
whereby our nature became so corrupt, 
that we are all conceived and born in sin. 


Question 8. 


But are we so far depraved, that we 
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wit gan& vn gar ontidtig feind gu et 
nigeim guten/ ond geneigt gu allem bo- 


fen? 
Wntwort, 
a. Ioan. Sa. a G8 fey den/ daf wir durd) den 
A Geift Gottes wider geboren werden. 


Habac.53. Brag. ‘ 
Thut denn Gott dem menfden nit 

onredjt/ daf er in feinem gefeB von jm 

fordert dads er nidt fan thun? 


Antwort. 
> Epheft. Hein. b Denn Gott hat den menfdyen 
alfo erfdaffen 7 dDafer e3 Eondte thun / 
Der menfcy aber hat fid) vnd alle feine 
nadfommen / aug anftifftung des Leu 
fel8/ durd) mutwilligen vngehorfam / 
derfelbigen gaben beraubt. 


. rag. 
Wil Gott folcyen vngehorfam vnd 
abfall ongeftrafft laffen hingehen 2 
— -- Antwort. | 
e Bom.s. Mit nidjten: ¢ fonder er zdrnet free 
Heb.9. lid) / bende vber angeboone vnd mle 
idje 
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are wholly unapt to any good and prone 
to all evil? 


ANSWER. 
Yes; unless we are born again by the 
Spirit of God. 
QUESTION 9. 


Does not God then wrong man, by re- 
quiring of him in His law that which he 
cannot * perform? * do 


ANSWER. 


No: for God so made man, that he 
could * perform it; but man, through the’ 4 
instigation of the Devil, by wilful dis- 
obedience deprived himself and all his 


posterity of *°this power. ¥ those gifts 


QUESTION I0. 


Will God suffer such disobedience and 
apostasy to go unpunished? 


ANSWER. 


By no means; but He is terribly dis- 
pleased with our inborn as well as actual 


14 
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liche fundens ond wil fie auf geredytem 
vrtherl geitlicd) ynd ewig ftraffen / wie 
er gefprochen bat: Berfludht fer jeder- 
man der nicht bletbet in allem dem/daB 
gefdyribe fteht in dem buch des gefebes / 
daB ers thue, a a ee 


Orag. 
Sit denn Gott nidjt aud) barm- 


herbig 2 
Untwort. 

Gott iff wol barmberbigd 7 er iff? 2x94 
aber aud) geredytc/derhalben {eine ge-* £702?" 
rechtigfeit erfordert / Daf die fiindes wel 3/0”, 
che wider die allerhdcjte mateftet Got ~~ ” 
tes begangen ift/ aud) mit der hddyfte / 
das ift/Der ewigen firaff an Leib ond feel 
gefirafft werde, 


Der ander Veil, 


Von Des Menfchen 
Crldfung. 14 


b Dez 
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sins, and will punish them in just judg- 
ment in time and eternity, as He has de- 
clared: Cursed is every one that contin- 
ueth not in all things which are written 
in the book of the law, to do them. 


QUESTION II. 


Is then God not also merciful? 


ANSWER. 


God is indeed merciful, but He is 
likewise just; wherefore His justice 
requires that sin, which is committed 
against the most high majesty of God, 
be also punished with extreme, that is, 
with everlasting punishment both of body 
and soul. 


THE SECOND PART 


OF MAN’S "REDEMPTION 


1 Deliverance 
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rag. 

Dieweil wir denn nach dem geredy 
ten vrtheil Gottes zettlidye ond erige 
ftraff verdient haben : wie médhten wir 
Diefer ftraff entgehen / ond widerumb 
gu genaden fommen ? 


Wntwort, 
Gott wil dag feiner geredytigkett ge- 
a Ex0.20. nug gefdhehe 2/ dermwege nuiffen wir der- 
Spe 9g, (elben entrveder durd) wns felbft/ oder 
wmdurdy einen andern volfomene beza- 


(ung thun. 


rag. 
Kodnnen wit aber durd) ons felbft be- 
zalung thu? 
Antwort. 
b Iop.t6. Mit nichten/ fondern wir madjen 
@9. auc) die fdyuldt nod) teglidy grdffer. 2 


Matt. 6. Frag. 
Kan aber jrgend eine bloffe creatur fir 
ynd begalen ? 
Wntwort. 


c Heb2. Reine c/ denn erftlich wil Gott an 
Feiner 
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QUESTION 12. 


Since then, by the righteous judgment 
of God, we deserve temporal and eternal 
punishment, what is required that we 
may escape this punishment and be again 
received into favor? 

ANSWER. 

God wills that His justice be satis- 
fied; therefore we must make full satis- 
faction to the same, either by ourselves 
or by another. 

QUESTION 13. 

Can we ourselves make this satisfac- 
tion? 

ANSWER. 

By no means: on the contrary, we 
daily increase our guilt. 

QUESTION I4. 

Can any mere creature make satisfac- 
tion for us? 

ANSWER. 


None: for first, God will not punish, 
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feiner andern Greatur ftraffen/ das der 
menfdy verfduldet hat. 3um andern fo 
fan aud) feine blofje Creatur den lagt 
des ewigen 302s Gottes wider die fun- 
de ertragen/ ond andere Daruon erld- 
fen. a @ Pfal.130. 
Srag. 
Was miffen wir den fur einen Mitt 
ler ond Crlbfer fudyen 2 


WUntwort. 
Ginen foldyen/ der ein wareryynd 
gerechter menfd)/ ynd dock ftercfer den? Fa? 
alle Creaturen / das ift /gugleid) warer 7°25 


Gott fey. 
Orag. 
Warumb mug er ein warer ynd gee 
redjter menfdy feyn? 


Wntrwort. 
Darumb / dab die geredhtigfeit Got- 
tes erfordertes daf die men{dylidye naze Rom.1. 
tur/Ddie gefundiget hat/ flr die finde be. Efars3. 
gale/ond aber einer, der jelbft ein funder 
iwel2/ nidyt fondte fur antere begalen. dd 2.Pez.3 
1 Ware 
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in any other creature, that of which man 
has made himself guilty; and further, no 
mere creature can sustain the burden of 
God’s eternal wrath against sin, and 
12redeem others therefrom. m deliver 


QUESTION 15. 


What manner of mediator and 1° re-* deliverer 
deemer then must we seek? 


ANSWER. 


One who is a true and **sinless man,” ™ghteous 
and yet more powerful than all creatures, 
that is, one who is at the same time true 
God. 


QUESTION 16. 


Why must he be a true and » sinless” righteous 
man? 


ANSWER. 


Because the justice of God requires, 
that the same human nature which has 
sinned should make satisfaction for sin; 
but no man, being himself a sinner, could 
satisfy for others. 
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OL eve 
Sarum mug er gugleic) warer Gott 


fein ? 
Wntwort. 
@ Yaiss. Das ex auf frafft {einer Gottheit ¢/ 
den laft des 302ns Gottes an feiner 
menfchheit ertragen/ on ons die gered) 
tigfeit / ond das leben erwerben/ ond 


> ie88; widergeben mbdhte. b 


Tohan.1 


Tdi 
Mer ift aber derfelbe mittler der gu- 
gleich) warerGott, und ein warer gered 
ter menfch ift? 
: Antwort. 
e Mattht = MPafer HerrSefus Chriftus c/ der ons 
Hom-1- sur yolfomenen erld{ung dnd gerechtig 


Pine feit gefdyenctt iff. d 


1.Cor.d. : Brag. 
Moher weiftu das 2 
Muh d Seip fio, wel 
uf dem Heiligen Cugngelios welds 
¢ Gen3- Gott felbft anfenglidy oy Paradeis e 
hat offenbaret : folgends durd) die fe 
ige 
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QUESTION 17. 


Why must he be at the same time true 
God? 
ANSWER. 


That by the power of his Godhead he 
might bear, in his manhood, the burden 
of God’s wrath, and so obtain for and 
restore to us righteousness and life. 


QuEsTION 18. 


But who now is that Mediator, who is 
at the same time true God and a true, 


16 sinless Man? 16 righteous 


ANSWER. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ, who is freely 


given unto us for complete 1’ redemption” deliverance 


and righteousness. 


QUESTION 19. 
Whence knowest thou this? 


ANSWER. 
From the Holy Gospel: which God 
Himself first revealed in Paradise; after- 
wards proclaimed by the holy Patriarchs 
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lige Crbuetter 2 ond Propheten laffens Gen2?. 
vetfundigen/ ond durd) die opffer ond fond 
andere ceremonten des gefeBed furgebtl., °°" 


, f , 6 Iohan.5. 
det b, Entlidy aber durdy feinen einges Fes, 20. 
liebten Gon erfillet.c 5 Rios 


Orag. Gala.4. 

Werden denn alle menfdhen widerum 
Ddurd) Chuftum felig 7 wie fie dDurd) W 
dam find verloren worden? 

Untwort. 

Nein dy fonder allein dtejenigen / dte 2 Zohen.s. 
durd) waren glauben jm werden einges 2Z/2r53. 
letbet ond alle feine wolthaten anne- sii 


7Om a | yb 
men. Hebr.10. 


Crag. 

Wag iff warer glaube? 

— —_- Wntwort. 

G8 iff nicht allein ein gerviffe erfant-e zes.22. 

nufe/ dardurd) id) alles flr war hale Iecos.2. 

te / was ons Gott tn feinem wort hats Ze?-21- 

offenbaret F/ fondern auc) ein herblie PPh? 

ches vertrawen g/ welded der heilige? 

Geifth durds Cuangelium in mit wir; Gazaz2. 
Peti/daG nidjt allein andern / fondern 
iii = audy 
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and Prophets, and foreshadowed by the 
sacrifices and other ceremonies of the 
law; and finally fulfilled by His well-be- 
loved Son. 


QUESTION 20. 
Are all men then saved by Christ, as 
they have perished by Adam? 


ANSWER. 


No; only such as by true faith are 
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18 ingrafted into Him, and receive all His” incorporated 


benefits. 


QUESTION 21. 
What ts true faith? 


ANSWER. 


It is not only a certain knowledge, 
whereby I hold for truth all that God 
has revealed to us in His word; but also 
a hearty trust, which the Holy Ghost 
works in me by the Gospel, that not only 
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22. 
aud) mit vergebung der finden / ervige 
eredtigfeit ond feligfett von Gott ge 
Pyenctt fey auf lauter gnadeny allein 
@ Ephes.2.omb des verdien(ts Chriftt willen. 2 


Orag. 
Was ft aber einem Chriften- noth 
guglauben 2 


Wntwort. 


Wes was ons im Cuangelto verheif- 

b Joan.20. fen witds/ welds wns die WUrticfel one 
fers algemeinen ongesweiffelten Chrifts 

licen Glaubens in einer fumma leb- 


ren. 
Srag. 

Wie lauten diefelben? 

Wntwort. 


3a) glaub in Gott » Vater 
Den almedtige » Schipffer him 
mel$ pnd der erden. Rnd 
n 
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to others, but to me also, forgiveness of 
sins, everlasting righteousness and sal- 
vation, are freely given by God, merely 
of grace, only for the sake of Christ’s 
merits. 


QUESTION 22. 
What is it then necessary for a Chris- 
tian to believe? 


ANSWER. 


All that is promised us in the Gospel, 
which the articles of our 1 catholic, un-” “niversal 
doubted Christian faith teach us in sum. 


QUESTION 23. 


What are these Articles? 


ANSWER. 


I believe in God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth. 
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Bnd in Fefum CShiiftuny 


— feinen eingebomen Gon / vnz 


fern Herm 7 Der empfangen ift 
von Dem heiligen Geift 7 gebo- 
ren auB Maria der Sungfraw- 
ety gelitten ynter Pontio Pila- 
to / gecreubiget / gejtovben ynd 
begraben 7 abgeftiegen gu der 
Hellen 7 am dritten tage wi- 
Der aufferjtanden von Den todz- 
ten 7 auffgefabren gen Hime 
mel 7 fibet zu der rechten Gotz 
te$ DeS almedtigen Vaters) 
yon Dannen er fommen wird 
auridjten Die Iebendigen vnd 
Die todten. 

Sch glaube in den hHeiligen 
GSeijt 7 eine Heilige algemei- 
ne Ghriftliche Kirche 7 die 

b iiij (jez 
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And in Jesus Christ, His only begotten 


Son, our Lord: who was conceived by 
the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin 
Mary; suffered under Pontius Pilate, was 
crucified, dead, and buried; He descended 
into 7° hades; the third day He rose from” hell 
the dead; He ascended into heaven, and 
sitteth at the right hand of God the 
Father Almighty; from thence he shall 


come to judge the ** quick and the dead.* living 


I believe in the Holy ?* Ghost: 7° the» spirit 


2% a holy uni- 


versal Chris- 
tian Church 


Holy Catholic Church; the communion 
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B Pfat. 33. 
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emeinfchafft der Geiligen / ver 
abit Der funden / aufferfte- 
hung deS fleifdjes /ynd ein ewi 
ges Ieben. 
Orag. 
Mie werden die Wrticel abgeteilt? 
Wntwort. 


Sr drey theif. Der erft it von Gott 
dem Vater/ ond wonfer erfdspffung. 
Der ander von Gott dem Gon/ ond one 
fer erldfung. Der ditt von Gott dem het 
ligen Geift7 ond onfer Heiligung. 

Brag. 
__ Diewbeil nur ein einig Gottlidy wefen 
ita: warumb nenneftu drey s den Var 
ters Gon ond heiligen Geift? 
Wntwort. 
Sarumb daf fidy Gott alfo in fete 


Mait3. nem wort geoffenbaret hat b/daB diefe 
Mait.28. dey ynderjdiedlicye Perfonen s der et- 


1.Joan.5. 


nig warhafftig ewig Gott feind, 
on 
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of saints; the forgiveness of sins; the 
resurrection of the ** body, and *° the life fest 


“ ® an everlast- 
everlasting. ing life 
QUESTION 24. 


How are these Articles divided? 


ANSWER. 


Into three parts: The first is of God 
the Father, and our creation; the sec- 
ond, of God the Son, and our 7* redemp-™ 4¢liverance 
tion ; the third, of God the Holy ?7 Ghost,” *ririt 
and our sanctification. 


QUESTION 25. 


Since there is but one Divine Being, 
why speakest thou of three, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost? 


ANSWER. 


Because God has so revealed Himself 
in His word, that these three distinct 
Persons are the one, true, eternal God. 
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Von Gott dem Vater. 


Srag. 

Was glaubeftuy wenn du fpridhft / 
Sch glaub in Gott Vater s den almedy- 
wee Sadopffer Himels ond der Ere 

en? 


Wntwort. 


Dag der ewig Vater onfers Hern ee « Gens. 
fu Chruftty der Himel ond Erden fampt Paz.83. 
allem was drinnen ift7 aug nid)ts ered Pya.246. 
fchaffen a / aud) diefelbigen nod) durdy M¢ase.z0. 
feinen eigen rhat ond dictehing erhelf) c°=2 
pnd regieretd: vmb feines Gons Chrie® ors 
fti willen mein Gott ond mein Bater gor; 
feye/ auff welder tc alfo vertrawe/ rorept. 
daG tch nit sweifel er werde mid) mit g Prarse. 
aller noturfft leibs wnd-der feelen vere Mazz.c. 
forgend/ auch alles vbel/ fo er mir in Zue.12. 
dtejem jamerthal gufdyictet 7 mir gu gute Bom. 
wenden e : pene ers thum fan / ald ein? Bom-20- 
almedjtiger Gott f: ond aud thun wil? Mo 
alg ein getrewer Vater. ¢ 

b » Was 
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OF GOD THE FATHER. 


QUESTION 26. 


What dost thou believe when thou 
sayest: I BELIEVE IN Gop THE FATHER 
ALMIGHTY, MAKER OF HEAVEN AND 
EARTH ? 


ANSWER. 


That the eternal Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who of nothing made 
heaven and earth, with all that in them 
is, who likewise upholds and governs 
the same by His eternal counsel and 
providence, is for the sake of Christ His 
Son my God and my Father; in whom I 
so trust, as to have no doubt that He 
will provide me with all things neces- 
sary for body and soul; and further, that 
whatever evil He sends upon me in this 
vale of tears He will turn to my good; 
for He is able to do it, being Almighty 
God, and willing also, being a faithful 
Father. 
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Srag. 
MaG verfteheftu durch die furfehung 
Gottes? 
Antwort. 
Die almedjtige ond gegenrertige 
a dear. trafft Gotted a, dur) welche er hime 
pnd erde/ fampt allen Creaturen_/ gletdy 
3 Hera. WS mit feiner hand noc) erhelt 7 vnd 
alfo regtert/daB laub und graB 7 regen 
pnd durre, frucytbare vnd vnfruchrbare 
¢ Tere & jac / _efjen ond trindene / gejundbeit 
thkang ond Francheitd / reidythumb ond arz 
2 Provo, muthe/ vnd alles nidyt ofnegefeb: / 
fonder von feiner vaterlicyen hand ond 
gutoimme. 
Srag. 
Was fir nub befommen wir aug¥ er- 
fartnug der fchopffung ond furfehung 
Gottes 2 


» gedlintnore cms 
f Roms. - Dah wir in aller widwertigheit gedul 
Tacos. 1.tig f/ in glircfeligfeit dandbar g, ond 
g Dears, AUNTS gulunfftig guter guuerfidt / gu on 
LTheg.o. (etm getrerven Gott ond Vater a i 
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QUESTION 27. 


What dost thou understand by the 
Providence of God? 


ANSWER. 


The almighty and everywhere present 
power of God, whereby, as it were by 
His hand, He still upholds heaven and 
earth, with all creatures; and so governs 
them, that herbs and grass, rain and 
drought, fruitful and barren years, meat 
and drink, health and sickness, riches 
and poverty, yea, all things, come not by 
chance, but by His fatherly hand. 


QUESTION 28. 


What does it profit us to know that 
God has created, and by His providence 
still upholds all things? 


ANSWER. 


That we may be patient in adversity; 
thankful in prosperity; and for what is 
future, have good confidence in our 
faithful God and Father, that no crea- 
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fen das ons feine Creatur von feinet lies 
be jchetden wirde y Dteweil alle Create Zo 5 
ren aljo in feiner band find 7 dag jie i> 
one fetnen willen aud) nicht regen neds maz 


bawegen fonnen.d Romi 
Von Gott det Sow. —<— 
Stag. 


Warumb wird der Son Gotted Se: 

fus, das tt, feligmader genant? 
Mntwort. 

Darumb das er yng feltg made ver 
ynfern funden cs ynd das ben fetnem ame Mase ¢. 
detn einige feligteit suiuchen ned) zu 
finden tf. 2 @ det d 

Wrag. 

@Glauben denn Ne auch an deneinigen 
feligmacher Sefunt, de jre felighett pnd 
heil ber beiligen p bey jnen pelbie y oder 
anderjiiwo juchen ? 

Yntwort. 

Meine: fondern jie verleugnen mit dere t-Cert 
that den einigen jeligmacer ynd Het 
landt Sefum z od fie fic fein aletch 
rhumen. Den enhveder Nefus “nice 

ein 
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ture shall separate us from His love; 
since all creatures are so in His hand, 
that without His will they cannot so 
much as move. 


OF GOD THE SON. 


QUESTION 29. 


Why is the Son of God called JEsus, 
that is, Saviour? 


ANSWER, 


Because He saves us from our sins; 
and no salvation is to be either sought 
or found in any other. 


QUESTION 30. 


Do such then believe in the only Sav- 
tour Jesus, who seek their salvation and 
welfare of saints, of themselves, or any- 
where else? 


ANSWER. 


No; although they may make their 
boast of Him, yet in act they deny the 


only 7 Saviour Jesus. For either Jesus“ Original: 
und Heiland 
Jesum’”’ 
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ein volfommener Heiland ferry mug : o- 
der Die diefen Heiland mit warem glau- 
ben annemen/ mufjen alles in jm bas 
« Eya.o. ben daG 3u jrer feltgfet vonnodten tft-.2 


Stag. 
Marumb ift er Chaftus / das iff 7 ein 
gefalbter genant? 
Antwort. 

Dak ervon Got dem Vater verord- 
Hebert. net) pnd mit dem heiligen Geift d gefal- 
bet iff / 3u onferm oberften Propheten 
pnd Lehrer , der vs den heimltchen rhat 
ynd willen Gottes von vnfer erldfung 
e Prat.110.00lfomlidy offenbaretec s ond 3u vnfez 
Hed.7. rem einigen bohen Prtefter /der vn mit 
Rom.8. dem einigen Opffer feines Leibs erlofet 
hat ond jmerdar mit feiner furbitt fur 
d Pyat.a. dem Yatter vertrit d. Bnd gu vnferem 
Lue. 1.  emigen Rbnig 7 der ons mit fetnem wort 
e Rom. 5. ond Geift regiert e/ ond bey der erwor- 

Mart.28. henen erldfung {cbibet ond erbelt. 


Srag. 
Warumb wir aber du etn Chrift 
genent ? 
Das 
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is not a complete Saviour, or they who 
by true faith receive this Saviour, must 
have in Him all that is necessary to their 
salvation. 


QUESTION 31. 


Why is He called Curtist, that is, 


29 Anointed? * Lit. an 
anointed one 


ANSWER. 

Because He is ordained of God the 
Father, and anointed with the Holy 
80 Ghost, to be our chief Prophet and® Spirit 
Teacher, who fully reveals to us the 
secret counsel and will of God concern- 
ing our *1 redemption ; and our only High deliverance 
Priest, who by the one sacrifice of His 
body has *? redeemed us, and ever liveth™ delivered 
to make intercession for us with the 
Father; and our eternal King, who gov- 
erns us by His word and Spirit, and de- 
fends and preserves us in the ** redemp-® deliverance 
tion obtained for us. 


QUESTION 32. 
But why are thou called a Christian? 
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Wntwort. — @ Act. 

Daf id) durcy den glauben etn glied 2:427-2- 
Chrifttay ond alfo feiner falbung theil-° ete 
haffttg bind; auff Daf audy icy feinen Yeo 
Namen befenne c/ mich jm gu einem lez. zom12. 
bendigen dancfopffer darftelled sy vNd  Apoc.s. 
mut freyemt gerijjen in diefem Leben wie @ Rome. 
der dte funde vnd Leufel ftreites ond her zee. 7. 
nach in ewigtett mit jm vber alle Crea- 
turen her{ce. 

Srag. 

Warumb heift er Gottes eingebor- 

net Gon 7 {o Dod) wir auc) finder Got 


tes find? 
Wntwort. 

Darumb da8 v hriftus allein der ewig ¢ Fore. 2. 
naturlicd) Gon Gottes ifte, wir aber ¥ed-1- 
ymb feinet willen aug gnade gu finderns Rom.s. 
Gottes angenominen nnd. f Ephe/. 1, 


erag. 
Warumb nenneftu jn vnfern Heron 2 
Antwort: 


Da er ons mit leib ond feel von der 
funden 
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ANSWER. 

Because by faith I am a member of 
Christ, and thus a partaker of His 
anointing; in order that I also may con- 
fess His name; may present myself a 
living sacrifice of thankfulness to Him; 
and may with free conscience fight 
against sin and the Devil in this life, and 
hereafter, in eternity, reign with Him 
over all creatures. 


QUESTION 33. 

Why is He called God’s ONLY BEGOT- 
TEN SON, since we also are the children 
of God? 

ANSWER. 

Because Christ alone is the eternal 
natural Son of God; but we are children 
of God by adoption through grace for 
His sake. 

QUESTION 34. 
Why callest thou Him our Lorp? 


ANSWER. 
Because, not with silver or gold, but 
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30. 


finden vnd aug allem gewalt des Teue 
felg » nicht mit golt oder filber » fons 
a 1.Pet.1. Dern mit feinem therern Blut , jhm 
1.Cor.6. a eigenthumb eldfer ond erfaufft 
1.Pet.2. at, a 
Crag. 
Was heft; daser empfangen iff von 
dem heiligen Geift , gebon aug Maria 
der Sungfrarwen ? 


Wutwort. 

bIoant.  Qaé der ewige Gon Gottes ; der wa- 

Fom1. rer pnd ewiger Gott iff, ond bleibet cz 
¢ fom. ware menfdjlidye natur » aug dem fleifdy 
¢ Maz, OND blut der Sungfrawen Marta d/ 

Inet. durdy wiirdung des heiligen Geiffs an 

Ephes.1. fid) genommen hate, auff daB er auch 
f Pyat. 132, Det Ware famen Dauids feyf/ feinen brut 

Fom1. dernin allem gleid)g » auBgenommen 
g Prte, die funde. A 
h Hebdr.4. Orag. 

Wa nub befomeftu aug der heilige 
empfengnuf Chufti? 

Antwort _ 
Daf er mit feiner vonfduldt vnd 
volfom- 
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with His precious blood, He has * re-* delivered 
deemed and purchased us, body and soul, 
from sin and from all the power of the 
Devil, to be His own. 


QUESTION 35. 


What is the meaning of: CONCEIVED 
BY THE Hoty **GuHosT, BORN OF THE®™ Spirit 
Vircin Mary? 


ANSWER. 


That the eternal Son of God, who is 
and continues true and eternal God, took 
upon Him the **very nature of man, off Lit. ae 
the flesh and blood of the Virgin Mary, 
by the operation of the Holy *7 Ghost ;* Spirit 
so that He also might be the true seed 
of David; like unto His brethren in all 


things, sin excepted. 


QUESTION 36. 


What benefit dost thou receive from 
the holy conception and *® birth of Christ ?™ Orig omits 


and birth” 
ANSWER. 
a x : sth * Orig. omits 
That *°He is our Mediator, and withy7s. om! 


Mediator, and” 
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volfommenen heiligfeit meine funde / 
darin th bin empfangenay fir Gotteds a Pyare. 
angejidyt bedecfet. 1.Cor.1. 


Srag. 

¥Was verfteheftu durd) das wertlein 

gelitten ? 
Antwort, 

Daher anleib ond feel, die ganke gett 
feines lebeng auff erden, fonderlich aber 
am ende deffelben den 3021 Gottes wi- 
Der die funde des ganken men{dlichen 
gefchledyts getragen hat 6; auff dab er 7.55 
mit feinem leiden, alg mit dem einigen . pone 
Cunopfferey vnfer leib wnd feel von 4 pana. 
Der emigen verdamnuf erldfetes ond pins 
ons Gottes gnade, geredytigteit ond e- 
wiges leben ervurbe. 


6 1.Pet.2. 


Srag. 

Warumb hat er vnder dem Ridyter 

Pontio Ptlato gelitten? 
Wnitwort. 

Auff. dab er vnychuldig vnder dem 
weltlichen Sicdhter werdammet wure g rye93. 
dDedy ond ons Damit von dem firengen  soan.z9. 

prtherl 
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His innocence and perfect holiness 
covers, in the sight of God, my sin 
wherein I was conceived. 


QUESTION 37. 

What dost thou understand by the 

word: SUFFERED? 
ANSWER. 

That all the time He lived on earth, 
but especially at the end of His life, He 
bore, in body and soul, the wrath of 
God against the sin of the whole human 
race; in order that by His passion, as 
the only atoning sacrifice, He might 
40redeem our body and soul from ever- 
lasting damnation, and obtain for us the 
grace of God, righteousness and eternal 
life. 

QUESTION 38. 

Why did He suffer UNDER PoNTIUS 

PILATE, as judge? 
ANSWER. 


That He, being innocent, might be 
condemned by the temporal judge, and 
thereby deliver us from the severe judg- 
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o2. 
vitheil Gottes /daB vber on& gehen fol- 
a Pyat.eg. tey erledigte.a 


Efat.b3. Rr a 9 
Corb. ° . 
Cares. Xft eS eras mehr / daG er it gecreu: 


Kiget worden , Denn fo er eines andern 
todes geftorben were? 


Antwort. 
Sa/Denn dardurdy bin td) gewif / 
DdaB er die vermaledetung die auff mir 
b Gatat.s. lage, auff fidy geladen habed. Oieweil 


der todt des Creubs von Gott verflucht 
e Deut.21. ypar,c 
Galat. 3. 


rag. 
Warumb hat Chajtus den todt mif 
_ fen leiden? 


Antwort. 
, Darumb  daB von wegen der gered) 
2 Gen.2. tigteit ond warheit d Gortes nicht ane 
derft fur vnfere finden moddyte bezalet 
werden 7 denn durd) den todt des Gons 
e Hed2, Gotted. e 


_, Stag. 
Warumb tft er-begraben worden? 
amit 
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ment of God to ** which we were exposed.‘ Lit. “which 


should come 
upon us” 


QUESTION 39. 

Is there anything more in His having 
been CRUCIFIED, than if He had died 
some other death? 

ANSWER. 

Yes: for thereby I am assured that 
He took on Himself the curse which lay 
upon me; because the death of the cross 
was accursed of God. 

QUESTION 40. 

Why was it necessary for Christ to 
suffer DEATH ? 

ANSWER. 


Because, by reason of the justice and 
truth of God, satisfaction for our sins 
could be made no otherwise than by the 
death of the Son of God. 


QUESTION 4I. 


Why was He BURIED? 
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Sais Ls, te 
, Dammit gubegeugen , das er warhaff- 
tig geftorben fen. a 6 cna 


Srag. Zohan.19. 
Weil denn Chriftus flr ons geftor  4ct-23. 
ben ift , wie fomptés dag wit aud) fter- 
ben mufjen 2 


Antwort. 
Lnfer todt ift nicht ein begalung fur 
unfer finde : fonder nur etn abfterbung 
der fundert, ond eingang gum eigen Loans. 
leben, & Phib.t. 


. rag. 
Was befommen wir mehr fir nub 
aug dem opffer ond todt Chriftt am 


Creub? 
Untwort, 


Daf odurd) feine Frafft vnfer alter 
menfdy mit jm gecreubiget , getddtet vn 
begraben wirdc, auff daB die béfen lite. Rom.6. 
fie des fletfches nicht meb2in vnsregies coros-2. 
tend /fonder dag wir ons felbft jm yur a Rom. 6. 
Dandfagung auffopffern. e e Rom. 12. 
c ate 
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ANSWER. 


To show thereby that He was really 
dead. 


QUESTION 42. 


Since then Christ died for us, why 
must we also die? 


ANSWER. 


Our death is not a satisfaction for 
our sin, but only a dying to sins and en- 
tering into eternal life. 


QUESTION 43. 


What further benefit do we receive 
from the sacrifice and death of Christ 
on the cross? 


ANSWER. 


That by His power our old man is 
with Him crucified, slain and buried; 
that so the evil lusts of the flesh may no 
more reign in us, but that we may offer 
ourselves unto Him a @ sacrifice of 
thanksgiving. 
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a Efaz.53. 
Mat.27. 


© 1.Cor-15. 
Rom.4. 
Loker. 

¢ Rom.6. 
Coloff.3. 


34. 


Orag. 

Warumb folget abgefaren gu der 

hellen 2 
Wntwort. 

DaK icy in meinen hddften anfedy 
tungen verfichert fen; mein Herr Chat- 
ftus habe mic) durdy feine vnauffpred) 
liche angft 7 fchmergen ond {chrecfen / 
die er auch an fetner feele yam Creus on 
guuo? erlitten s von der hellifchen angft 
ond pein erlofet. a 


Srag. 
Was nubet ons die aufferfiehung 
Chriftt 2 
Wntwort. 


Erftlid) hat er durch feine auffertte- 
hung den todt vberwunden / daf er vns 
Der gerechtigtcity die er ynd Durch) feinen 
todt ermorben hat 7 fdndte theilhaffrig 
machen 6. Sum andern da aud) wir 
jeBunder durch feine Erafft erwecfer wer 
Deny Zu cinem newen lebenc. Sum drt 
ten iff vns die aufferftehung Cbhruftt ein 

Gerwt|= 
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QUESTION 44. 


Why ts it added: HE DESCENDED INTO 
42 HADES? helle 


ANSWER. 


That in my greatest temptations I may 
be assured that Christ, my Lord, by His 
inexpressible anguish, pains, and terrors 
which He suffered in His soul on the 
cross and before, has *% redeemed me“ delivered 
from the anguish and torment of hell. 


QUESTION 45. 


What benefit do we receive from the 
RESURRECTION of Christ? 


ANSWER. 


First, by His resurrection He has over- 
come death, that He might make us par- 
takers of the righteousness which by His 
death He has obtained for us. Sec- 
ondly, we also are now by His power 
“raised up to a new life. Thirdly, the“ Lit, awak- 
resurrection of Christ is to us a sure 
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35. 
ewiffes pfandt onferer feligen auffer- 
ftehung, a @ 1.Cor.15. 
Frag Ephef.2. 
Wie verfteheftu daB er ift gen hime 
mel gefaren? 
Antwort. | 
Daf Chriftus fur den augen feiner 
junger, tft von der erde auffgehabe gen > 4ct. 2. 
Himmel, ond ong gu gut dafelbftiftc / Mart.26. 


bif dag er widerfompt gu ridjten die le- mus 
bendigen vnd die todten.d ee 


7. & 9. 


Orag. 
“ft denn Chriftus nit ben vns bifans Fons. 


ende der welt / wie er ons verheiffen , ote 
pat me 5 Matt.24. 
Untwort. ¢ Mat.26 


Chrftus iff warer menfch ond warer 
Gott: Nady feiner menfdlichen natur / 
iff er jeBunder nit auff erden/: aberys mMare.26 
nad) feiner Gottheit » Maieftet » gnad. joanze 
ond Geift weidyt er nimmer von vns.g « 16 
Matt.28. 


rag. 

: E. : 

Werden aber mit der weid die zwo 7"! * 
¢ ij natu: 
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pledge of our blessed resurrection. 


QUESTION 46. 


How dost thou understand the words: 
HE ASCENDED INTO HEAVEN? 


ANSWER. 

That Christ, in sight of His disciples, 
was taken up from the earth into heaven ; 
and in our behalf there continues, until 
He shall come again to judge the living 
and the dead. 


QUESTION 47. 


Is not then Christ with us even unto 
the end of the world, as He has prom- 
ised ? 


ANSWER. 


Christ is true Man and true God; ac- 
cording to His human nature, He is now 
not upon earth; but according to His 
Godhead, majesty, grace and Spirit, He 
is at no time absent from us. 


QuEsTION 48. 
But are not, in this way, the two na- 
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a Act.7. 


’ Coloff.2. 


e 1.Joan.2. 
Rom.8. 
@ Toan.14. 


Act.2. 
2.Cor.1. 
2.Cor.d. 


36. 


naturen tn Ghrtfto nit von etnander ges 
trennet/fo die menfchett nidjt vberal tft 
da Die Gortheit tft ? 

Antwort. 

Mit nichten: Denn wel die Gortheit 
ynbegretflid) ond allenthalben gegen: 
werttg iff a: fo mug folgen / daf {te wol 
aufferhalb jrer angenommenen menfd 
hett/ ond Dennod) nichts deftowenitger 
aud in derfelben tft, ond perfonlicy mit 
jv veretntget bletbt. 5 


Srag. 
Was nibet vns die Himmelfart 
Chrftt? 
Untwort, 


Crfiltdy dab er im Himmel fur dem 
angeficht fetned Raters vnfer furfpres 
cher tfte. Sum andern 7 da wir onfer 
fleifd) im bunel 3u einem fichern pfandt 
haben/ dag er al8 das haupt / ons feine 


“ glieder audy gu fidy merde hinaufy rez 
“ mend, Sum dutteny daf er vns feinen 


Geift gum gegenpfand herab fendet e/ 
Durd) welded fraffe wir fudjen was 
droben 
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tures in Christ separated from one 
another, if the Manhood be not wherever 
the Godhead is? 


ANSWER. 


By no means; for since the Godhead 
is incomprehensible and everywhere 
present, it must follow that it is indeed 
beyond the bounds of the Manhood which 
it has assumed, but is yet none the less 
in the same also, and remains personally 
united to it. 


QUESTION 49. 


What benefit do we receive from 
Christ's ascension into heaven? 


ANSWER. 


First, that He is our Advocate in the 
presence of His Father in heaven. Sec- 
ondly, that we have our flesh in heaven, 
as a sure pledge, that He, as the Head, 
will also take us, His members, up to 
Himself. Thirdly, that He sends us His 
Spirit, as an earnest, by whose power we 
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dioben tft / da Chrftus tft, fibende gu 
der rechten Gottes ond nicht das auff 


erden iff, 2 a Colosf.3. 
Phil.3. 


Orag. 
MWarumb wird hingu gefebt / dag er 
fife gur redyten Gottes ? 


Antwort. 
DaK Chriftus darumb gen hiinel ge- 
faren tft DaB er fic) Dafelbft erzeigesal8, pores. 
Dag Haupt feiner Shriftlidyen firchen/  Gorog-1. 
durd) welded Der Barer alles regiert.c ¢ wore. 
Ioha.5. 


_ Brag, 

Was nibet yng dieye herligfeit ynfers 

haupts Ghrfti? 
Untwort. 

Erftlid) daB er durdy fein heiligen 
Geift/ in yng feine glieder, die himlifché 
gaben aurgeuftd, Oarnach/ dab er onS a Eprese. 
mit feinem gemalt wider alle feind fou 


Bet ond erbelt. ¢ e Pfat2. 
Joan.10. 
Srag. Ephef.4. 


Was trojtet did) die widerfunfft 
¢ Chaiftt 
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seek those things which are above, where 
Christ sitteth on the right hand of God, 
and not things on the earth. 


QUESTION 50. 


Why ts it added: AND SITTETH AT THE 
RIGHT HAND OF Gop? 


ANSWER. 
Because Christ ascended into heaven 
for this end, that He might there appear 
*5as Head of His Church, by whom the“ Lit, “as the 


head of his 


; Christian 
Father governs all things. Gat 


QUESTION 51. 

What benefit do we receive from this 

glory *° of our Head, Christ? A Rae 
Head” 
ANSWER. 

First, that by His Holy Spirit He 
sheds forth heavenly gifts in us, His 
members; then, that by His power he de- 
fends and preserves us against all ene- 
mies. 


QUESTION 52. 
What comfort is it to thee, that Christ 
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Chriftt 3u ridjten die lebendigen ond die 
todten 2 
Wntwort. 


DaF td) in allem trubfal ond verfol- 
gung mit auffgeridytem haupt / ebe des 
Richters der fic) zuuo2 dem gericht Gor 
tes fur mid) Ddargeftelt/ ond alle verma- 
ledetung von mir hinweg genommen 
¢ oe hat aug dem himel gewertig bina daf 
, erallefeine ond meine feinde/ in die ert 
Teo, ge verdamnuB werffe 6: mid) aber 
2 2.Treg as. 1ampt allen aufermwelten zu jm in die 
1.Theg.4. bimlifdye freud ond berrligfett neme. c 
Matt.25. 
e Matt.25. 


Von Gott dem heili- 
gen Geift. 


Srag. 
Was glaubefiu vom heiligen Geift 2 
* eds ep cuintwort. 
1.Cor3.  Srftlid) da6 er gleid) ewiger Gott 
1.Cor.e. mit dem Vater yond dem Gon iftd. 
4.5. Sum andern da er auth mir sen 
tft / 
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SHALL COME AGAIN TO JUDCE THE 
47 QUICK AND THE DEAD? “ living 
ANSWER. 


That in all my sorrows and persecu- 
tions, with uplifted head, I look for the 
self-same *8 One, who has before offered Orig. jou 
Himself for me to the judgment of God 
and removed from me all curse, to come 
again *°as Judge from heaven; °° who” Orie. omits 
shall cast all His and my enemies into™ “that He 
everlasting condemnation, but shall take 
me, with all ** His chosen ones, to Him-" Orig. omits 
self, into heavenly Joy and glory. 


OF GOD THE HOLY *GHOST. ® Spirit 


QUESTION 53. 


What dost thou believe concerning the 
Hoty Spirit? 


ANSWER. 


First, that He is co-eternal God with 
the Father and the Son. Secondly, that 
He is also given unto me; makes me by 
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39. 
ifta mid) durd) ein waren glauben /o 2Matr.28. 
Chrifti ond aller feiner wolthaten theil- 2.cor.t. 
hafftig madjts / mid) troftetes vit bens Garar.s. 
mir bleiben wird bip in ewigfeit.d = 1.Pet.t. 


1.Cor.6. 
Tag, ete e Act.9. 
Was glaubftu von der hetligen alge: a roan.14. 
meinen Chriftlidyen Kirchen? 1.Pet.4. 
Wntwort. 


DaG der Gon Gottes aug dem ganz 
Ben menfdblichen gefchledyte / jhm eine Genz. 
auferwelre gemein gum ewigen leben f/f Rom. 8. 
durch) fein-Geift ond wort g in einigfeit Ephef.1. 
des waren glaubensh/ von anbegin ders Fier 59. 
welt/ big ang end verfamle/ {dhibe ond , 22°. 
ethalte/ond daG id) derfelben ein febene” “7 
diged glied bini / ynd ewig ‘bleibens acete.26. 
ywerde, Toan.10. 
Srag. 1.Cor.1. 
Was verfteheitu durdy die gemein- 
fdhafft. der Heiligen? 
_  Untwoort. 
Erfilid) dag alle vnd jede glaubi- 
gen / alé glieder 7 an dem HERRR 
Shiufto 7 ond allen feinen fcheben 
¢ wy pnd 
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a true faith partaker of Christ and all 
His benefits; comforts me; and_ shall 
abide with me forever. 


QUESTION 54. 
What dost thou believe concerning 


the °§ Hoty CatHoLic CHURCH? 88 “holy uni-_ 
versal Chris- 
: tian” 
ANSWER. 


That, out of the whole human race, 
from the beginning to the end of the 
world, the Son of God, by His Spirit 
and word, gathers, defends and preserves 
for Himself unto everlasting life, a 
chosen communion, in the unity of the 
true faith; and that I am, and forever 
shall remain, a living member of the 
same. 


QUESTION 55. 
What dost thou understand by the 
COMMUNION OF SAINTS? 
ANSWER. 


First, that believers, all and every 
one, as members of °* Christ, have Paris, ores 
in Him and in all His treasures and 
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40. 
@ 1.Joan.1. ond gabe / gemeinfchafft haben 2. Sum 
1.Cor1. andern, dag etn jeder feine gaben zu nub 
ond beil der andern glieder / willtg ond 
mit freuden angulegen fic) fcbuldig wif 
b 1.Cor.12. {en fol. 6 
1.Cor. 13. 
Phil.2. 


Srag, 
Wak glaubftu von vergebung der 
SGunden ? 


Antwort. 
Daf Gott umb der gnugthuung Chrt 
¢2-Cor.5. fttrpillen c / aller meiner junden / aud) 
proms dev fundliden art / mit der td) mein le- 
than p, benlang gu ftreiten babe d/ nimmermel 
g. gedenden wil: fonder mir dite gerechtig 
feit Chrfti auB gnaden fchenctet / dag 
» Ionang, 1) M8 gerid)t nummermel: foll fom- 
men, e 
Srag. 
Rah trot dich die aufferitehung des 
f Lue. 23. flet{dhes 3 
Phil.t. Wntwort. 
1.Cor.15. Dah nicht allein meine feel nady die- 
16.19. fem lebe ald bald zu Shifto jrem Haupt 
genommen witds: fondern aud) dads 
dip 
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gifts; secondly, that each one must feel 
himself bound to use his gifts, readily 
and cheerfully, for the advantage and 
welfare of other members. 


QUESTION 56. 
What dost thou believe concerning the 
FORGIVENESS OF SINS? 
ANSWER. 


That God, for the sake of Christ’s 
satisfaction, will no more remember my 
sins, neither the sinful nature with which 
I have to struggle all my life long; but 
graciously ** imparts to me the righteous-* gives 
ness of Christ, that I may nevermore 
come into condemnation. 


QUESTION 57. 


What comfort does the RESURRECTION _ 
OF THE °° Bopy afford thee? % “flesh 


ANSWER. 


That not only my soul, after this life, 
shall be immediately taken up to Christ 
its Head; but also that this my °7 body,” “Sesh” 


7 
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41. 
DIB mein fleifd Durd) die Eraffe Chriftt 
aufferwecty wider mic meiner feelen ver 
einiget/ ond dem heiligen Leib Chriftt 
gletchfounig werden fol. 


Frag. 
Was trot dic) der Articfel vom emt 
gen (eben ? 


Wntwort. 
Dah / nach) dem ich jesunder den anz 
fang der ewigen freude in meinem her- 
Ben empfinde: ic) nach dtefem leben vol 
fommene feligfett befigen mwerde 7 die 
fein aug gefehen/ fein ob2 gehdxt 7 ond 
in feines menfdjen Her& nie fomen ift / 
Gott ewiglid) darin 3upreifen. a Q fee 
Frag. i 
Was hilfft es did) aber nun/ wen du 
diB alles glaubeft? 
Wntwort. 
DaF td) in Chrfto fur Gott geredht / 
ond ein erb ded ewigen lebens bind 6 Zoan.z6. 


rag. 
Wie biftu gereche fur Gott? 
¢ y = Wllein 


/ 
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raised by the power of Christ, shall again 
be united with my soul, and ** made like® Lit. “and 
shall become 


unto the glorious body of Christ. like unto the 
ide body of 
rist”’ 


QUESTION 58. 
What comfort hast thou from the ar- 
ticle of the LIFE EVERI,ASTING? 
ANSWER. 


That, inasmuch as I now feel in my 
heart the beginning of eternal joy, I shall 
after this life possess complete bliss, such 
as eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath entered into the heart of 
man; therein to praise God for ever. 


QUESTION 59. 


But what does it help thee now, that 
thou believest all this? 


ANSWER. 


That I am righteous in Christ before 
God, and an heir of eternal life. 


QUESTION 60. 
How art thou righteous before God? 
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42. 
| Wniwort, 
AHein durch waren glauben in Sefum 
a Roms. Chriftuma: fo / dag ob mid) fdyon 
Galat.?- mein gewiffen anflagt / daB td) wider 
Ephel?. alle Gebot Gotted jchwerltcy gefundt- 
PRLS. got yond derfelben fetnes nie gehalten 
b Rom.3. babe by aud) nod) jmmerdar 3u allem 
¢ Rom7. béfen geneigt binc: doc Gott ohrral 
d 2.Tim.3- (6 meine verdien{td/ auf lauter gnadee / 
° Rom 2. mit die volfommene gnugthuung f/ ge- 
fLfoorg tetigheit ond heiligteit Chriftt (chen- 
9 1.Ioan2. tet g vn gurednet A/ als bette td) ntefein 
h Rom4. {unde begangen nod) gebabt / ond felbft 
2.Cor.5.alle dem gehorfam vollbradjt / den 
2.cor.s. Shriftus fir mid) hat geletitet ¢7menn 
id) allein folcye wolthat mit glaubige 
herfen anneme, 
Srag. 
Warumb fagitu dag du allen durch 
den glauben geredyt feneft? 
Antwort. 
Richt daB tch von wegen det wire 
Digfert meines Baile Gott gefalle: 
fondern darumb das allein die gnug- 
thuung / 
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ANSWER. 


Only by true faith in Jesus Christ. 
That is: although my conscience accuse 
me, that I have grievously sinned against 
all the commandments of God, and have 
never kept any of them, and that I am 
still prone always to all evil, yet God, 
without any merit of mine, of mere 
grace, grants and imputes to me the 
perfect satisfaction, righteousness and 
holiness of Christ, as if I had never com- 
mitted nor had any sin, and had myself 
accomplished all the obedience which 
Christ has fulfilled for me, if only I ac- 
cept such benefit with a believing heart. 


QUESTION 61. 
Why sayest thou, that thou are right- 
eous only by faith? 


ANSWER. 


Not that I am acceptable to God on 
account of the worthiness of my faith; 
but because only the satisfaction, right- 
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43. 
thuung , geredhtigfeit wnd beiligteit 
Chriftty meine gerechtigfeit fur Gott 
ifta/ ond th diefelbe nit anderft/ denn a 12.Cor.z. 
allein durd) den glauben annemen / ond 
mir 3ueignen fan. 5 b 1.loan.s. 


Orag. 
Warumb Fénnen aber onfere gute 
werd nit die gerechtigfett fur Gort/ oder 
ein ftuct derfelben fein? 
WUntwort. 
Darumb daF die geredytigfert / fo fur 
Gortes gericht beftehen fol  durdyaug 
volfommen/ ond dem Gortlichen gefes 
ganB gleidhformig fein muf c/ onde Garats. 
aber auch onfere befte werd / in diefem Deu. 27. 
leben alle onuolfomen / ond mit finden 
beflecft find.d d Efat.64. 
Crag. 
Berdienen aber vnfere gute werd 
nids / fo fie Dod) Gort in dierem vi 3u 
funfftigem leben wil belofnen? 


e WUntwort. 
Diefe belohnung gefdidht nit aug ver 
dientt ¢ 
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eousness and holiness of Christ is my 
righteousness before God, and I can re- 
ceive the same and make it my own in 
no other may than by faith only. 


QUESTION 62. 


But why cannot our good works be 
the whole or part of our righteousness be- 
fore God? 


ANSWER. 


Because the righteousness which can 
stand before the judgment-seat of God, 
must be perfect throughout and wholly 
conformable to the divine law; whereas 
even our best works in this life are all 
imperfect and defiled with sin. 


QUESTION 63. 


How is it that our good works merit 
nothing, while yet it is God’s will to re- 
ward them in this life and in that which 
is to come? 

ANSWER. 


The reward comes not of merit, but 
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a Lue. 17. 9erdienft / fondern aup gnaden.e 


rag. 

Madt aber diefe lehe nicht forglofe 

ond verrudjte leut? 
Untwort, 

Rein s denn es onmoglid) tft 7 dab 
die / fo Chrifto dDurdy ware glauben find 
eingepflangt / nicht frucht der Dancbar 

 Merz.z7. Feit follen bringen. } 


Von dew Heiligen Sa- 
cramenten. 


Srag. 
Dieweil dev allein der glaub ons Chr 
fit ond aller feiner wolthaten thetl- 
hafftig omadt / vooher tompt folder 


glaube ¢ 
_ Antwort. 
Der rath ael wurdt denfelben in 
e Ephe.2.onfern hergen c/ durdy die predig ded 
Joan.3. heiligen Cuangelions/ vin beftetiget den 
@ Matt28.durdy den braud) der heiligen Gactas 
1.Pet.1. mente. d Mag 
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of grace. 


QUESTION 64. 


But does not this doctrine make men 
careless and profane? 


ANSWER. 

No; for it is impossible that those who 
are implanted into Christ by true faith, 
should not bring forth fruits of thank- 
fulness. 


OF THE HOLY SACRAMENTS. 


QUESTION 65. 


Since then we are made partakers of 
Christ, and all His benefits, by faith only, 
whence comes this faith? 


ANSWER. 


The Holy Ghost works it in our hearts 
by the preaching of the Holy Gospel, and 
confirms it by the use of the Holy Sac- 
raments. 
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45. 


Stag. 
Was feind Me Cacrament? 
Antwort. 

€8 feind fichtbare heilige warzetdyen 
ond Gigilly von Gott darzu etngefebt / 
DaB er ons turd) den brauch derfelben / 
Die verheiffung des Cuangeltons deffo 
beffer guuerftehen gebe / ond verfigele: 
Remlid) daB er yns von wegen des ete 
nigen opffers Chruftt / am Creus vole 
bradyt /vergebung der funden/ ond ewt- a Gen.17. 


Rom.4. 
ges leben aus ee peo 


Z g ry 
Geind denn beyde das wort vnd die ae 


Sacrament dahin gericht/ daB fie one zzcek.20. 
fern glauben/ auff das opffer Sefu Chat 
fit am Creug, alé auff den einige grund 
onferer feligfeit weifen? 
Antwort. 

afrenlid)/den der heilig Gerft lehret 
im Cyagelio/ on beftetiget durd) die het 
ligen Gacrament; daf vnfere ganke fe- 
ligteit ftehe in dem einigen opffer Chrizd Rome. 
fit/ fur ong am Creu gefdyehen. 6 a Galat. 3. 

tee 
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QUESTION 66. 
What are the Sacraments? 


ANSWER. 


The Sacraments are visible, holy signs 
and seals, appointed of God for this end, 
that by the use thereof He may the more 
fully declare and seal to us the promise 
of the Gospel: namely, that He grants 
us out of free grace the forgiveness of 
sins and everlasting life, for the sake of 
the one sacrifice of Christ accomplished 
on the cross. 

QUESTION 67. 

Are both these, then, the Word and the 
Sacraments, designed to direct our faith 
to the sacrifice of Jesus Christ on the 
cross, as the only ground of our salva- 
tion? 

ANSWER. 

Yes truly; for the Holy °° Ghost™ Spirit 
teaches in the Gospel, and by the Holy 
Sacraments assures us, that our whole 
salvation stands in the one sacrifice of 
Christ made for us on the cross. 
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Stag. ay 
Wieutel Gacrament hat Chrjftus im 
newen Leftament eingefest 2 
UAntwort, 
Swen/ Den Heiligen Lauff/ ond das 
beilig Whendmal, 


Vout Heiligen Tauff. 


etek coats 
Bie wirftu im heiligen Tauff ere 
innert_wnd verfidert / dah das eints 
ge opffer Chriftt am Creug dir gu gut 


EFomme ? 
Wniwort. 

MUlfo daB Chrftus vig eufferlidy waf- 
ferbad eingefeBr ynd darbey verbeiffen 
hat/ daB id) fo gemié mit feinem blut 
ond geift, von der vnreinigfeit meiner 
feelen /da8 tit / allen meinen funden ge- 
wafjden fey / fo gewif id) eufferlid) 
mit dem rwaffer / weldjes die vnfau- 


@ Mart. berfett ded letb3 pflegt hingunemen / ge- 


Lues. ywaffchen bin, a 


Was 
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QUESTION 68. 


How many Sacraments has Christ ap- 
pointed in the New Testament? 


ANSWER. 


Two: Holy Baptism, and the Holy 
Supper. 


OF HOLY BAPTISM. 


QUESTION 69. 


° How is it signified and sealed untof, Lit. How art 


: : 2 
thee in Holy Baptism, that thou hast part?ps assured in 


in the one sacrifice of Christ on the cross ?that. the one 
sacrifice of 


Christ on the 


Cross is for 
ANSWER. thy benefit? 


Thus: that Christ has appointed this 
outward washing with water, and has 
joined therewith this promise, that I am 
washed with His blood and Spirit from 
the pollution of my soul, that is, from all 
my sins, as certainly as I am washed 
outwardly with water, whereby com- 
monly the filthiness of the body is taken 
away. 
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brag. 
Was heift mit dem blue ond Geift 
Chriftt gewaffdyen fein? 
——- Antwort. 
E8 heift vergebung der funden von 
Gott auf gnaden haben mb des blurs 
Ghriftt willen s welds er in feinem opf- 
fer am Creub flr ond vergoffen hata:a Hebr. 12. 
Darnach aud) durd) den hetligen Geift 1-Pee2. 
ernewert /ynd 3u einem glted Chriftt ge 4722. 
heiliget fein / DaB wir jelenger je mel pa 
der funden abfterben vi ineinem@ort “°""" 
jeligen/ onftreflidyen [eben wandlen.b % Joan.2. 
. rag. apis 
Wo hat Chriftus verheiffen s d3 wit z cor za, 
fo gewif mit feinem blut ond geift al8 zome. 
mit dem tauffraffer gewaffden fend?  cotog.2. 
 Untwort, 
On der cinfesung des Tauffe, welche 
aljo fautet. Gebhet hin / ond Teh 
ret alle Volcfer s vnd tauffet fie 
int namen des Baters vnd des 
Sond / vn de8 Heiligen Geijtsy 
wer 
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QUESTION 70. 


What is it to be washed with the 
blood and Spirit of Christ? 


ANSWER. 


It is to have the forgiveness of sins 
from God, through grace, for the sake 
of Christ’s blood, which He shed for us 
in His sacrifice on the cross; and also, to 
be renewed by the Holy Ghost, and sanc- 
tified to be members of Christ, that so 
we may more and more die unto sin, and 
lead holy and unblamable lives. 


QUESTION 71. 

Where has Christ promised, that we 
are as certainly washed with His blood 
and Spirit as with the water of Baptism? 

ANSWER. 


In the institution of Baptism, which 
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runs thus: Go ye, “therefore, and teach” omit there 


all nations, °? baptizing them in the name” 274 baptize 


of the Father, and of the Son, and of 


the Holy ** Ghost. He that believeth and” Spirit 
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wer Da glaubet vnd getauffet 

wird 7 Der wird feliq werden: 

wer aber nicht glaubt 7 der wird 
o Mar.16. yerDauimpt werden.'a Diefe verbeif- 

jung wirdt audy mitderholer / da die 

fdupft den Lauff das bad der mider- 
6 Te. 3. geburtd ond abwaffdung der {unden 
e det. 22. nennef.c 


Srag. . 
Oft denn dag eujjertid) wafferbad die 
abwwaffdung der funden felbjt? 


WUntrwort, 
2 Mav. 3 ..deeind / denn allen das blut Sefu 
1 Pet.g COUT / ond dev heilige Geift reiniget 
Epher 5.08 von allen funden. e 


e 1. Juh.1. Srag. 
1.Cor. 6. ae 
Warumb nennet denn der heilige 
Geift den Lauff das bad der widerges 
burt ~ ond die abwaffdung der fun: 
den? 
Antwort. 
Gott redet alfo nidyt ohne groffe vr- 
fad / 
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is baptized, shall be saved; but he that 
believeth not, shall be damned. This 
promise is also repeated, where the 
Scripture calls Baptism the washing of 
regeneration, and the washing away of 
sins, 


QUESTION 72. 
Is then the outward washing with 
water itself the washing away of sins? 
ANSWER. 


No; for only the blood of Jesus Christ 
and the Holy Spirit cleanse us from all 
sin, 


QUESTION 73. 


Why, then, doth the Holy °* Ghost call Spirit 


Baptism the washing of regeneration, and 
the washing away of sins? 


ANSWER. 


God speaks thus not without great 


18 
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fady / nemlich 7 nit allein dad. er vns dae 

mit wil lebren , Daf / gletcy wie die on- 
fauberfeit des Leibs durch waffer / allo 

onfere funden durdhé blut on geift Chr 

ftt hinweg genommen werdena: fonder a Apoe. 1. 
piel meh2 / d3 er ond durd) DIG Gortlid) « 7. 
pfand ond warzetchen wil verficheren /  2.Cor.6. 
DaB wir fo warharftig von vnfern fun 

Den geiftlidy gewafiden find/ als wir 

mit Tem leiblidyen waffer gewaffdens mares6. 
rmerden. 5 Galat.3. 


Srag. 
Coll man aud) die jungen Kinder 
tauffen 2 


Antwort. 


Sa: Denn dieweil fie fo wol als die 
alten in den bunds Gorttes nd feine gee 
mein gehorenc / pnd jnen in dem blute Gen.17 
Shriftt die erldfung von fiindends onde mott.t9. 
der heilig Geift / welcher den glauben 
wirdet/ nit weniger denn den alten gu- 
gefagt wird e/ fo jollé fie aud) durch Dene Lue. 2. 
tauff/ als des Bunds zeidje/ der Chrift- Pyaz.22. 
lichen Rirchen eingeleibt/ ond von der Zes-46. 
onglauz Act. 2. 
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cause: namely, not only to teach us 
thereby that like as the filthiness of the 
body is taken away by water, so our 
sins also are taken away by the blood 
and Spirit of Christ; but much more, 
that by this divine pledge and token He 
may assure us, that we are as really 
washed from our sins spiritually, as our 
bodies are washed with water. 


QUESTION 74. 


Are infants also to be baptized? 


ANSWER. 


Yes. For since they, as well as their 
parents, belong to the covenant and peo- 
ple of God, and both ®* redemption from® 4liverance 
sin and the Holy ® Ghost, who works® Spirit 
faith, are through the blood of Christ 
promised to them no less than to their 
parents; they are also by Baptism, as a 
sign of the covenant, to be ° ingrafted™ incorporated 
into the Christian Church, and distin- 
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onglaubigen findern onderfdheide rer 
a Act.to. den a/ wie im alten Leftament durd) 
b Geni7.die befdhnetdung gefdehen tft 57 an 
e Colog 2. welcher ftat im newen Leftament der 
Lauff iff eingefebt, c 


Vom Heiliger AUbendmal 
Yefu Ghrifti. 


Srag. 

Wie wirftu im heiligen Whendmal 
erinnert ond verfichert 7 daB du an 
dem einigen opffer Chriftt am Creu / 
eh oe feinen gutern gemetrifdarft 

abeft 2 


WMntwort. 


Ulfo das Chriftus mir ond allen glau 
bigen von diefem gebrodynen bod 3u 
effens ond von diefem Reldh gu trincen 
befohlen hat / ond darbey verheiffen 7 
Erfittd) daB fein leib fo gewif fur mid 
am Creu geopffert ond gebrodjen / 
ond fein blut far mic) vergofjen fey / Ic 

geri 
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guished from the children of unbelievers, 
as was done in the Old Testament by 
Circumcision, in place of which in the 
New Testament Baptism is appointed. 


OF THE HOLY SUPPER OF THE 
LORD. 


QUESTION 75. 


* How is it signified and sealed untot,How art 


thee in the Holy Supper, that thou dostand erg 


, , per that thou 
partake of the one sacrifice of Christ onpet brerpo etl 


9 one sacrifice of 
the cross and all His benefits: Gece 


Cross and in 
all its bene- 
ts? 


ANSWER. 


Thus; that Christ has commanded me 
and all believers to eat of this broken 
bread, and to drink of this cup, and has 
joined therewith these promises: First, 
that His body was offered and broken 
on the cross for me, and His blood shed 
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51. 
gewif id) nit augen fehe / daf das br0d 
des Hern mir gebrodyen ond der Kelch 
mir mitgeretlet wird. Vnd gum andern / 
Daf er felbft meine feel mit fetnent ge- 
creubigten [eib vnd vergoffenen blut fo 
gewif ju ewigen Leben fpeife un trencfe / 
al8 td) aug der handt des Dieners em- 
pfange ond [eiblidy nteffe dag brod vnd 
den Kelch des Herm / welche mir als ge- 
wiffewargeidyen des letbs on bluts Chr 
Itt gegeben werden. 
Srag. 

Was heift den gecreusigten leh Chu 

ftieffen , on fetn vergofjen blut trincfen 2 


Antwort. 


Gé heift nit allein mit glaubigem her 
Ben das ganke leiden ynd fterben Chr- 
fit annemeny vnd Dardurdy vergebung 
Der junden ynd ewiges [eben befomen: a 
Conder aud) darneben durch den heili- 
gen Geift , der gugleidy in Chrufts vnd 
in ons monet alfo mit feinem gebene- 
denten Leth je mehr ynd mel vereiniget , fae 
werdend / dag wit / obgleid) et im hime x 

ij mela / 


a Joan. 6. 
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for me, as certainly as I see with my 
eyes the bread of the Lord broken for 
me, and the cup communicated to me; 
and further, that, with His crucified body 
and shed blood, He Himself feeds and 
nourishes my soul to everlasting life, as 
certainly as I receive from the hand of 
the minister, and taste with my mouth, 
the bread and cup of the Lord, which are 
given me as certain tokens of the body 
and blood of Christ. 


QUESTION 76. 


What is it to eat the crucified body 
and drink the shed blood of Christ? 


ANSWER. 


It is not only to *embrace with «accept 
believing heart all the sufferings and 
death of Christ, and thereby to obtain 
the forgiveness of sins and life eternal; 
but moreover also, to be so united more 
and more to His “sacred body by the” blessed 
Holy ™ Ghost, who dwells both in Chrisi™ Spirit 
and in us, that although He is in heaven, 
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52. 
a Act3. mela; vn wir auff erden find / dennod 
1.Cor. 11. fleifd) vom feinem fletid) / ond bein von 
b Ephef. 5. feinen beinen find 6 / pnd von einem 
1Cors. Geift Civie die glteder vnfers leibs von 
J.Joan.3.einer feelen) ewig leben ond regieret 
& 4  werden.c 
Epphef. 3. 
cen Stag. Gy: 
Wo hat Chauftus verheiffen 7 daG er 
: ies die glaubigen fo gerwif alfo mit feinem 
Fores, Utb vnd blur fpeife vnd trencfe / als fie 
me oon diefem gebrochnen brod effeny ond 
yon diefem eld) trincfen ? 
Antwort. 
Gn der einfabung des Wbendmals / 
21.00.41, Welche alfo fauteta: Vnfer HErr 
Mou.2e. C¥ejus in Der nacht da er verrha 
Mer” fen ward / nam er. das hodt/ 
~~ Ddandet pnd bracdhs wn jpady 
Nemet /ejfety das ift mein leiby 
Der fur eudy gebrochen® wirdty 
Solches thut zu meiner gedecht 
nug. Dejfelben™ gleichen ae 
ent 
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and we on the earth, we are neverthless 


flesh of his flesh and bone of His bones, 
and live and are governed for ever by 
one Spirit, as members of the same body 
are by one soul. 


QUESTION 77. 

Where has Christ promised, that He 
will thus feed and nourish believers with 
Hts body and blood, as certainly as they 
eat of this broken bread and drink of 
this Cup? 


ANSWER. 


In the institution of the Supper, which 


runs thus: The Lord Jesus, the same” Our 


night in which He was betrayed, took 
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bread ; *?and when He had given thanks,” gave thanks, 


He brake it, and said: Take, eat, this is 
My body, which is broken for you; this 
do in remembrance of Me. After the 
same manner also He took the cup, when 


said 
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53. 
Det Rel s nach Dem Whendt- 
mal / vnd {prac : Diefer Kelch 
ift Dad newe Teftament in meiz 
nem blut/ folches thut / fo offt 
jrd trindt 7 zu meiner gededt- 
nug : Denn fo offt jr von diez 
fem brod ejjet s ynd von Diefem 
Kel) trindet / folt jr des Here 
ren todt verfiindigen / bip dag 
er fompt. Vnd diefe verheiffung wirt 
auch widerholet durd) ©. Paulum ae 1.cor.z0. 
da er fpridht: Der felch der dance: 
fagung / damit wir Dancdjage 
iff er nit Die gqemeinfchafft des 
bluts Ghifti ? Das hwodt das 
wir beeden / ijt Das nit Die ge- 
meinjdafft ded Leibs Chrifti? 
Denn ein brod ifts 7 fo feind wir 
viel cin Jeib s dieweil wir alle 
itj eines 
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He had supped, saying: This cup is the 


New Testament in My blood; this do 
ye as often as ye drink it, in remem- 
brance of Me. For as often as ye eat 
this bread, and drink this cup, ye do show 


the Lord’s death till He come. 


And this promise is repeated also by 
St. Paul, where he says: The cup of 
blessing which we bless, is it not the 
communion of the blood of Christ? The 
bread which we break, is it not the com- 
munion of the body of Christ? For we, 
being many, are one bread, and one body ; 


for we are all partakers of that one 
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eined bods theilhafftig feind. 


Stag. 
Wird den aug brot ynd wein der re- 
fentlich feth ond blut Chriftt ? 
Antwort. 

Nein: fonder wie das waffer tn der 
\Lauff / nit tr d3 blur Chuftt vermadelt / 
oder die abrvafjdjung der funden felbft 
a Mare. 26. witds deren e6 alletncin Gortlid) marzet 
Mar 14. Chen ond verficerung tfta: aljo mird 
b 1.Cor. 11. aud) d3 Hetlig brod im Machtmal nit d° 
1.Cor. 10.leib Ghuftt felbit &7 wiewol es nad art 
e Gen.i7. pnd brauch Der Gacramenten c der Leib 

Exod.12. Chriftt genent wird. 

Tit. 3. Taq. 

rPet4 Warum nennet dei Chriftus das brod 
1.Cor 10. feine letb/on den Selch fein blut oder d3 
newe Teffament in feine blur; pnd GS. 
Paulus de gemeinfchafft des leibs ond 

Murté Sefu Chrfti? 

Antwort. 

_ Shriftus redet alfo nit one groffe v- 
fad); nemlich/ daB er yng mie allein daz 
mit rol lehren dab / gleich wie bod vit 
Welt 
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bread. 
QUESTION 78. 

Do then the bread and wine become 
the real body and blood of Christ? 

ANSWER. 

No: but as the water, in Baptism, is 
not changed into the blood of Christ, nor 
becomes the washing away of sins itself, 
being only the divine token and assur- 
ance thereof; so also, in the Lord’s Sup- 
per, the sacred bread does not become 
the body of Christ itself, though agree- 
ably to the nature and usage of sacra- 
ments it is called the body of Christ. 


QUESTION 79. 

Why then doth Christ call the bread 
His body, and the cup His blood, or the 
New Testament in His blood; and St. 
Paul, the communion of the body and 
blood of Christ? 

ANSWER. 

Christ speaks thus not without great 
cause: namely, not only to teach us 
thereby, that, like as bread and wine 


QUESTION 80.78 % This ques- 
is omitted in 
the first edi- 


What difference is there between the” 
Lord’s Supper and the Popish Mass? 


ANSWER. 


The Lord’s Supper testifies to us, that 
we have full forgiveness of all our sins 
by the one sacrifice of Jesus Christ, 
which He Himself has once accomplished 
on the cross; and that by the Holy 
Ghost we are ™ ingrafted into Christ, who” incorporated 
with His true body is now in heaven 
at the right hand of the Father, and is 
to be there worshipped. But the Mass 
teaches, that the living and the dead have 
not forgiveness of sins through the suf- 
ferings of Christ, unless Christ is still 
daily offered for them by the priests; 
and that Christ is bodily under the form 
of bread and wine, and is therefore to 
be worshipped in them. [And thus the 
Mass at bottom is nothing else than a 
denial of the one sacrifice and passion of 
Jesus Christ, and an accursed idolatry. ] 
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55. 

wein das zeitliche leben erhalten / alfo fen 

auch fein gecreubigter letb ond vergof- 

fen blut / die ware jpeif ond trand vnfer 
jeelen/gum ewigen lebena : fonder viele Zohans. 
meh: Daf er uns durch dif fidhtbare 3et- 

chen, ond pfand wil verfichern , dag 

wir fo warharftig fetnes waren letbs vn 

blurs durcty wircfung des heiltge Geifts 
theilhafftig werden / als mir diele heili- 

ge marzetchen / mit dent letbliche mund 

gu feiner geded)tnuf empfangen: vnd D3 8 2.Cor.so. 
all fein leiden vnd fterben fo gewté vn- 

fer etgen fer, als hetten wir felbft an vn- 

fer eigen perfon alles gelitten vnd genug 

ge ate 


Srag. 

Welche follen zu dem Tifch des Her- 

ren fommen? 
Antwort, 

De jnen felbft umb jrer funden willen 
mipfallen / vn doc) vertrawen / daB die 
felbige jnen verztegen vnd die vbrige 
{dwachheit mit dem feiden vnd fterber 
Chrifti bededft fey / begeren auch je meth 

pnd 
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sustain this temporal life, so also His 
crucified body and shed blood are the 
true meat and drink of our souls unto 
life eternal; but much more, by this visi- 
ble sign and pledge to assure us, that 
we are as really partakers of His true 
body and blood, through the working of 
the Holy Ghost, as we receive by the 
mouth of the body these holy tokens in 
remembrance of Him; and that all His 
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™ sufferings and obedience are as cer-“ suffering and 


tainly our own, as if we had ourselves 
suffered and done all in our own 
persons. 


QUESTION 81. 


Who are to come unto the table of 
the Lord? 


ANSWER. 

Those who are displeased with them- 
selves for their sins, yet trust that these 
are forgiven them, and that their re- 
maining infirmity is covered by the pas- 
sion and death of Christ; who also de- 
sire more and more to strengthen their 


dying 
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56. 
yond meh jren glauben gufterden ond 
a 1.Cor.10. jv leben MI befjern / die onbuffertigen 
&11. aber vnd heudhler effen on. trincfen jnen 
felbft das geridt.c 


Srag. 
CSollé aber 3u diefem WAbendmal aud) 
gugelaffen werden / dte fic) mit jrer be- 
fantnug ond leber/ als onglaubige ond 
Gottlofe erzeigen ? 


Wntrwort. 


8 1.Cor.11. Nein: denn es wirdt alfo der bundt 
Fait. Qotted gefchmedt 7 ond fein 3021 vber 
& 66. die ganbe gemein gerethet. Oerhalben 
Terem.7. Die Chriftliche Kird) fchuldig tft» nad) 
Pfai.50. Der owdnung Chrtftt yn feiner Wpofteln / 

foldye bif gu beverung jres lebens durd 
Das ampt der fdyluffel aufzufchlieffen. 


ce v4 


STAG. 
Aas it das ampr der GSchliffel 2 
Wntwort. 


Die Predig des heilige Cuangelions/ 
pnd die Chrifiliche Busgucht 7 durdh, 
weldye beide ftlicf das bimmelreid) den 

glaubt- 
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faith and amend their life. But the im- 
penitent and hypocrites eat and drink 
judgment to themselves. 


Question 82. 

Are they then also to be admitted to 
this Supper, who show themselves to be, 
by their confession and life, unbelieving 
and ungodly? 


ANSWER. 

No: for by this the covenant of God 
is profaned, and His wrath provoked 
against the whole congregation; where- 
fore the Christian Church is bound, ac- 
cording to the order of Christ and His 
Apostles, by the office of the keys to 
exclude such persons, until they amend 
their life. 

QUESTION 83. 
What is the Office of the Keys? 


ANSWER. 
The Preaching of the Holy Gospel 


and * Church Discipline; by which two” Christian 


things, the kingdom of heaven is opened 
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57. 


glaubigen auffgefdloffen 7 nd den vn- 
glaubigen COSTER wird. 


rag. 

Wie wird das himmelreich durch die 
predig des heiligen Cuangelions auff 
vnd gugefdloffen 2 

| Untwort. 

Alfo/ das nady dem befelc Chrifti al- 
len ond jeden glaubigen verfindigt ond 
offenttich bezeuget wird, daB jne fo offt 
fie dte verherffung des Cuangelions mit 
marem glauben annemen / warhafftig 
alle jre junden von Gott sumb des ver: 
Dienfts Chrftt willen vergeben find: 
ond herwiderumb allen vonglaubigen 
yond heudchlern / dag der zoo Gottes vit 
die ewige verdamnus auff jren ligt) foe Toan.20. 
fang fie fic) nit beferen2 : Mad) weldye ware. 26. 
gseugnuB de8 Cuangeélij Gott heide in die 
fem vit 3ufiinfftigen leben vrtheilé wil, 


Rey Sead. 
Wie wird das Himelreich auff wnd 
gugefdlofjen / durdy die Chrtftlide 
Bufzucht 2 


d » Ytfo 
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to believers and shut against unbelievers. 


QUESTION 84. 


How ts the kingdom of heaven opened 
and shut by the Preaching of the Holy 
Gospel? 


ANSWER. 

In this way: that according to the 
command of Christ, it is proclaimed and 
openly witnessed to believers, one and 
all, that as often as they accept with true 
faith the promise of the Gospel, all their 
sins are really forgiven them of God for 
the sake of Christ’s merits; and on the 
contrary, to all unbelievers and hypo- 
crites, that the wrath of God and eternal 
condemnation abide on them, so long 
as they are not converted: according to 
which witness of the Gospel, will be the 
judgment of God both in this life and 
in that which is to come. 


QuveEsTION 85. 
How is the kingdom of heaven shut 


and opened by * Church Discipline? *® Christian 
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58. 


Antwort. , 
Wyo da nach dem befehl Chrtr, die 

jenigen Jo vnter dem Chrfflidye nameny 
pndprifliche leh: os mandel fubre » nad) 

dem fie etlicdy mal bruderlid) vermanet 

jein/ pnd von jren jrthumen oder laffern 

nit abffeben / der firdyen oder denen / {oO 

yon der firdye Darzu verordnet find / an- 
gezetgts on {0 fie fic) an derfelbé perma 

nung auch nit ferer./ von jnen durd) ver 
bietung der heilige Cacrament auf der 

o Mait.1s. Chrftlidye gemeiny yn von Gott felbft / 
1.Cor.5. QUuB dent Reid) Chrftt werden aufge- 
1. Theg.3.{Hloffen: on widerum als glieder Chrt- 
2Johan. ftty vnd der firchen angenomen, wen fie 
ware befferung verheijjen vn erzetgen. a 


Der dette Teil. 
Von Der Dancharfeit. 
Srag. 


Dreweil wir denn aus vnferm elendt 
one alle wnfere verdienft, auf gnaden 
Ddurd) Chruftum erldfet feind 7 warumb 
follen wit gute werd thun? 

Dare 
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ANSWER. 

In this way: that according to the 
command of Christ, if any under the 
Christian name show themselves un- 
sound either in doctrine or life, and after 
repeated brotherly admonition refuse to 
turn from their errors or evil ways, they 
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are complained of to the church or 7° to” to those ap- 


its proper officers, and, if they neglect 
to hear them also, are by them excluded 
from the Holy Sacraments and the Chris- 
tian communion, and by God Himself 
from the kingdom of Christ; and if they 
promise and show real amendment, they 
are again received as members of Christ 
and ®° His Church. 


THE THIRD PART 
OF THANKFULNESS. 
QUESTION 86. 


Since then we are ®redeemed from” livered 


our misery, by grace through Christ, 
without any merit of ours, why must we 
do good works? 


this purpose 
by the Church 


89 the 
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59. 
Wntwort. 


Darumb , daB, nadhdem vns Che 
ftus mit feinem blut erfaufft hat, fo er- 
newert er yng aud) durdy feine heiligena Rom. 6. 
Geift zu feiné ebenbild , DaB wirmit yn. =< 12. 
ferm gangen leben wns danctbar gegen 7-Pet.2. 
Gott flr feine wolthat erzeigena/ vn er 1Cor-6. 
Durd) vns geprtefen iwerde 6 7 Darnad)s aaze.s. 
auch; Das wir bey wns felbft pnfers glau 1.Pez.2. 
bens aug feinen frichten gewif fete /¢ 1Pez.2. 
pnd mit onferm Gotrfeltge wandel/vne — ararez. 
fere nedyften auc) Chrufto gewinnen.d — Gazar.s. 


era ad 1.Pet.3. 


Konnen denn die nicht felig wer. 4°" %* 
den / die fidy von jrem vndancfbaren 
vnbuffertigen wandel 3u Gott nidyt 
beferen 2 


Writwort, 
RKeinswvegs : denn/ wie die fdifft fae 
et fein onfeuffcher / Ubgottiffcher / 
Shebrecher/ Dieb/ GeibigersTrunckene ¢ z.cor.s. 
pols ; Lefterer/ Rauber vnd dergleichen — zpreps. 
wird das reid) Gottes erben.. 2 Joan.3. 
oon 
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ANSWER. 


Because Christ, having *? redeemed us 
by His blood, renews us also by His 
Holy Spirit after His own image, that 
with our whole life we may show our- 
selves thankful to God for His blessing, 
and that He may be glorified through us; 
then also, that we ourselves may be as- 
sured of our faith by the fruits thereof, 


and by our godly walk may win * others® our neigh: 


also to Christ. 


QUuESTION 87. 


Can they then not be saved, who do 
not turn to God from their unthankful, 
impenitent life? 


ANSWER. 


By no means: for, as the Scripture 
saith, no unchaste person, idolater, adul- 
terer, thief, covetous man, drunkard, 
slanderer, robber, or any such like, shall 
inherit the kingdom of God. 


82 purchased 
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60. 


~ 


%n wieutel jitcfen ftehet die- warhatf 
tige buf oder beferung des merifchen 2 
Wntwort, 
Son zrwenen ftucfen : Sn abjferbung 
Fom. 6. Des alten a7 yn aurferfiehung des newe 
Ephef. 4. men{dyen. 


ts] 


Coloff.3. Ora ° 
Cor’. MaB iff die abiterbung -de8 alten 
menjdjen 2 
Wntwort. 


Vm die finde von hergen laffen leidt 
jein/ ond diefelbige je lenger je mehr hafz 
fen ond fliehen. 2 

Orag. 

WWaBK tft dte aufertiehung de3 new- 

en menfdyen 2 

Wnitwort. 

Rom. — Herbliche freud in Gott vnd luft vi 

é 14. Tteb haben nad dem willen Gottes c/ in 

Gal2 allen guten wercfen 3uleben, d 

d Rom.c. Sraq. 

Weldhes jeind aber gute werd? 

Allein 


Rom.8. 


Toel 2. 


~ 


Q 
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QuEsTION 88. 


In how many things does true repent- 
ance or conversion consist? 


ANSWER. 
In two things: the dying of the old 
man, and the quickening of the new. 
QUESTION 89. 
What is the dying of the old man? 


ANSWER. 


Heartfelt sorrow for sin; causing us 
to hate and turn from it always more 
and more. 


QUESTION 90. 

What is the quickening of the new 
man? 

ANSWER. 

Heartfelt joy in God; causing us to 
take delight in living according to the 
will of God in all good works. 

QUESTION QI. 

But what are good works? 


~~ 
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Wntwort, 
UWiein die auf wearem glauben a? 
nad) Dem gefes Gottes b-jm gu chren 
gefdyehen cz yond nidjt die aur ynfere Rom.z4. 
gurduncfen oder menfdhenfakung -gez2 1.Sem. 11. 


grundet feind. Ephef.2. 
Srag ¢ 1.Corid- 

M i 2 2 @ Deut.12. 

Wie laut das gefes des Herm mane: 


Wnitwort. Ejai.29. 


Gott redet alle Dife woot. i. 


Sh bin Der HERR dein 
Gott / dev ic) dich aug Cay- 
ptentand 7 aug dem Dienfthaug 
geflret habe. . 


Du folt fein ander Gotter fiir 
mir haben. 


Il. 
Du jolt dir fein Bilbnus 
nod) jrgendt cin gleichnup maz 
deny 
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ANSWER. 


Those only which are done from true 
faith, according to the Law of God, for 
His glory; and not such as rest on our 
own opinion, or the commandments of 


men. 
QUESTION 92. 


What is the Law of God? 


ANSWER. 


God spake all these words, saying: 


First Commandment. 


I am the Lord thy God, which have 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, 
out of the house of bondage. Thou shalt 
have no other gods before Me. 


Second Commandment. 


Thou shalt not make unto thee any 
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chen / weder DeB / Das oben im 
Himel s nod deB Das onden 
auff Grden / oder Dep s Das im 
wafjer vnder Der erden ijt; Du 
folt fie nicht anbeten s nod) jnen 
Dienen / Denn ic) Der Here dein 
Gott bin ein ftarder eyueriger 
Gott, der die miffethat der Va- 
ter Heimfucht an den Rindern 
bi® ins ditt yndD vierd glids De- 
ren Die mic) baffen s vnd thue 
barmberpigfeit an viel taujen- 
Den Die mich lieben, vnd meine 
Gebot halten. 


IT. 


Du folt den Namen des Her 
ren Deineds Gottes nicht mip- 
brauden ¢ Denn der Her? a 

en 
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graven image, or any likeness of any 


thing that is in heaven above, or that 
is in the earth beneath, or that is in the 
water under the earth; thou shalt not 
bow down thyself to them, nor serve 
them. For I the Lord thy God am a 
jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children unto the third 
and fourth generation of them that hate 
Me; and showing mercy unto thousands 
of them that love Me, and keep my com- 


mandments. 


Third Commandment. 


Thou shalt not take the name of the 


Lord thy God in vain; for the Lord will 
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ven nicht vngeltrafft lajjeny der 
feinen namen mipbraucht. 


PEER 


Geden des Sabbathtags, 
das du jhn Heiligeit. Secs tag 
foltu arbeiten s vnd alle deine 
werd thun / aber aim fieben- 
Den tage .ift Der Sabbath des 
Herren Deines Gotteds 7 da folt 
Du feine arbeit thun , nod) Dein 
Son / noch deine Tochter » nod 
dein Knecht ; nocd) deine magt; 
nod dein Viel nod & fremb- 
ling Der in Deine thoren iff. Den 
in jechs tage hat Der Herr hiriel 
vit erden gemadhts vit dx meh 
vnd alles was Drinnen ijt; ynd 
thuete am fibendé tage / Datuin 

fegnete 
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not hold him guiltless that taketh His 


name in vain. 


Fourth Commandment. 


Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy. Six days shalt thou labor, and do 
all thy work: but the seventh day is the 
Sabbath of the Lord thy God; in it thou 
shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy 


son, nor thy daughter, thy manservant, 
nor thy maidservant, nor thy cattle, nor 
thy stranger that is within thy gates. 
For in six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth, the sea, and all that in them 


is, and rested the seventh day; where- 


20 
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feqnete Der Herr den Sabbath 
tag / pnd HAM jn. 


Du jolt Dein Vater ynd dei- 
ne Mutter ehren /s auff dap du 
fang lebeft im Land, das. dir 
Der Her? Dein Gott gibt. 


VI. 
Du folt nit todten. 
VEX 
Du folt nit Chebrechen. 


NOUAE 


Du folt nit ftelen. 


IX. 
Du folt fein falfdy zeugnup 
reden wider ae nechften. 


Lap did) ane “geltiften Deines 
nedhjten Haug , Law dich nit 
gelujten Deines nedhjten i 

nod) 
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fore the Lord blessed the Sabbath day, 
and hallowed it. 


Fifth Commandment. 


Honor thy father and thy mother ; that 
thy days may be long upon the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 


Sixth Commandment. 
Thou shalt not kill. 

Seventh Commandment. 
Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

Eighth Commandment. 
Thou shalt not steal. 

Ninth Commandment. 


Thou shalt not bear false witness 
against thy neighbor. 


Tenth Commandment. 


Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s 
house; thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 


o 
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nod) feines Knedts s nod) fei: 
ner Magd s nod) feines Orh- 
fen / noch jeined Gfels, nod) ale 
fe3 Das Dein nechfter bat. 


rag. 
Wie werden diefe Gebot geteilt? 


Wntwort, 

St grvo Lafeln a/ deren dte erfte tte Exo. 34. 
vier gebotten lehrets wie wir ons gegen Deue.. 
Gott follen halten. Die ander in feds 
gebottes was wir vnferm nechften fchul 
Dig fetnd. b & Mate.22. 


Srag. 
* Was erfordert der Herr tm erffen Ge 
ot? 


Antwort. 

DaF id) bey verlierung meiner feelen 2.Cor.c. 
Heil wnd feligteit alle abgottereyc / 3aucd Leust. 19. 
berey s aberglaubifde fegen d 7 anrufe Deut.28. 
fung der Heiligen oder anderer Creatu-e Maee.s. 
tenes meiden ond fltehen jol/vnd denete poe. 19. 
nigen waren Gott recht erfennenf/ jms Zean.z7. 

e allein 


[In the Reprint of the First Edition Folio 64 is repeated] 
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bor’s wife, nor his manservant, nor his 
maidservant, nor his ox, nor his ass, 
nor any thing that is thy neighbor’s. 


QUESTION 93. 


How are these commandments dt- 
vided? 


ANSWER. 


Into two tables: the first of which 
teaches us, in four commandments, what 
duties we owe to God; the second, in 
six, what duties we owe to our neigh- 
bor. 


QUESTION 94. 


What does God require in the first 
commandment? 


ANSWER. 


That, on peril of my soul’s salvation, 
I avoid and flee all idolatry, sorcery, en- 
chantments, invocation of saints or of 
other creatures; and that I rightly ac- 
knowledge the only true God, trust in 
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&@ Rar, & 
2 2Pect allete vertrawene? te aller Demat s ead 
¢ ane erate vee par aiken bye 
CaF NNIPOT M LOR ARR 
ents Gane a eenenes 
s creatureR pRRW 
PRA gon wekt fier wile thar, 


& Peat 
ats. 22. ‘Wrag. 
Pana Wee we Ahasters? 
Rend, Vnhwert, 
Mas FA An Rardeseurgen mare Gandy dr 


BeeR tm ferment west har offendaret yO 
e Mand oF cabin nenttat canahennen a 
#03 ter Oder NAN / RAUF ee aNAAD FR 
F FSS yorttawen ALLS 
RPar BR. 
mek Stag. 


Sng Was ral Gort aa andern Sedor? 


oe ng/ ROD AUF rend cime andere wet> 
fey Denn er ir feimem west defoWer at / 
g Deca Nivive jelken’ 
Hee Wraa. 
Roast Sal mands gerhin Naas made? 
Sat 


ana. & TSee Ni Rea DD 
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Him alone, with all humility and pa- 
tience expect all good from Him only, 
and love, fear and honor Him with my 
whole heart; so as rather to renounce 
all creatures than do the least thing 
against His will. 
QUESTION 95. 
What ts idolatry? 
ANSWER. 

It is instead of the one true God who 
has revealed Himself in His word, or 
along with the same, to conceive or have 
something else on which to place our 


trust. 
QUESTION 96. 


What does God require in the second 

commandment? 
ANSWER. 

That we in nowise make any image 
of God, nor worship Him in any other 
way than He has commanded in His 
word. 

QUESTION 97. 

Must we then not make any image at 

all? 
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66. 
Antwort. 

Gott fan vnd fol feines weged abge- 
bildet werden: Me Creaturen aber ob fie 
fdyon mogen abgebildet werden / fo ver 
beut dod) Gort derfelbigen bildnug ju, po, 
madyen vnd 3u haben / daB man fie ver 4. ae 
efre oder jm damit diene. a be 


rag. 2.Reg 18 
Md gen aber nicht die bilder alg der 

lenen bucher , in den Kirdyen geduldet 

werden ? 


Antwort. 

Nein, denn wir nit follen weifer feins zere.z0. 
denn Gott , welder feine Chriffenheit Hwesace 
nitdurd) ftumme gdken b 7 fonder durd) « 2.Pee.z. 
die lebendige predig jeines worts wil 2.71.2. 
yndermtefen haben. c 


Crag. 
Was wil das dritr Gebot? 
Wntwort. d Lewi.24. 
Das wir nicht allein mit fluchendsoz¢ Leuit.z9 
der mit falfdyem ayde : fonder auch mity sfart.s, 
ynnotigem fdwere £ den name Gortes Zac. 5. 
est) nidjt 
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ANSWER. 


God may not and cannot be imaged 
im any way; as for creatures, though 
they may indeed be imaged, yet God 
forbids the making or keeping any like- 
ness of them, either to worship them, or 
by them to serve Himself. 


QuEsTiIon 98. 


But may not pictures be tolerated in 
churches as books for the laity? 


ANSWER. 

No: for we should not be wiser than 
God, who will not have His people 
taught by dumb idols, but by the lively 
preaching of His word. 


QUESTION 99. 
What is required in the third com- 
mandment? 


ANSWER. 
That we must not by cursing, or by 


false swearing, nor yet by unnecessary 
oaths, profane or abuse the name of God ; 
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a Efas.45. 
& Mait.10. 


e 1.Tim.2. 
d Rom. 2. 


1.Tim.6. 


Colof,.3. 


e Leuit.d. 


f Leui24. 


67. 


nidjt leftern oder mifbraudjen 7 nod) 
ons mit onferm fitlfchweigen vnd zufe- 
hen foldyer fdyrectlicyen junden thetl- 
haffttg machen. Ynd in fumma 7 daf 
wit den Heiltgen namen Gottes anderft 
nicht; Denn mit fordyt ynd ehrerbtetung 
gebrauchen a) auff DaG er von yng redht 
befent 6, angeruffen c7 ond tn all yn- 
fern worten ond werden d, geprefen 
werde. , 


Stag. 

“ft Denn mit fchweren vnd fludjen 
@ottes namen leftern , fo ein fchrwere 
funde/ daf Gott aud) ber die zuirnet / 
dies foutel an jnen tft dtefelbe nicht elf 
fen webren ond verbteten 2 


Wntwort, 

_ Safrenlidy e; Denn feine funde grof- 

ferifty nod) Gort hefftiger erzurnet/ den 

lefferung feineds namengs s Darumb er 

fie aud) mit Dem todt 3uftraffen befob- 
len hat. 

Orag. 
Mag man aber aud) Gottfelig bey 
dem 
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nor even by our silence and connivance 
be partakers of these horrible sins in 
others ; and in sum, that we use the holy 
name of God no otherwise than with 
fear and reverence, so that He may be 
rightly confessed and worshipped by us, 
and be glorified in all our words and 
works. 


QUESTION I00., 


Is then the profaning of God’s name, 
by swearing and cursing, so grievous a 
sin, that His wrath is kindled against 
those also who seck not, as much as in 
them lies, to hinder and forbid the same? 


ANSWER. 


Yes truly: for no sin is greater, or 
more provoking to God, than the pro- 
faning of His name. Wherefore He 
even commanded it to be punished with 
death. 


QUESTION IOI. 


But may we not swear by the name of 


a 
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dent Tamer Gottes einen Wyd {chrwe- 
ren? 
Antwort. 

Ga. Wenn es die Oberfeit von jren 
ynderthanen , oder fonft die noth efor . pw.6. 
dert / trewe ynd warheit gu Gottes chr pi. 4g 
ond des nedhften hetl dardurd) guerhale 7 
ten ond zufurdern. Denn foldyes ayd-, ¢.,07 
{dywere iftin Gottes wort gegrundeta/ 4» 2, 
vnd derhalben von den Heiligen imal za, 9. 
ten vnd newen Leftament redjt gebraus 7 sam.o4. 
chet morden. & 2.Sam.3. 

Srag. 1.Reg.1. 
Mag man aucty ben den Heiligen Rom.z. 
oder andern Creaturen ayd fdyrweren?  2.Cor.z. 
Wntwort. 
Rein: Denn ein redytmeffiger and 
iff ein anruffurtg Gottes / Daf er ald der 
eintg herbfundiger s der warbhett zeug: 
nuB wolle geben, vnd mid) ftraffen 2.Cor.t. 
td) falfcty (chwere cy weldye ef: Den fel- 2 saves. 
nev creaturen geburet. d TacohS. 


eer ag. 
MWags wil Gort in dem vierdte gebot ? 
e ty Gott 
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God in a religious manner? 


ANSWER. 


Yes; when the magistrate requires it, 
or it may be needful otherwise, to main- 
tain and promote fidelity and truth, to 
the glory of God and our neighbor’s 
good. For such swearing is grounded 
in God’s word, and therefore was 
rightly used by the saints in the Old and 
New Testament. 


QUESTION 102. 
May we swear by the saints, or any 
other creatures? 
ANSWER. 


No: for a lawful oath is a calling upon 
God, as the only searcher of hearts, to 
bear witness to the truth, and to punish 
me if I swear falsely; which honor is 
due to no creature. 


QUESTION 103. 


What does God require in the fourth 
commandment? 
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69. 


a Tit. Antwort, 


1Tim3. Gort wil erftlich » dab das Wredig- 
4,4 5. ie 
Leong, Spt ond fdulen erhalten werden ay Dn 
sore id) fonderlid) am fetertag gu d’ gemeine 
cg Sottes vleiffig fome 5) daB wort Got: 
5 Pfargo. t8 gulernen c/ die heilige Sacrament 
cos, augebraudyen d/ den Herren offentlid) 
fot.g, ongurtuffene/ vn das Chrftltdy almog 
«1. Cor.14, pUgebeNF. Buin andern ‘dag tch alle taz 
2 1.Cor. 11. 9¢ Meineds lebens von metnen bofen wer- 
2 1.Tim.2, hen feyere/den Herren durch) feine Getft 
1.Cor. 14, th mir wirden lafje ; ond alfo den ewi- 
F 1.0or. 16, 9 Gabbath in diefem leben. anfang. g 


g Efai.66. Frag. 
Wah wil Gott im finfften Gebot? 


Antwort. 


h Ephef.6. OB tc) meinem Vater vnd Mut 
Cogs. ter/ ond allen die mir flrgefebet fein / 
Epney. 5.alle ehre 7 (tebe nd trewe beweifen / 
Prou.1. OND mich aller guten Lehre ynd ftraff 
Exo. 21. Mit geburlichem gehorfam vnderwerf- 

fer hk? ond auch mit jren gebrechen se. 
dult 
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ANSWER. 


In the first place: that the ministry 
of the Gospel and schools be maintained ; 
and that I, especially on the day of rest, 
diligently attend church, to learn the 
word of God, to use the Holy Sacra- 
ments, to call publicly upon the Lord, 
and to give Christian alms. In the sec- 
ond place: that all the days of my life 
I rest from my evil works, allow the 
Lord to work in me by His Spirit, and 
thus begin in this life the everlasting 
Sabbath. 


QUESTION 104. 


What does God require in the fifth 
commandment? 


ANSWER. 


That I show all honor, love and faith- 
fulness to my father and mother, and 
to all in authority over me; submit my- 
self with due obedience to all their good 
instruction and correction; and also bear 
patiently with their infirmities: since it 
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‘pult haben fol a/dieweil yné Gott durd)« Prou 23. 
jre band regteren wil. & Gen.9. 
b Ephef.6. 


Orag. 
IGas8 wil Gott in dem fecyften gebor? 674%: 


Rom.13. 
Antwort. 
DaG td) meinen nedhften weder mit 
gedancen / nody nut worten oder geber- 
den viel weniger mit der that » durch ye 
mid) felbft oder andere fcymeljen / haj-* 
fen/ beleidigen oder todtenc: fonder al- ie 
le rachgirigfett ablegen d / aud) mid), 7 
felbft nit befdyedigen/ oder mutwillig tn 
gefahr begeben fole. Qarumb aud) die 2 
S bette / Dem todfdlag zumeren/ das, 2 15 
Schwert tregt. Core. 
Stag. : Syr.3. 
Redet doc 16 gebot alletn von todte 2 — arare. 4. 
| Antwort. 
©8 wil ons aber Gott durd) verbie- 
tung des Lodtfchlags lehren 7 da err Bom.t. 
die wurkel des todtfchlags 7 al8 neidf /g 1-Loan2. 
haBg/ 30nhks Rachgirigfet/haffet/on* Zac2. 
das folded alles fir jm etn betmlicher Gaz5. 
todtfdlag fene.: § 1.Joh 3. 


~ 
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is God’s will to govern us by their hand. 


QUESTION 105. 


What does God require in the sixth 
commandment? 


ANSWER. 

That I neither in thought, nor in word 
or look, much less in deed, revile, hate, 
insult or kill my neighbor, whether by 
myself or by another; but lay aside all 
desire of revenge: moreover, that I harm 
not myself, nor wilfully run into any 
danger. Wherefore also, to restrain 
murder, the magistrate is armed with 
the sword. 


QUESTION 100. 

But this commandment speaks only 
of killing? 

ANSWER. 

In forbidding this, however, God 
means to teach us that He abhors the 
root of murder, namely envy, hatred, an- 
ger and desire of revenge; and that all 
these are in His sight hidden murder. 
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71. 


Stag. | 
Ofts aber damit gnug / daB wir vn- 
fern nedyften/ wie gemelt / nit todten? 


Antwort. 


Nein. Denn indem Gott netd, haf 

a Matt. 22. ynd 302n verdampt : wil er von vns ha 
&7. bens daf wir vnfern nechften leben als 
b Ephef/. 4. yng felbftay gegen jm gedult/ frieded / 
¢ Matt. 5. fanfftmuth ¢ / barmberfigfeit d@ ynd 
Fom.12. freundligfeite erzeigen /feinen fdaden / 
d@ Matt. 5. foniel yng médalic) / abwenden f 7 ynd 


e Rom.22. auc ynfern feinden guts thun. g 
f Exo. 23. 


g Matt.5. : Srag. 
Rom12.  Waf wil das fiebende Gebot 2 
Wntwort. 


Dag alle vonkeufcheit von Gott ver- 

A Deut.18. maledeiet fey 2/ vnd daf wir darumb 

Iudeet. jy yon herben feind-fein ¢/ vnd feufd) 

+ 1.TheJ.4. ond auchtig leben follens es fey im bet 

4 Hed13- fligen eheftandt oder aufferhalb deffel- 
1.Cor.7. ben. Z 


orag. 
PVerbeut Gort in diefem gebot nichts 
meh: 
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QUESTION 107. 


Is it then enough that we do not kill 
our neighbor in any such way? 


ANSWER. 


No: for in condemning envy, hatred 
and anger, God requires us to love our 
neighbor as ourselves, to show patience, 
peace, meekness, mercy and _ kindness 
towards him, and, so far as we have 
power, to prevent his hurt; also to do 
good even unto our enemies. 


QUESTION 108. 
What does the seventh commandment 
teach us? 
ANSWER, 


That all unchastity is accursed of God; 
and that we should therefore loathe it 
from the heart, and live chastely and 
modestly whether in holy wedlock or 
single life. 


QUESTION 109. 
Does God in this commandment for- 
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72. 
mehr denn ehebrud) ond Ddergletchen 
fchanden ? 
Wntwort. 


Dieweil beyde vnfer letb ond feel tem- 
pel des hetligen Geifts fein / fo wil er / 
daf wir fie bende fauber ond heiltg bez Ephess. 
waren. BVerbeut derhalbe alle vnfeufdye 1-Cor-6. 
thaten/ geberden / wort 2 / gedancfen / 5 Mate. 5. 
(uff d/ ond was den menfdren Dargu ret-¢ Ephess. 
fen mag. c 1.Cor.15. 


Stag. 
: Was verbeut Gott tm adten Ge- 
ot¢ 
Wntwort. 

Gr verbeut nicht allein den diebftal da 1.cor-s. 
ond rauberey e / weldje die Dberfeite 1.cor.s. 
ftrafft : fondern Gott nennet auch dieb- 
fial alle bofe ft ynd anfdlege / damit 
wir onfers nedften gut gedencden an 
ond gubringen / ed fey mit geralt oders Luc.3. 
fchein des redytend fF: alé vnredytem ge- 1-Thes-4. 
widts/Clln , mafA / wabre / ming / 9 Prow.tt. 
wuder / oder Ourd) einiges mittel / Dass Bze.45. 
von Gott verbotten ft : dargu aud) Deut.25. 

e en 
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bid nothing more than adultery, and such 
like gross sins? 


ANSWER. 


Since our body and soul are both 


temples of the Holy ** Ghost, it is His™ Spirit 


will that we keep both pure and holy; 
for which reason He forbids all unchaste 
actions, gestures, words, thoughts, de- 
sires, and whatever may entice thereto. 


QUESTION IIO. 


What does God forbid in the eighth 
commandment? 


ANSWER. 


Not only such theft and robbery as 
are punished by the magistrate; but God 
views as theft also all wicked tricks and 
devices, whereby we seek to draw to 
ourselves our neighbor’s goods, whether 
by force or with show of right, such as 
unjust weights, ells, measures, wares, 
coins, usury, or any other means forbid- 
den of God; so moreover all covetous- 
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73. 


a 1.Cor.6. fen get} ay ond onnibe verfdywendung 
b Prous. « feiner gaben. b 


frag. 
Was gebeut dir aber Gott in diefem 
Gebot? 


Antwort. . 
Dag id) meines nedyften nub / wo td) 
fan ond mag / furdere / gegen jm alfo 
fhandle/ wie tc) wolre / Daf man mit mir 
e Matt.7. handletec yn trewlidy arbeite / auff Dab 
d Ephey. 4.1) Dem durfftige in fetner noth belffen 
mo6g. d 


Srag. 
Was wil das neund Gebot? 
——- Wntwort. 
e Prou.ig. DAG td) wider niemand falfche zeug- 
f Pfaris. NUpgebec/niemand feine wort verfere f / 
g Rom. fein affterreder vnd lefterer feie g/ Nie- 
h Mare7.. mand onuerhdrt / von Leidtlicdy verdam 
Iuc.6. men belffer : fonder allerley liegen vnd 
é Ioan. 8. triege/ als eigene werd des Tetufels i/ bey 
6 Prou.t2. {chwerem Gottedzom vermeide s/ in ge 
ridts vnd allen andern handlungen die 
warheit liebe, auffrichtig fage vnd been 
ne l/ 
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ness, and all useless waste of His gifts. 
QUESTION IIT. 


But what does God require of thee in 
this commandment? 


ANSWER. 


That I further my neighbor’s good, 
where I can and may; deal with him as 
I would have others deal with me; and 
labor faithfully, that I may be able to 
help the poor in their need. 


QUESTION I12. 

What is required in the ninth com- 
mandment? 

ANSWER, 

That I bear false witness against no 
one; wrest no one’s words; be no back- 
biter, or slanderer; join in condemning 
no one unheard and rashly: but that I 
avoid, on pain of God’s heavy wrath, all 
lying and deceit, as being the proper 
works of the Devil; in matters of judg- 
ment and justice and in all other affairs, 
love, honestly speak and confess the 
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nel /aud) meined nedjften ere ond? 2-Cor-t3. 
glimpff nad) meinem vermdgen rette Fpres4. 
ond furdere. a a 1.Pet.4. 


Frag. 
Was wil das zehend Gebot ? 
Wntwort. 

DaG aud) die geringfte (ult od’ gedan 
den wider jrgend ein gebot Gottes / in 
onfer hers nimmermef: fomen ; fonder 
wit fur ond fir von ganBem bergen al- 
fer finde feind fein/ ond Cuft gu aller ge- 
redtigfett haben follen. 5 ’ Rom.7. 


Srag. 
Konnen aber die gu Gort beferet find / 
folche gebot volfdmlid) halten 2 


Wntrwort. 
Rein: fondern es haben aud) die ale 
lerheiligften / fo lang fie in diefem [es 
ben find, nur einen geringen anfange 1. Joan.1. 
diefes gehorfams c : doch alfo/ dah fie Rom.z. 
mit ernfilichein furfab nidjt allein nach  zccez. 
etlydhen /fonder nad allen gebotten Got ¢ Rum. 
teé anfangen zuleben. d Tae.2. 
Ware 
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truth; and, so far as I can, defend and 
promote my neighbor’s good name. 


QUESTION II3. 


What is required in the tenth com- 
mandment? 


ANSWER. 


That not even the least inclination or 
thought against any of God’s command- 
ments ever enter into our heart; but 
that, with our whole heart, we continu- 
ally hate all sin, and take pleasure in 
all righteousness. 


QUESTION II4. 


Can those who are converted to God 
keep these commandments perfectly? 


ANSWER. 


No: but even the holiest men, while 
in this life, have only a small beginning 
of this obedience; yet so, that with ear- 
nest purpose they begin to live, not only 
according to some, but according to all 
the commandments of God. 
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@ 1.Ioh.1. 
Pfal.32. 
& Rom.7. 


e 1.Cor.9. 
PrRiil.3. 


75 


Srag. 
Warumb left ons denn Gott alfo 
fcharff die gehen Gebot predigen / weil 
fie in Diefem leben niemand halten Ean 2? 


Antwort. 

Erftlid) auff dz wir onfer ganbes lebe 
lang onfer fundlidhe art je lenger je mel): 
erfennen a / ond foutel defto begiriger 
vergebung der funden ond geredytigtert 
in Chrfto fuched. Darnad) das wir one 
ynterlaB ons befleiffen/ ond Gott bit 
ten pmb die gnade ded Hetligen Getfts / 
Daf wir je lenger je mel gu dem ebens 
bild Gottes ernewert werden, bip wir 
dag ziel der volfontumenheit nad) diefem 
leben erretden. c 


Vom Gebet, 


— rag. 
Warumb ift den Chriften dad gebet 


notig ? 
Antwort, 
Darumb das es das fiirnembte Ht 
er 
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QUESTION IIS5. 


Why then doth God so strictly enjoin 
upon us the ten commandments, since in 
this life no one can keep them? 


ANSWER. 


First, that all our life long we may 
learn more and more to know our sin- 
ful nature, and so the more earnestly 
seek forgiveness of sins and righteous- 
ness in Christ; secondly, that we may 
continually strive, and beg from God the 
grace of the Holy *° Ghost, so as to be-* Spirit 
come more and more changed into the 
image of God, till we attain finally to 
full perfection after this life. 


OF PRAYER. 


QUESTION I16. 


Why is Prayer necessary for Chris- 
tians? 


ANSWER, 


Because it is the chief part of the 
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der Dandbarteit ift / weldye Gott von 

yns erfordert 2/ Bnd das Gott feine « Pyaz.s0. 
gnade ond hetligen Geift allein denen 

wil geben die jn mit herblichem feuffes maser. 
fen ohne onderlaf darumb bitten synd  Luc.21. 
jm dafir dancden.& Matt.t3. 


Srag. 
Was gehdret 3u einem foldyen gebet 
das Gott gefalle,7 ond von jm erhdret 


rberde 2 
Wntwoort. 


Erftlic) dab wir allein den einigen. ran. 
waren Gott der fic) ons in feinem wort g Roms. 
hat offenbaret c/ pmb alles dDaB er vn8 4. tocns. 
befohlen hat/ von herBen anruffen 2. 2.7.20. 
Sum andern daf wit vnfere noth e onds Pyaze. 
elend redyt grimndlicd) erfennen / ons fiir zZyas.e6. 
dem angeficht feiner Mateftets gu demu Pya.ss. 
tigen. Bum drtten/daf wir diefen feffetg Rom.to. 
grund haben gy daB er onfer gebed/vne Iae.2. 
angelehen dab wirs vnwirdig feind/ A Joan.14. 
doc) wmb des Hern Chrifti willen ges Deno. 
wiflic) wolle erhoren A/ wie er yng in feis Mare. 
nem wort verbeiffen hat. i Pfal.143. 

Was 
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thankfulness which God requires of us; 
and because God will give His grace and 
Holy Spirit only to such, as earnestly 
and without ceasing beg them from Him, 
and render thanks unto Him for them. 


QUESTION I17. 


What belongs to such prayer, as God 
is pleased with and will hear? 


ANSWER. 


First, that from the heart we call only 
upon the one true God, who has revealed 
Himself to us in His word, for all that 
He has commanded us to ask of Him; 
secondly, that we thoroughly know our 
need and misery, so as to humble our- 
selves before the face of His Divine 
Majesty; thirdly, that we be firmly as- 
sured, that notwithstanding our un- 
worthiness He will, for the sake of 
Christ our Lord, certainly hear our 
prayer, as He has promised us in His 
word. 
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Srag. 

Jas hat ons Gort befoblen von jm 

gu bitten 2 
Untwort, 

MAlle geiftliche vndleibliche noturffta / 
welche der HERR Chrftus begriffen 
hat ti Dem Gebet/ rwelches er ons felbit 
gelehret. 


Srag. 
Wie Cautet daffelbe? 
Wntwort, 
Vnfjers Vater der du bift in 


melt Himeln. Gebeiliget werde dein 


Name. Dein Reid) foie, Dein 
wil gefdhebe / auff erden wie 
im Himmel. BVnier teglich brod 
gib png heut. Und vergib yng 
ynfjer fdult ; als wir vergeben 
vnfern jduldigern. Mit einfire 
yng in verfuchung / fonder erld- 
fe vnS vom bojen. Denn ist t: 

a 
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(QUESTION 118. 


What has God commanded us to ask 
of Him? 


ANSWER. 


All things necessary for soul and 
body, which Christ our Lord has com- 
prised in the prayer taught us by Him- 
self. 


QUESTION I19. 


What is the Lord’s Prayer? 


ANSWER. 


Our Father who art in heaven Hal- 
lowed be Thy name. Thy kingdom 
come. Thy will be done in earth, as it 
is in heaven. Give us this day our daily 
bread. And forgive us our debts, as 
we forgive our debtors. And lead us not 
into temptation; but deliver us from 


8seyjl. For Thine is the kingdom, and®™ the evil one 
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das reid), vnd die frafft, vn die 
herwligkcit in ewigteit , Wnten. 


Orag. 
Warumb hat vns Chriftus befoblen 
Gott alfo angureden , Vnfer Vater? 


Antwort. 

Dag er gleid) tm anfang onfers gebets 
in ons erwedfe die findliche furdyt ynd 
guuerfidyt gegen Gott welche der grund 
ynferd gebets fol fein: nemlid)/dag Gott 
onfer Vater durd) Chriftum worden 
fey” ond wolle ons viel weniger verfa- 
gen /warumb wir jn tm glauben bitten / 
denn vnfere Vater wns jrdifche ding 
abfchlagen, a a Matt.7. 


Luce.11. 
Srag. 
Warumb wird hingugethan » Der 
Du dift in himmeln 2 
Wntwort. 


Wuff daB wir von der himlifcyen 
Mateftet 
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the power, and the glory, for ever. 
Amen. 


QUESTION 120. 


Why has Christ commanded ts to ad- 
dress God thus: OUR FATHER? 


ANSWER. 


To awaken in us, at the very begin- 
ning of our prayer, that filial reverence 
and trust toward God, which are to be 
the ground of our prayer; namely, that 
God has become our Father through 
Christ, and will much less deny us what 


we ask of Him in faith, than our *7 pa-™ fathers 


rents refuse us earthly things. 


QUESTION 121. 
Why is it added: WHo art IN 
HEAVEN? 
ANSWER. 


That we may have no earthly thought 
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Maieftet Gottes nidyts jrdtfdy geden- 
a Tere.23. fen a / ond von feiner almedytigfett 


Act.17. alle notturfft leibs ond der feelen gewar 
b Rom.10. ten. b 


Orag. 

Wah iff die erfte Bitt? 

_, Antwort. 
Geheiliget werde Dein name, 
dag tft 7 gtb ons erftlicd) daB wir did 
0 Inan.t7. vedyt erfennen c/ nd did) in allen Ddei- 
Matt.1s. nen werfen , in welchen leudhtet deine 
Iac.1. allmedhtigfett » weifheit / gite 7 gered) 
pyat.219. tigfett 7 barmberbigfett ond warheit / 
@ Pyat.119.herligen / rhimen ond preifen d, Darz 
Rom.11. nad) aud) daf wir ynfer ganbes Leben / 
gedanden / wort vnd werd dabin ridy- 
ten daf dein Name umb-onfert willen 
e Psat. 115. nit geleftert / fonder geehret vnd gepries 

& 71. fen werde. e 


Frag. 
Was ift die ander Bitt 2 
Untwort. 
Sufom dein Reich 7 das its 


Regiere 
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of the heavenly majesty of God; and 
may expect from His almighty power all 
things necessary for body and soul. 


QUESTION 122. 


What is the first petition? 


ANSWER. 


HALLOWED BE THy Name. That is: 
Enable us rightly to know Thee, and to 
hallow, magnify and praise Thee in all 
Thy works, in which shine forth Thy 
power, wisdom, goodness, justice, mercy 
and truth; and likewise so to order our 
whole life, in thought, word and work, 
that Thy name may not be blasphemed, 
but honored and praised on our account. 


QUESTION 123. 


What is the second petition? 


ANSWER. 


THY KINGDOM COME. ‘That is: So 
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Regiere wns alfo durd) dein wort ond 

geift » Da wir ong dir je lenger te mehr a mare. 
pnderwerffen a / erhalt ond mebhre dete Pyar.z119. 
ne Fircyen b, ond zerftdre die werd des « 143. 
Feuffels ond allen gewalt ; der fic) wts Pyar.s2. 
der dich erhebt, vnd alle bdfe rhatfdle- « 222. 
ge/ Die wider dein heiliged wort erdad)t . 1. r00n.3. 
werden cy bif die volfommenheit det- zom.z0. 
neé Reichs herzu fome dy darin du wirft a Apoc.22. 


alles in allen fein, e Rom. 8. 
Krag e 1.Cor.15. 
é 
IVas ift die dritte Bitt? 
Antwort, 


Dein Will gefdhehe aulf er- 
Den wie im Himmel / das ift / ver- 
leihe Daf wir ond alle menfcjen onferm 
eigenen rwillen abfagen fy, ond deinem 
allein guten willen one alles wider(pre: ¢ warez. 
chen gehordhen g / daB alfo jederman’ 7, 9 
fein ampt ond beruff fo willig ond, rue20. 
trewlicy auBricjte A/ wie die Engel tm, 1cor-7. 
himmel, i & Pfal.103. 


f Was 
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govern us by Thy word and Spirit, that 

we may submit ourselves unto Thee al- 

ways more and more; preserve and in- 

crease Thy *§ Church; destroy the works® Churches 
of the Devil, every power that exalteth 

itself against Thee, and all wicked de- 

vices formed against Thy holy word, un- 

til the full coming of Thy kingdom, 
wherein Thou shalt be all in all. 


QUESTION 124. 


What is the third petition? 


ANSWER. 


THY WILL BE DONE IN EARTH AS IT IS 
IN HEAVEN. That is: Grant that we and 
all men may renounce our own will, and 
yield ourselves, without gainsaying, to 
Thy will which alone is good; that so 
every one may fulfill his office and call- 
ing, as willingly and truly as the angels 
do in heaven. 
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Frag. 
Was tft die vierde Bitt ? 
Wntwort. 

Gib wns heut vnjer teglid 
a Pra. 104,02OD / dad ift / wolleft ong mit aller 
gis, letblichen noturfft verforgen 2/ auff M6 
Maite. Wit dardurc) erfennen / daG du der etntg 
 dct.14. O2r{prung alles guren tifth/ ond Dafone 
éi7 vetnen ake meder vnfere forgen ond 
¢ 1.Cor. 15. atbett; nod) Deine gaben wns gedeiene / 
Deus. OND wir derhalbe vnfer vertrawen von 
prat.s7. allen Greaturen abjiehen/ vn allein auf 


d@ Prat.ss. Dic) feBen d 
& 62. 


rad, 
IVaas ift die mE 
_  Untrwort. 

Vergib wns wynfere fehuld, 
alg aud) wir vergeben vnfern 
{duldigern 7 daa ift/wolleft yng ar- 
men fundern alle onfere miffethat / aud) 
Das bofe/{o wns noch jmerdar anhenget 
umb des bluts Chrtftt willen nit zuredy- 

nene/ 
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QUESTION 125. 


What is the fourth petition? 


ANSWER. 


GIVE US THIS DAY OUR DAILY BREAD. 
That is: Be pleased to provide for all 
our bodily need; that we may thereby 
know that Thou are the only fountain 
of all good, and that without Thy bless- 
ing, neither our care and labor, nor Thy 
gifts can profit us; and may therefore 
withdraw our trust from all creatures, 
and place it alone in Thee. 


QUESTION 1206. i 
What is the fifth petition? 


ANSWER. 


AND FORGIVE US OUR DEBTS AS WE 
FORGIVE OUR DEBTORS. That is: Be 
pleased, for the sake of Christ’s blood, 
not to impute to us, miserable sinners, 
our manifold transgressions, nor the evil 
which still always cleaves to us; as we 
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nen e/ wie aud) wir dif zeugnuG deiner. Pyoz.sz. 
gnadin ong befindens dab onferganker « 223. 
flrfab tft, ynferm nedyften von herben 1. Zoan.2. 
guuerzethen. a a Matt.6. 


rag. 
Was it die fedhite Vitt? 
Antwort. 

Vnd flir yng nit in verfudiig, 
fondern erldfe pnd vom bdfery 
das tit / Dteweil wir aug ons felbit fo 
fchrvach feind/ daB wir mit einen augens Joan.t5. 
bli beftehen fonnen by vnd dargu vrife — Pra2.203. 
reabgefagte feind/d° Teufel c/ dre welt dy ¢ 1.Pe.5. 
pnd onfer eigen fletfdye mit auffhdren Zprey.e. 
yns anzufedten/ fo wolleft vnd erhal a toan.15. 
ten ond fterden. durch die Frafft Denese Rom.z. 
heiligen Gerftes, auff d3 wit nen mdge — Gazar.s. 
fefte mideritant thuny vn in diefem geifts atate.26. 
lidje ftreit nirynden ligen fy bif das wir Mar.z3. 
entlicy den jieg volfomlicy bebalteng 9 2-Thes-.s. 


Srag. 
Wie befdleuft du dG Gebet ? 
tf . Denn 
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also find this witness of Thy grace in 
us, that it is our full purpose heartily 
to forgive our neighbor. 


QUESTION 127. 


What is the sixth petition? 


ANSWER. 


AND LEAD US NOT INTO TEMPTATION ; 
BUT DELIVER US FROM EVIL. That is: 
Since we are so weak in ourselves, that 
we can not stand a moment; while our 
deadly enemies, the Devil, the world and 
our own flesh, assail us without ceasing; 
be pleased to preserve and strengthen 
us by the power of Thy Holy Spirit, that 
we may make firm stand against them, 
and not sink in this spiritual war, until 
we come off at last with complete vic- 


tory. 


QUESTION 128, 


How do you close this Prayer? 
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Antwort, 
Denn Dein ift Das Meidy 7 die 
frafft / vnd die hersligfeit in e- 
wigfeit / das ift/ Golds alles bitten 
wir Darumb von dir, daf du als onfer 
Kobnig/ ond aller ding medytig/ ons ale 
a Rom.10. leg guts geben wilfty ond fanft 2/ ond 
2.Pet2. dap alfo nidt wir , fonder dein heiliger 
& Ioan.14. name ewig {ol geprtefen werden. 5 


Stag. 
IWas bedeut das wortlein/ Wmen? 


Antwort. 
Wrnten heift 7das fol war vnd gewis 
fein: Denn mein gebet viel gewiffer von 
Gott erhdret ift, denn teh in mete 
aoe. nem bergen fule / daB td) 
Ste: foldyes von jhm 
begere, ¢ 
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ANSWER. 


For THINE IS THE KINGDOM, AND THE 
POWER, AND THE GLORY, FOR EVER. That 
is: All this we ask of Thee, because as 
our King, having power over all things, 
Thou art both willing and able to give us 
all good; and that thereby not we, but 
Thy holy Name may be glorified for 
ever. 


QUESTION 129. 


What is the meaning of the word: 
AMEN? 


ANSWER. 


AMEN means: So shall it truly and 
surely be. For my prayer is much more 
certainly heard of God, than I feel in 
my heart that I desire these things of 
Him. 
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Verszeinis der fiirnem- 
{ten Vert) wie die odent- 


lid) im vorgehenden Ca- 
tedyifmo erfleret 
fein. 


I 


Summa de8 Gittli- 
chen Sefebes / 
Daraus wir vnfer fund ynd clendt er 
fennen. 


Du folt lieben Gott deinen 
Herren Yvon gangkem Herken 
yon ganger feelen s von gan- 
Hem gemuth vn allen frefften; 
DIB ijt Das furnembfte ynd das 
qrojte gebot. Das ander aber 
ijt Dem gleid) : Du folt deinen 
nedften liebe als dich felbft. Sn 
Diefen sweben Geboten hanget 

foil dag 


Matt. 22; 
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Das ganbe Gefes vnd die Br0- 
pheten. 

Verflucht fey jederman/ der 
nicht bleibt tn allem dem / das 
gelchrieben ftehet 7 in Dem buch 
Des Gefebes 7 dads ers thue. 


eT. 


Die Artidel ovnjers 
Shriftlichen glaubens, 
Oder fumma de8 Cuangelions 
Aus dem wir lernen vnfer erldjung. 


Sh glaub in Gott Vater; 
Den Wlinechtigen ¢ SGchopffer 
himmels pnd der erden. 

Bnd in Fefum Chriftum 7 fei 
nen eingebonen Gon / vnfern 
Herren / der empfangen ift ve 

ent 


Deu. 27 
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Dem Heiligen Geift 7 gebore aub 
Maria Der Sungfrawen / gelit- 
te ynder Pontio Pilato 7 gecreu 
figet / gejtorben vnd begrabeny 
abgejtiegen zu Der Helleny am 
ditten tag wider aufferftan- 
Den von Den todten / auffgefaz 
ren gen himel / fibet zu Der rech- 
ten Gottes » deS allinechtigen 
Vaters, von dannen er fomen 
wird 7 zu ridten Die Iebendigen 
ynd Die todten. 

Soh glaub in den heiligen 
Geift , eine heilige allgemei- 
ne Ghriftliche Rircdh 7 die gee 
meinfcharft der Heiligen » verz 
gebung Der Siinden / aufferfte- 
hung des fleifches » vnd ein ewi 
ges Teben, 

tf tH Sinz 
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GCinjabung der Heiligen 
acraments; 


Durdy welche der heilige Geift ong 
Diefe erldjung verfiegelt ond verfichert, 


Ginjabung des heili- 
inp Saud y 

Gebet hin. , vnd lehret alle 
Bolder  ynd tauffet fie im na- 
men Des Vaters 7 vn ded Sons, 
pnd deS Heiligen Geifts. Wer 
Da glaubt vnd getaufft wirdt, 
Der ywirdt felig werden : wer 
aber nicht glaubt , Der wird ver 
Dampt werden. 


Cinjabrng de8 hHeiligen 
AhendDmals Chrifti. 
Vnjer HERI Fejus in der 
nacht 
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nacht Da er verrhaten wards 
nam er Das bod, Dandet vnd 
biachs vit fprad) / Memet / effet, 
Das ift mein leiby Der fiir end) ge 
beodjen wird , Sols thut /3u 
meiner gededhtnub.  Deffelben 
gleidjen auch den Kel 7 nach 
Dem Whendtmal 7 wnd fpead): 
Diefer Kel ift Das newe Le- 
ftament in meinem blut/ folchs 
thuty fo oft jrs trindt / 3u meiz 
ner gedecd)tnug : Denn fo offt jr 
von Diefem brod effet s ynd von 
Diefem Kelch trindt » jolt jr des 
Herm todt verflindigen 7 bif dz 
er fompt. Bnd der heilige Paulus in 
der erften an die Cornther im 10. cap. 
fpridt alfo: Der felch der dancf- 
fagung 7 damit wir Dandjage 
fv ijt 
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iff: er nit Die gemeinfchafft ded 
bluts Chrifti ? Das hodt das 
wit brechen / ijt Das nit die ge- 
meinfdafft des leibs CShrifti? 
Denn ein brod ifts / fo feind wir 
piel ein leib / dieweil wir alle 
eines bzods theilhafftig feind. 
IIL 
Das Geleb oder die ze: 
hen it Gottes. 


. WuB weldyen wir lerné /rwie wit Gott 
fir folche wotthat follen in onferm gan 
Ben leben dandbar fein. 


Gott redet alle dije wort. 
Das erft Gebot. 

Yh bin der HERMM Dein 
Gott / der ich did) aug Cay- 
ptenfand s auf Dem Dienfthaup 
gefliret Habe. A 

u 
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Du folt fein ander Gotter fir 
mir haben. 

Das ander Gebot. 

Du folt dir fein Vildnup 
nod) jrgendt ein gleicdnugb ma- 
hen / weder dDeB / Das oben im 
Himel s nod) deB 7 Das ynden 
auff Grden 7 oder Des s Das im 
waffer onder Der erden ift; Ou 
folt fie nicht anbetens nod) jnen 
dienen / Denn id) Der Herr dein 
Gott ; bin ein ftarder ehueriger 
Gott s der die miffethat der Va- 
ter Heimjuct an den Rindern 
biB ind dritt ynd vierd glieds De 
ren Die mich) Hajjen 7 vnd thue 
barmberbigfeit an viel taufen- 
Den die mich lieben » vnd meine 
Gebot alten. me 
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Das dritte Gebot. 

Du folt den Namen des Her 
ren Deines GSottes nicht mif- 
brauchen 7 Denn der Herr wird 
Den nidit pngeftrafft laffens der 
feinen namen mipbraudt. 

Das vierde Gebot. 

Gedené de8 Sabbathtags, 
das du jhn heiligeit. Sechs tag 
foltu arbeiter / vnd alle deine 
werd thuns aber am fieben- 
Den tage ijt Der Sabbath des 
Herren Deines Gotted » da folt 
Du feine arbeit thin / nod) dein 
Gon nod) deine Todhter / nod 
Dein Knecht , nod) deine magt, 
noch Dein Bieh » noch & frembz- 
ling Der in Deine thoren ift. Den 
in techs tage hat der Her ming 

pn 
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vit erden gemacht / vit D3 Mteery 
pnd alles was deinnen ijt 7 pnd 
rhuete ant fibende tage / dDarum 
feqnete Der Herr den Sabbath 
tag / vnd beiligte jn. 
Das finfft Gebot. 

Du folt dein Vater nd dei- 
ne Mutter ehren s auff daB du 
Jang lebeft im Land, das dir 
Der Herr dein Gott gibt, 

Das fechft Gebot. 

Du folt nit todten. 

Das fiebend Gebot. 
Du folt nit Ghebrechen. 
Das acht Gebot. 

Du folt nit ftelen. 

Das neunde Gebot. 

Du folt fein falfch zeugnup 
reden wider deinen al 

a 
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Das zehende Gebot. 

LaB dich nit geliiften deines 
nedften Haus , Law did) nit 
geliijten Deines nechften weibs; 
nod) feines RKnedhts » noch fei- 
ner Magd s nod) feines Odh- 
ferts nod) feines Gfelss noch alz 
le3 Das Dein nechfter Hat. 


Das Chriftlidie Gebet, 
Melhs ons Chrijtus felbft gelehret / 
vnfer dancbarfeit firnemlid) damit 
egen Gott guerzetgeny on alle noturfft 
eibs ond der Geelen von jhm zuerlane 
gen. 
Vufjer Pater der du bift. in 
himeln, 
Geheiliget werde Dein Maz 


Riese ah 
Dein Reid) fore. . 
Dein 
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Dein will gefchebe » auff erz 
Den wie im Himmel. 
Unfer tealid) biod gieb yng 
beut 


Bnd vergied yng vnfer fcults 
alg wir vergeben vnfern {dul- 
Digern. 

Vnd fire vns nicht in verz 
fudung : fonder erlofe yn3 pom 
bofen. 

Denn dein iff Das reid), ond 
Die frafft , pnd die hereligfeit in 
ewigfeit » Wmen. 
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